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BOOK  V, 

RROM  THE  DEATH  OF  JAMES  TO  THE  RE- 
VOLUTION. 

CHAP  I. 


GENERAL  STATE   OF  THE   STAGE  TO  THE  RE- 
STORATION. 


As,  in  order  to  keep  the  life  of  every  feparate  poet 
within  the  reader's  view,  I  have  found  it  impofTible 
to  avoid  going  in  fome  inftances  beyond  the  death 
of  James,  fo  upon  the  fame  principle  I  have  kept 
back  feveral  authors  who  might  with  great  propriety 
have  been  mentioned,  had  it  not  appeared  necelfary 
that  their  whole  writings  fhould  alfo  be  feen  and  ex- 
amined together. 

Another  reafon  for  my  adoption  of  this  conduct 
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is  that,  though,  as  we  come  forwarder,  it  would  be 
naturally  expected  that  facts  and  circumdances 
fbould  wear  a  mod  decided  and  defined  afpect,  the 
impoffibility  of  this  happens  to  be  apparent ;  for  the 
troubles  of  Charles,  the  fir  ft,  fo  involved  in  doubt 
and  uncertainty  many  particulars  relative  to  the  the- 
atre, that  the  early  plays  of  Shirley,  Brome, 
and  others,  could  not  pofTtbly  bear  the  dales  we  fee 
affixed  to  them,  and  for  the  fimple  reafon  that  actors 
and  playhoufes  were  at  thofe  times  prohibited. 

We  know  that  Charles  the  firft,  who  was 
taught  mufic  by  Coperario,  and  dancing  at  the 
particular  requeft  of  his  father,  was  very  fond  of 
dramatic  amufcments ;  but  thefe  w^re  generally 
mafques;  for  plays  dwindled  after  the  death  of 
Shakes? EA*R,  which  has  been  proved  by  the  va- 
riety of  enemies  Jo m son  conjured  up,  mod  of 
which  attacked  him  fuccefsfully ;  but,  by  the  time 
Pryn  NE,  the  Collier  of  his  day,  came  to  publifh 
his  ftrictures,  which,  though  he  was  a  facrifice, 
fervcd  the  caufe  of  the  Puritans,  the  intereft  of  the 
theatre  was  very  materially  fliaken,  and  this  was 
in  1633. 

Thefe  facts  admitted,  no  man  in  his  fenfes,  and 
with  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  fubjcct,  can  venture 
to  aflcrt  that  from  the  death  of  Jon  son  even  to  the 
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Reftoration,  many  novelties,  at  lead  of  a  regular 
and  meritorious  kind,  could  polfibly  have  been 
brought  out;  but,  when  you  fee  the  titles  of  plays 
that  bear  date  all  the  way  from  the  calling  of  the  long 
parliament  to  the  abdication  of  Richard  Crom- 
well, nothing  can  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  believe  that 
ihey  were  then  produced;  for  during  the  troubles, 
not  only  the  theatres  were  {hut  up  but  the  actors 
\vere  nobly  acting  their  parts,  and  that  in  molt  ho- 
nourable fituations,  by  defending  their  king  in  the 
field  of  battle  ;  in  which  duty  they  acquitted  them- 
felves  with  fo  much  fpirit,  courage,  and  loyalty, 
that  but  one  malcontent  appeared  among  them,  and 
he,  having  feceded  oply  from  religious  motives, 
took  no  a<;tive  part  on  either  fide.     His  name  was 

S  VV  A  N  S  T  O  N  . 

As  we  hear  nothing  at  this  time  of  Burbage, 
Hemmings,  and  Condell,  they  had  probably 
retired  from  this  earthly  ftage,  for  Lowin,  Tay- 
LER,  and  Pollard,  were  fo  old  that,  though  they 
fervently  gave  the  king  their  fjncerell  good  wiflies, 
they  had  nothing  better  to  offer  for  his  fervice.  It 
"was,  however,  diiferent  with  thofe  who  had  (Irength 
and  were  young  enough  to  manifeft  their  more 
active  duty. 

MoHUN  had  firft  a  company  and  afterwards  a 
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majority;  Hart  had  a  troop  of  horfe  in  Prince 
Rupert's  regiment,  under  fir  Thomas  Dallison  ; 
Burt  was  a  cornet  in  the  fame  troop,  and  Shat- 
TERSEL  a  quarter  mafter;  Allen,  of  the  Cockpit, 
was  a  major  and  quarter  mafter  general,  and  Rob- 
inson, who  had  fome  important  commiflion,  was 
killed  by  that  Harrison  who  was  hanged  after- 
wards at  Charing  Crofs,  and  who  furprized  and  fur- 
rounded  Robinson  with  a  ftrong  party,  which  it^ 
was  impolfible  for  him  to  cope  with,  and  butchered 
him  after  he  had  lain  down  his  arms,  cryifig  out, 
"  Curfed  be  he  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord 
"  negligently." 

So  many  others  nobly  fell  in  the  caufe  of  their 
fovereign  that  not  more  than  enough  to  furbifli  up 
a  tolerable  company  remained  after  the  troubles, 
though  LowiN,  Tayler,  and  Pollard,  old  as 
they  were,  made  a  part  of  it.  Thefe  were  obliged 
to  perform  by  ftealth;  and,  though  they  contrived 
by  fome  means  to  get  pofTefTion  of  the  Cockpit, 
they  were  not  only  obliged  to  invite  their  audiences 
with  the  greateft  privacy,  but  even  to  be  cautious 
of  whom  thofe  audiences  were  compofed. 

Further  to  fet  this  clear,  in  October,  1647,  ^"^ 
in  February,  1648,  ordinances  were  iflued  from  the 
long  parliament,  in  which   "  all  ftage  plays  and  in- 
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"  terludes  were  abfolutely  forbid.  Stages,  feats, 
"  and  galleries  were  ordered  to  be  pulled  down, 
*'  and  all  players,  though  calling  themfelves  the 
"  king's  or  queen's  fervants,  to  be  punifli-ed  as 
"  rogues  and  vagabonds ;  the  money  received  at 
"  the  doors  to  go  to  the  poor  of  the  paridi,  and 
"  every  fpectator  to  pay  five  fhillings  alfo  for  the 
"  ufe  of  the  poor." 

The  confequence  of  being  driven  to  this  ne- 
ceffity  is  obvious.  After  being  undiQurbed  for  a 
very  ftiort  time,  information  was  given  againft  them; 
and,  as  they  were  performing  The  Bloody  Brother', 
in  which  LowiN  acted  Aubrey,  Tayler  Rollo, 
Pollard  the  cook,  Burt  Latorch,  and  Hart 
Otto,  a  party  of  foldiers  furprized  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  play  and  carried  them  off,  habits  and 
all,  to  Hatton  Houfe,  from  whence,  after  keep- 
ing them  fome  time,  they  ftript  them  and  let  them 
loofe  again. 

After  this  a  few  noblemen,  who  were  not  un- 
mindful of  their  merit  and  fervices,  invited  thefc 
poor  forfaken  wretches  to  perform  at  their  houfes, 
and  Holland  Houfe  at  Kenfington,  in  particular 
was  now  and  then  fitted  up  for  their  reception. 
The   actors,   however,   and   their  audiences   were 
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obliged  to  be  a  little  cautious,  for  both  tbefr  pro 
feffion  and  their  principles  were  of  courfc  obnoxious 
to  Oliver  and  his  party. 

Thus  fituated  they  were  obliged  to  keep  a  good 
look  out;  and  Goffe,  who  ufed  to  perform  the 
female  parts,  and  who  had  a  very  fivilful  and  ani- 
mating addrefs,  not  only  ufed  to  plead  iheir  caufe 
to  their  patrons  and  excite  them  to  relieve  their 
dif^refs,  but  he  bribed  the  officers  and  others  who 
Were  commanded  to  watch  over  them,  by  which 
means  they  were  now  and  then  winked  at,  or  elfe 
fo  put  upon  their  guard,  that  they  knew  how  to 
get  out  of  the  way  when  the  hue  and  cry  was 
after  them. 

In  addition  to  this  precarious  and  humiliating 
way  of  picking  up  a  bare  fubfiftence,  they  got  to- 
gether old  editions  of  plays  and  publiflicd  them 
by  fubfcription,  and  this  fact  almoft  eflabliflies  a 
certainty  that  the  plays  dated  at  that  time  were  ge- 
nerally reprints. 

One  of  thefe  plays,  The  Wild  Goofe  Chajt^  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  was  publifhed  in  1652, 
'*  for  the  public  ufe,"  fays  the  title  page,  "of  all 
"  the  ingenious,  and  the  private  benefit  of  Johw 
"  LowiNj  and  Joseph  Tayler,  fervants  to'hi's 
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«  late  majefty,  and  by  them  dedicated  to  the  ho- 
*'  noured  few  lovers  of  dramatic  poefy." 

In  the  dedication  they  fo  modeflly  defcribed 
their  wants,  that  the  play  fold  very  well ;  and,  in  fo 
many  inftances  as  the  experiment  was  repeated, 
they  found  it  turn  tolerably  to  account,  but  not 
equal  to  their  exigenices,  and  therefore,  fuch  as 
knew  any  thing  of  bufmefs  endeavoured  at  eftabliQi- 
ing  themfelves.  Being  however  a  fet  of  profcribed 
characters,  and  what  was  worle,  intolerably  poor,  it 
was  difficult  for  them  to  know  what  calling  to  chufe, 
and  how  to  find  capital  to  carry  on  i)ufinefs. 

Pollard  was  the  richeft  among  them,  but  he 
left  them  at  length,  at  the  inftance  of  his  relations 
in  the  country,  where  he  died  about  1658  at  a  very 
great  age;  Lowin  kept  an  inn  at  Brentford,  called 
the  Three  Pigeons,  and  at  length  died  very  poor, 
and  at  leaft:  as  old  as  Pollard.  Tayler  was  in 
fome  trifling  bufmefs  at  Ricjhmond,  where  he  al fo 
died  very  old;  and  Perkins  and  Sumner,  who 
followed  fome  occupation  together  near  Clerken- 
wellj  did  not  linger  long  after  their  companions. 

Some  of  the  reft,  as  we  fhall  fee  hereafter,  being 
younger  men,  faw  out  the  troubles  and  became  the 
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principal  actors  immediately  after  the  Rcdoration. 
Hart,  and  others,  notwiihdanding  their  adverfity" 
during  Cromwell's  ufurpation,  made  fortunes  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond. 

There  are  many  circumflances  related  by  which 
we  are  defired  to  credit  that  after  the  total  pro- 
fcription  of  the  theatre,  which  was  in  1647,  fuc- 
cefsful  attempts  were  made  to  bring  it  again  into 
reputation.  1  cannot,  however,  in  fpight  of  my  in- 
clination to  believe  this,  and  my  diligence  to  find  it 
confirmed,  fee  any  reafon  for  relying  upon  thefc 
reports,  which  are  contradictory,  many  of  them 
even  to  refutation.  Sir  William  Dav  en  an  rat- 
tempted  fome  kind  of  theatrical  exhibition,  a  fliort 
time  before  the  Reftoration,  at  Rutland  Houfe ; 
and  when  the  kingdom  began  to  feel  a  glow  of 
hope  from  the  preparations  of  Monk,  the  fcattered 
remains  of  the  players  began  to  collect  themfelVcs 
together. 

At  this  time  Rhodes,  a  bookfcller,  who  had 
been  wardrobe  keeper  to  the  company  at  Black- 
friers,  boldly  fitted  up  th.e  Cockpit  at  Drury  Lane; 
and,  in  addition  to  thofe  whofe  names  we  have 
already  feen,  retained  Betterton,  and  Ky- 
N  A  ST  ON  J  who  had  both  been  his  apprentices. 
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The  theatrical  flandard  was  now  hoifled,  and 
another  company  loon  began  to  form  at  tlie  Red 
Bull,  and  as  this  was  during  the  fliort  period  be- 
tween the  death  of  C  r  o  m  w  k  l  l  and  the  Reftoration, 
making  about  two  years,  it  was  very  unlikely  they 
met  with  any  material  fuccefs,  for  the  kingdom  had 
not  fufficient  leifure  to  pay  them  much  attention. 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  allow  that  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  what  happened  afterwards;  and 
by  having  collected  and  digefted  fomething  like  a 
regular  plan,  they  were  better  prepared  for  action 
when  a  real  opportunity  took  place;  for  Rhodes's 
company  with  fome  additional  actors  compofed  that 
fet  who  performed  under  (ir  William  Dave- 
N  ant's  patent;  and  the  other  made  up  the  company 

of   KiLLIGREW. 

It  will  be  little  necelTary  to  attempt  further 
proof  that  the  theatre  began  to  decline  fo  early  as 
Prynne's  attack  on  it  in  1633,  and  that  of  courfe 
no  authors  of  any  celebrity  were  or  could  be  in- 
duced to  affift  it  materially  with  their  labours.  This 
declenfion  augmented  gradually  till  1660;  when 
all  in[ipediments  being  removed,  when  the  players, 
and  many  of  the  authors,  being  ready  to  refume 
their  functions,  when  it  was  not  only  the  wilh  but 
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the  interefl  of  the  whole  nation  to  laugh  away  the 
gloom  in  which  it  had  been  involved,  two  theatres 
were  immediately  eftablifiied,  one  by  virtue  of  a 
patent  granted  to  fir  William  Dave n ant,  and 
another  veiling  the  fame  right  in  Henry  Killi- 
GREW, "both  grants  being  for  ever. 
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CHAP.  II. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF   THE    THEATRE    AT  THE 
RESTORATION. 


Jf  the  merit  of  Shake  spear  and  his  cotemporarics 
maintained  at  lealt  eight  theatres  at  a  time,  without 
the  advantages  of  fcenes  oractrefles,one  introduced 
to  attract  the  view,  and  the  other  to  charm  the  fenfe.s, 
there  clearly  muft  have  been  a  deplorable  deficency 
in  the  dramatic  productions  at  the  Reftoration; 
when  two  theatres  at  a  time  made  fo  indifferent  a 
fliift  to  get  on,  that  in  order  to  give  ftrength  to  their 
performances  they  united ;  and  thus  all  the  dra- 
matic merit  of  the  kingdom  was  concentrated  in 
one  company, 

•  The  ftcps  that  led  to  this  union,  which  was  not 
diffolved  till  feven  years  after  the  Revolution,  it 
will  be  now  neceffary  to  trace.  Under  the  patent 
granted  to  Killigrew,  the  actors  were  deno» 
minated  the  king's  fervants,  and  performed  at  the 
Theatre    Royal  in    Dtury    Lane;     fir   William 
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Dav EN  ant's  company  were  called  the  Duke's 
Servants,  and  they  performed  firfl  at  Lincoln  Inn 
Fields,  and  afterwards  at  the  Duke's  theatre  in 
Dorfet  Gardens. 

About  ten  of  the  king's  company  were  on  his 
majefly's  houfehold  cftabliniinent.  They  were 
allowed  fcarlet  cloth  and  lace  for  their  uniform,  and 
were  llyled  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Gentlemen 
of  the  Grand  Chamber.  This  diftinction  does  notj 
however,  appear  to  have  been  extended  to  the 
Duke's  company.  Both  were  greatly  refpected  and 
carrcffed  at  court,  where,  as  well  as  at  their  re- 
fpeciive  theatres,  they  frequently  performed  in  the 
prefcnce  of  the  royal  family  and  the  nobility. 

Of  fo  much  confequencc  were  they  confidered, 
and  of  luch  import  to  the  flatc  appeared  their  efta- 
blifhments,  that  the  code  of  theatrical  regulations, 
which  we  have  feen  ilfued  by  the  command  of 
Louis  the  fourteenth,  and  which  deferves  every 
commendation,  feems  if  it  had  been  copied  from 
that  of  the  Englifh  companies;  for  the  court  took 
cognizance  of  their  private  government;  and  when- 
ever there  were  any  difputes,  either  the  king,  or  the 
duke,  in  ^)erfon,  condefcended  to  decide  on  them. 

But  neither  the  renovation  of  the  theatre  after 
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fo  long  an  interdiction,  the  fcenes,  or  the  actreffe^, 
were  able  to  fatisfy  the  public  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  Shakespear;  whofe  plays,  to  prevent 
all  poffibility  of  difcontent,  as  well  as  feveral  of 
Jonson's  productions,  and  alfo  Massinger's  and 
P'letcher's  were  in  the  moft  fcrupulous  and  im- 
partial maimer  divided  between  them ;  for  it  was 
a  ftrict  Handing  regulation  that  no  play  performed 
at  one  houfe  fhould  be  acted  at  the  other. 

As  thefe  plays  were  chofen  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
anfwered  the  bed  purpofes  of  both  companies,  the 
court  not  only  ratified  the  choice  but  applauded 
their  good  fenfe  in  (leering  fo  impartially  clear  of 
each  other.  Thus  while  Hart  was  celebrated  in 
Othello,  Betterton  was  famous  in  Hamlet. 

I  know  not  if  this  may  be  called  a  prudent  me- 
thod ;  for,  though  too  much  emulation  leads  to 
fatiety,  yet  victory  is  gained  by  nobly  ftruggling, 
and  comparifon  is  the  criterion  of  excellence.  At 
any  rate  is  was  not  adopted  by  them  to  any  good 
purpofe;  for  Dave n ant  finding  his  company 
weaken  in  the  public  eftimation,  introduced  what 
was  then  and  is  at  this  moment  the  difgrace  and  re- 
proach of  the  theatre  *. 

•  It  cannot  be  fuppofed  fliat  I  mean  to  advance  any  thing  like  an 
VOL.    IV.  C 
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Operas  and  mafques  took  place  of  tragedies  and 
comedies,  and  to  Pysche  and  Circe  yielded 
Cleopatra  and  Rosalind.  To  fee  and  to  hear 
are  one  thing,  and  to  think  and  to  judge  another,  and 
nothing  could  more  completely  verify  the  truth  of 
this  then  what  had  happened  to  the  king's  company 
upon  Daven  ant's  bringing  forward  the fc  auxiliary 
helps;  for,  though  they  were  compcfcd  of  per- 
formers much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  other,  they 


aflerlion  that  ornament  and  fcencry  are  not  a  very  decorous  and 
proper  appendage  to  the  theatre.  Nothing  but  the  extraordinary 
merit  which  we  have  examined  both  in  autliors  and  actors  could 
polfibly  have  kept  up  the  ftage  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  reputation  as  avc 
have  fecn  it  in,  unaflilted  as  it  was  by  thcfe  advantages;  and  even 
the  admirable  productions  of  Shakespear  muft  naturally  have  re- 
ceived an  augmented  brilliancy  from  this  auxiliary  cmbellilhmenf, 
not  that  they  have  altogether  been  fo  expenfivc  as  a  (ingle  panto, 
mime.  I  only  referve  to  myfelf  a  right  to  blame  thofe  innovations 
in  this  way  which  have  prevailed  to  the  injury  of  the  drama,  and 
Ihook  the  fair  pretenfions  of  tragedy  and  comedy  to  the  firft  rank  in 
the  theatre.  Go  for  mafques,  go  for  operas,  go  for  fpcctacksif  you 
will;  let  painting  and  miific,  tliofe  becoming  attendants  on  poetry, 
aid  the  meritorious  labours  of  their  lovely  fifter;  but  let  them  keep 
within  their  own  province.  Let  us  have  magic  and  fairy  land,  and  let 
fairies  bring  about  thefe  transformations  to  the  belief  of  which  our 
minds  are  accommodated  :  but  do  not  futftr  ftiiffed  elephants,  pafte- 
board  lyons,  and  leathern  tygerb  to  train  the  car  of  a  real  hero.  Let 
us  remember  that  thefe  tricks  were  borrowed  from  our  fantaflic  neigh- 
bours the  French;  and  that,  even  in  Francf,  Cornfille  with  all 
his  reputation  never  recovered  the  kick  that  was  given  to  it  by  the 
nccellity  he  vns  under  oi  courting  an  auxiliary  in  the  Flying  llorfc. 
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mdantly  experienced  the  mod  cold  and  mortifying 
neglect,  while  the  houfes  and  the  coffers  of  the 
other  houfe  were  completely  filled;  nor  did  they 
ever  perfectly  recover  their  eftimation  with  the 
public,  nor  at  all  till  they  procured  fcenery  and 
decorations  from  Franci:  and  attacked  their  op- 
ponents with  their  own  weapons. 

Another  advantage  which  the  ftage  now  began 
to  boafh  was  not  only  evidently  neceffary  but  per- 
fectly rational.     Burt,  Clun,  Hart,  Hammer- 
ton,  and   Kyn ASTON,  had  hitherto  been  famous 
for  performing  female  characters,  and   their  repu- 
tation  is   very  highly  fpoken  of;  but,    as  foon  as 
Mrs.  Saundc^rs,  who  afterwards  married  Better- 
TOK,and  Mrs.  Davenport  began  to  appear,  and 
thefe   were   followed   by   others  of  the   names  of 
Davies,  Long,  Gibbs,  Norris,  Holden,  and 
Jennings,  the  theatre  feem  to  rennovate  in  earneft, 
and  fcenes  of  tendernefs,  at  which  every  audience 
rauft  before  have  materially  revolted,  received  now 
an  additional  force  and  energy  by  being  graced  with 
the  real  attractions  of  female  beauty  and  feminine 
delicacy  *. 


*  There  was  a  claiife,  fays  an  author,  in  one  of  thefe  patents, 
bat  no  douht  it  was  in  both,  which  ran  thus  :  "  That  whereas  the 
*'  woinens'  parts  ip  plays  have  hitherto  been  acted  by  men  in  th^ 
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In  fpight  of  all  the  precautions  that  had  beeri 
taken  by  the  king  and  the  duke  of  York  to  prevent 
theatrical  difputes  this  introduction  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries prefently  introduced  alio  cabals  and  in- 
trigues. Englifhmen  were  not  very  well  pleafed  at 
that  infolence  which  they  experienced  from  French- 
men, or  that  nature  and  Shakespear  fhould  yield 
to  a  contre  Urns,  or  an  entrechat  *. 


"  Inbits  of  women,  at  which  fome  have  taken  offence,  we  do  permit 
*'  and  give  leave,  for  the  time  to  come,  that  all  womens'  parts  be 
**  acted  by  women." 

•  A  picture  of  thofe  times  is  given  in  pretty  lively  colours  by  an 
author  who  fcems  to  have  known  them  well.  He  fays,  "  that 
•'  though  the  town  at  the  time  of  Shakespear  was  not  by  many 
•'  degrees  fo  populous  as  then,"  meaning  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
fecond,  "  yet  as  better  order  was  kept  amon^  thofe  who  frequented 
*'  plays  their  fuccefs  was  more  regular,  and  they  themfelves  as  well 
*'  as  their  productions  were  more  rcfpected ;  for,"  fays  he,  "  as 
•'  there  was  better  order  kept  among  the  company  that  came,  many 
*' people  thought  a  play  an  innocent  diversion  for  an  idle  hour  or 
*'  two,  the  plays  themfelves  being  then  more  inftructive  and  moral : 
*'  whereas  of  late  the  playhoufes  are  fo  extremely  peflered  with 
"  vizard  mafks,  anc  their  trade  occafioning  continual  quarrels  and 
••  and  abufes,  that  many  of  the  more  civilized  part  of  the  town  are 
**  uneafy  in  the  company,  and  fhi:n  the  theatre  as  they  would  a  houfc 
"  of  fcandal.  It  is  an  argument  of  the  worth  of  the  plays  and 
*'  players  of  the  laft  age,  and  eafily  interred  that  they  were  much  be- 
"  yondours  in  this,  to  confider  that  they  could  fiipport  tliemfelves 
**  merely  from  their  own  merit,  the  weight  of  tlie  matter,  and  the 
**  goodnefs  of  the  action,  without  fcencs  or  machines ;  whereas  the 
«'  prefent  plays,  with  all  their  (how,  can  hardly  draw  an  audience. 
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This  was  certainly  the  moment  to  attempt  inno- 
vation  with  fuccefs.  A  people  who,  in  proportion 
as  they  had  emancipated  from  gloom  and  fadnefs, 
were  now  plunging  into  every  pleafure,  even  to  un- 
bridled licentioufnefs,  were  exactly  the  objects  to 
be  played  on  by  prefuming,  cunning,  and  needy 
foreigners.  Spectacle  was  the  word ;  and,  fo  com- 
pletely did  it  prevail  that  at  length  the  theatres  them- 
felves,  yielding  to  the  faperior  attractions  of  the 
puppet  fhew  in  Salifbury  Qourt,  were  obliged  to 
petition  in  the  fame  manner  as  Terence  com- 
plained in  his  time  of  the  rope  dancers  in  Rome. 

In  the  midfl:  of  thefe  contentions,  the  public 
pleafures  of  the  people  were  fufpended  by  their 
public  calamities.  The  plague  and  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don caufed  a  fupprelfion  of  all  amufements  for 
eighteen  months. 

Thefe  events,  however,  having  paffed  away  as 
every  calamity  in  that  reign  did  like  a  cloud  in 
April,  the  fun  of  pleafure  and  voluptuoufnefs  flione 
brighter  than  ever.  New  entertainments  were  in- 
vented, new  auxiliaries  called  in,  and  this  is  the 
time  when,  as  Voltaire  tells  us,  Cambert  came 

*•  unlefs  there  be  the  additional  invitation  of  a  fignior  Fidelt,  a 
"  monficur  I'Abbe  or  fach  fouiC  foreign  regale  exprefled  in  the 
^*  bills." 
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over  and  "  pciTormed  his  deteflable  mufic-  to  the 
"  Englifli,  who  thought  it  excellent." 

As  it  has  been  a  good  deal  contended  that  de- 
corations and  feenes  were  not  introduced  on  the 
Englilh  ftage  till  after  the  events  of  the  plague,  and 
the  fire,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  this  cannot 
be  the  truth,  but  that  it  is  exactly  as  I  have  here 
fiated.  Sir  William  Davenant  was  with  the 
king  in  France,  fo  was  Killigrew,  and  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  they  availed  thcmfelves  of 
every  fanciful  dramatic  decoration  they  faw  there; 
for,  though  they  had  not  at  that  time  arrived  to 
Corelille's  flying  horfe,  the  freaks  of  Perrin, 
which,  as  we  have  feen,  were  the  ruin  of  the  marquis 
de  SouRDEAC,  mull  no  doubt  have  attracted  the 
police  of  Charles,  and  his  followers;  but  Qronger 
circumftauce  puts  the  matter  out  of  doubt;  for  fir 
Wiiliam  Davenant  did  not  live  above  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  fire  of  Lon  don,  in  which  fliort 
period  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  have  carried 
fuch  an  improvement  to  any  degree  of  perfectiori^ 

Lefl  the  circumflance  efcape  me  I  muft  here 
beg  that  the  reader  will  not  confound  the  idea  of 
Thomas  Killigrew  with  Killigrew  the  pa- 
tentee. The  firft  was  3.  man  of  wit,  and  an  ex- 
cellent companion  for  the  king  and  Rochester, 
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and  it  was  upon  this  account  that  it  has  been  fup- 
pofed  in  general  that  to  him  the  patent  was  granted 
as  manager  of  the  king's  company.  This,  however, 
certainly  was  not  the  cafe,  for  all  the  authors  agree 
that  it  was  given  to  Henry  Killigrew,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  patent  itfelf  would 
bear  out  this  fact,  although  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  afcertarn  the  real  perfon  after  all ;  for  we  know 
of  no  Henry  Killigrew  but  doctor  Henry, 
who  was  the  brother  of  Thomas,  and  a  year 
younger  than  that  famous  wit,  whereas  the  patent 
was  made  out  to  Henry  Killigrew,  efquire. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  doctor  Henry  Killi- 
grew was  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  that  he  UTOte 
a  play,  and  that  he  was  father  of  that  Mrs.  Anne 
Killigrew  on  whom  Dry  den  wrote  a  celebrated 
and  beautiful  elegy;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
palpable  mifnomer,  and  alfo  that  not  a  fyllable  has 
been  hinted  of  the  circumftance  by  his  numerous 
biographers,  it  would  really  be  within  likelihood 
that  he  was  the  perfon  alluded  to;  for  Hart  was 
the  acting  manager  in  the  king's  company,  and 
Betterton  in  the  duke's,  fo  that  Killigrew 
and  Davenant  muft  be  confidered  only  as  pro- 
prietors. 

The  truth  of  this  bufmefs  will,  perhaps,  never 
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be  known,  which  is  indeed  more  extraordinary  than 
material;  but  the  reafon  fcems  to  be  this.  When, 
the  two  companies  in  1684  united,  at  which  time 
the  K  L I L I  c  R  £ w,  whoever  he  was,  had  perhaps  died 
or  withdrawn  from  the  fcheme,  for  by  this  time  there 
were  (trange  alterations,  the  plays  were  performed 
under  (ir  William  Davenant's  patent  which 
defcendcd  as  rcqvilarly  as  a  pcrfonal  eftate;  having 
been  bequeathed  to  doctor  Charles  Davenant, 
by  him  afhgned  to  his  brother  Alex  an  der,  who 
fold  his  intereil  in  it  to  Christopher  Rich,  a 
lawyer;  from  him  it  came  to  his  fon,  who  left  it  tq 
his  four  daughters,  of  whom  it  was  purchafed  by 
Mr.  CoLMAN  and  his  friends,  and  it  has  never  been 
denied  that,  with  this  patent  and  this  interell,  de^ 
fcended  alio  ih^  dormant  patent  of  Killiq.r£w. 

In  a  word,  among  all  the  hiflorics,  of  all  the, 
KiLLiGREWs,  we  do  not  fmd  a  fingle  fy liable  tha( 
directs  us  to  the  knowledge  of  which  of  them  pof- 
feffed  the  patent;  fo  that  the  matter  mull  be  left  toi 
the  enquiry  of  the  reader,  who  may^  pcrbaps,  no^ 
think  the  difcovery  worth  the  pains. 

Before  fir  William  Davenant  died,  be. 
began  the  theatre  in  Dorfet  Garden,  but  did  not 
live  to  fee  it  finilhed.  It  was  opened  in  November, 
1671,  and  on  the  following  January,  Drury  Mne, 
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belonging  to  the  king's  company,  was  burnt  down 
together  with  more  than  fifty  houfcs.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  was  employed  to  renovate  this  piioenix; 
but  there  were  fo  many  directors  and  dictators  that 
he  left  the  managers,  who  had  by  this  time  began  to 
increafe  in  number,  and  of  courfe  in  oppofition,  to 
wrangle  the  matter  out  together;  in  confequence  of 
which  his  whole  plan  was  mutilated  and  ruined,  and 
every  convenience  and  accommodation,  intended  by 
him  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  and  the  per- 
formers,  fpoilcd  and  deftroyed.  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  and  opened  on  the  26th  of  March,  1674. 

Dorfet  Garden,  however,  by  means  of  fhew  and 
parade,  obiained  a  complete  victory  over  Drury 
Lane,  nature,  and  common  fenfe.  This  induced 
the  king's  company,  who  were  feverely  galled  at 
fuch  unmerited  preference,  to  attempt  at  many  ex- 
pedients to  revenge  themfelves  ;  and,  among  the  reft, 
authors  were  employed  to  parody  and  turn  into  ri- 
dicule the  fpectacles  of  the  other  houfe;  which,  as 
they  could  not  excel  them  in  fplendour  and  fhew, 
for  otherwife  the  more  nonfenfe  the  better,  not  only 
rendered  all  their  attempts  abortive,  but  fixed  an  in- 
delible ftigma  upon  them  for  having  malevolently 
dared  to  queftion  the  jugdment  of  the  public. 

It  hasj  by  fome  of  the  writers  on  the  ftage,  been 
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mentioned  that  Betterton  belonged  to  the  king's 
company;  and,  when  fir  William  Davenant 
produced  fcenesy  that  he  went  over  to  France  to 
procure  others  more  fplendid  in  order  to  oppofc 
him;  nay,  fome  will  have  it  that  Betterton  pro- 
duced all  the  fcenes.  The  fact  is,  Betterton 
went  to  France,  at  the  exprefs  command  of  the 
king,  to  try,  by  a  review  of  the  French  theatre,  to 
add  every  poflible  improvement  to  the  Englilh ;  fa 
that  thefe  fcenes  and  decorations,  which  were  really 
after  the  fire  of  London,  improved  the  duke's 
theatre  fo  materially,  that  it  greatly  contributed  to 
the  downfall  of  their  opponents. 

We  have  here  to  lament  that  Betterton, 
whofe  own  reputation  was  furely  much  more  in» 
volved  with  that  of  Shakespear,  than  fignor  Fi« 
dele,  of  whom  Langbaine  very  properly  fpeaks 
fo  contemptuuufly,  could  fo  far  condcfcend  to  in- 
jure the  real  interell  of  the  theatre  as  to  become  an 
encoura}»er  of  this  folly;  but  we  have  feen  the  befl 
actors  and  the  uifefl  managers  bend  to  the  fafhion 
of  the  times,  and  however  reprehenfible  might  be 
the  conduct  of  Betterton,  the  abfurdity  of  his 
fucceObrs  has  left  him  little  to  blufli  at. 

Though  the  performers  at  Killicrew*s  theatre 
had  been  acknowledged  upon  the  whole  as  the  beft, 
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another  reafori  why  Betterton  was  fuppofed  to 
have  been  one  of  them,  they,  about  this  time, 
dwindled  confiderably.  Some  had  quitted  the 
ftage,  fome  had  died,  and  the  remainder  were  old 
and  infirm.  It  was  at  this  favourable  moment  that 
Betterton,  full  of  anxiety  to  provide  comfortably 
for  his  comrades,  propofed  to  unite  the  theatres, 
which  union  was  at  length  effected.  They  now 
performed  by  the  title  of  the  king's  fervants  under 
fir  William  Davenakt's  patent,  and  after  this 
time  the  patent  of  Killigrew  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  called  into  action. 

Hart  foon  after  this  retired,  and  Mohun  died; 
and  now  the  theatre,  inftead  of  bringing  a  number 
of  general  interefts  into  one  point  of  view,  grew 
diftracted  with  its  inteftine  broils.  The  particulars 
of  thefe,  however,  we  are  not  yet  ripe  for;  I  Ihall, 
therefore,  leave  the  ftage  for  the  prefent,  to  examine 
into  the  merits  of  thofe  men  by  whom  it  became 
celebrated. 


c  2 
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CHAP.  III. 


I>AVENANT,  SHIRLEY,  AND  RANDOLPH. 


^s  the  authors  now  became  not  only  more  nu- 
merous but  more  generally  known,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  for  me  to  detail  the  mod  material  particulars 
relative  to  t|iem  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect. 
Men  of  confiderable  talents  certainly  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  fecond,  one  of  them  may 
with  juftice  be  called  our  greateft  poet,  but  the  air 
of  Englifh  tafte  at  that  time  was  too  grofs,  too  de- 
leterious for  the  exiftence  of  refined  unadulterated 
wit,  the  inftructor  of  morality,  and  the  friend  of 
virtue.  Brutal  and  licentious  jefls  affumed  the 
whole  dominion  of  letters;  flattery  was  a  virtue, 
decency  a  reproach ;  and  the  fureft  way  of  procuring 
favour  and  protection  was  to  proftitute  thofe  en- 
dowments which  were  intended  by  nature  and  reafon 
to  delight  and  indruct  mankind. 

Sir  William  Davinant,  to  whofe  induflry 
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and  perfeverence,  the  ftage  has  many  obligations, 
led  a  life  chequered  with  various  fortunes;.  He  was 
the  fon  of  John  Davenant,  a  confiderable  vint- 
ner, who  kept  the  Crown  at  Oxford;  and,  as 
Shakespear  very  frequently  called  there  in  his 
journey  from  London  to  Warwickshire,  a 
curious  report  has  prevailed  that  having  been  pleafcd 
to  fhew  great  attention  to  the  young  vintner  when  a 
child,  fir  William  owed  not  only  his  fuccefs  to 
cur  great  bard's  inflructions,  but  his  being  to  bis 
gallantry. 

Other  circumftances  were  adduced  to  corro- 
borate this  report,  and  among  them  it  was  faid  that 
Shakespear  was  his  godfather,  and  that  he  was 
chriftened  William.  Nay,  he  was  faid  to  re- 
femble  him  very  flrongly  in  every  feature,  but  par- 
ticularly about  the  nofe ;  but  this  fact  was  after- 
wards left  undecided,  for  fir  William,  having  un- 
fortunately loft  his  nofe,  that  evidence  of  Shakes- 
pear's  incontinence  was  removed  out  of  the  way. 

This  report^  however,  has  never  been  credited, 
which  as  it  was  invidious  is  rather  wonderful,  for  it 
has  been  decided  that  Mrs.  Davenant  was  a  wo- 
woman  of  unblemifhed  reputation,  and  that  all 
fiJAK  ESP  ear's  civility  and  attention  were  no  more 
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than  a  tribute  of  friend fliip  and  refpect  to  her 
hufband,  for  whom  he  had  a  high  opinion  and 
regard. 

In  whatever  way  we  confider  this  gentleman's 
life,  fomething  that  befpeaks  extraordinary  talents 
■will  be  found  in  it.  His  genius  foaring  above  the 
trammels  of  the  univerfity,  he  quitted  :t  very  early 
and  went  to  France  in  the  fuite  of  the  duchefs  of 
Richmond;  afterwards  he  was  retained  by  that 
unfortunate  lord  Brook,  whofe  life  we  have  feen, 
and  whofe  cruel  death  left  our  poet  without  a 
patron. 

He  now  turned  his  mind  to  literature;  and, 
when  JoNsoN  died,  became  a  fuccef5.ful  candidate 
againft  May  for  the  vacant  laurel.  This  trait  of 
favour  and  attention  from  the  king  he  never  forgot, 
for  when  the  troubles  began  he  artfully  and  fuc- 
cefsfully  ftirred  up  the  people  in  his  behalf,  and  in 
confequence  of  his  loyal  conduct,  which  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  great  perfonal  bravery,  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  field  of  battle  a( 
the  fiege  of  Glocester. 

He  contined  firmly  and  honourably  devoted  to 
the  king,  and  was  at  length  taken  prifoner  and  con- 
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fined  in  Cowes  caflle  ;  but  nothing  could  conquer 
that  firmnefs  which  was  the  marking  feature  of  his 
character.  So  far  from  his  being  appalled  with  the 
profpect  of  death  which  feemed  to  look  him  full  in 
the  face,  he  worked  on  his  celebrated  poem  of 
Gondibert,  two  books  of  which  he  had  written  in 
France.  At  length  two  aldermen  of  York  to- 
wards whom  he  had  conducted  himfelf  with  the 
trueft  clemency  when  they  were  prifoners  and  in  his 
power,  exerted  their  influence  to  fave  him,  and  he 
was  foon  after  at  large. 

We  have  feen  that  at  the  Reftoration  he  became 
manager  of  the  duke  of  York's  company;  I  fhall, 
therefore,  examine  into  the  merits  of  thofe  dramatic 
pieces  which,  previous  to  that  event,  at,  and  after  it, 
gave  his  name  a  confiderable  confequence  as  a  dra- 
matic writer.  As  thefe  pieces,  however,  were  in 
general  rather  fitted  to  the  ftage  than  written  for  it, 
and  as,  in  confequence,  they  arc  none  of  them  upon 
the  lift  of  acting  plays,  the  intelligence  we  get  con- 
cerning them  is  very  blind  and  uncertain  ;  and,  were 
it  not  for  Lancbaine,  with  whom  Davenant 
feems  to  have  been  a  great  favourite,  we  fhould  be 
almoft  in  the  dark  upon  this  fubject. 

Albovine,  King  of  the  Lombards^  bears  date  1629. 
It  is  doubtful  at  what  place  this  play  was  performed, 
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but  it  is  taken  from  a  novel  by  Bandello,  ftnd 
was  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  the 
dedication  was  followed  up  by  eight  copies  of  cdm- 
mendatory  vcrfes. 

Cruel  Brother,  1730,  faid  to  have  been  per- 
formed at  Blackfriers,  but  we  know  nothing  of  either 
its  origin  or  fuccefs.  The  jfvjl  Italian,  1730,  of 
this  play  there  is  no  further  account  than  that  it  was 
performed  at  Blackfriers  and  introduced  by  verfes 
written  by  Hopkins  and  Carew.  The  Temple  of 
Love,  i634«  Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  vouch 
for  no  dates  between  1633  and  1660.  This  was  a 
mafque  and  contradicts  the  account  that  fcene* 
were  not  known  till  the  Rcftoralion,  for  the  author 
himfeif  has  thefe  words:  **  This  mafque,  for  the 
"  invention,  variety  of  fcenes,  aparitions  and  rich- 
*'  nefs  of  habits,  was  generally  approved  to  be  one 
"  of  the  mod  magnificent  that  had  been  done  in 
**  England."  The  fact  is  fcenes  were  known 
before,  for  they  were  introduced  bylNico  Jones; 
but  they  were  too  expenfive  to  be  exhibited  any 
where  but  at  court. 

Triumphs  of  the  Prince  d' Amour,  was  another 
piece  of  the  fame  kind,  the  mufic  was  compofed  by 
Henry  and  William  Lawes.  The  Platonic 
Lovers^  i^S^j  performed  at  Blackfriers.   Very  little 
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is  faid  about  this  piece,  and  it  is  probable  that  its 
fuccefs  was  very  indifferent,  for  it  was  not  printed 
fingly  but  waited  for  a  play  called  The  Wits  to  in- 
duce its  fale. 

The  Wiis  performed  at  Blackfriers  in  the  fame 
year.  This  play,  which  was  taken  from  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Wii  atfeveral  Weapons,  had 
conGderable  fuccefs,  and  was  afterwards  revived  at 
the  duke's  theatre.  It  is  highly  complimented  by 
Carew;  Britannia  Triumphant^  and  Salmacida 
Spolia,  were  mafques.  The  Unfortunate  Lovers^ 
W9:is  a  tragedy,  fo  was  Love  and  Honour,  which  laft 
\<^as  performed  with  good  fuccefs. 

Thefe  pieces,  whatever  was  the  exact  time  of 
their  firfl:  appearance,  are  all  that  Davenant  pro- 
duced till  1656,  at  which  time,  as  we  have  feen,  he 
got  poffeffion  of  Rutland  Houfe,  where  he  contrived 
a  fpectacle  by  declamation,  as  he  calls  it,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  and  afterwards  he  brought 
out  the  Siege  of  Rhodes  there,  which  was  certainly 
the  firft  attempt  to  introduce  fcenes  into  a  common 
theatre,   for  the   title   runs    thus : 

**  The  Siege  of  Rhodes,  made  a  reprefentation 
"  by  the  art  of  perfpective  in  fcenes,  and  the  ftory 
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"  fung  in  recitative  mufic,  at  the  back  part  of  Rut- 
"  land  Houfe.  in  the  upper  end  of  Alderfgate  Street, 
"  London,  1656."  With  this  play  Davenant 
opened  his  theatre  after  the  Refloration,  and  it  was 
warmly  applauded.  The  event  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Sol y man  the  fecond,  and  the  flory  is  well 
calculated  to  be  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
fcenery  and  decoration. 

The  Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  and  The 
Hijlory  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  were  pieces  performed 
at  the  Cockpit  in  1658,  and  exprefled,  as  it  was 
termed,  by  inftrumental  and  vocal  mufic.  Thefe 
plays  might  have  been  fuffered  but  they  were  not, 
properly  fpeaking,  permitted,  and  the  accounts  are 
that  they  would  not  have  been  fuffered  at  all  had 
not  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  firft  of  them  found 
fomething  that  plcafed  him  wonderfully ;  for  that  it 
gave  him  a  clue  to  atchieve  fome  conquefts  that 
he  had  meditated  againft  Peru  himfelf.  This  is  a 
ftrange  aflertion,  and  therefore  I  advife  ray  readers 
to  believe  as  much  of  it  as  reflection  permits  them 
to  credit. 

The  Rivals,  performed  in  1668,  is  little  more 
than  attributed  to  Davenant.  It  was  performed 
at  his  theatre,  and  is  merely  an  alteration  of 
Fletcher's  Noble  Kinfmen.  The  Man's  the  Maflcr, 
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1669,  is  exactly  the  fubject  of  Scarron's  Jodelety 
and  a  mixture  of  LHeritier  Ridicule^  and  tliis  will 
fliew  that  Davenant  was  determined  to  con- 
vince the  public  he  was  a  good  purveyor  for  their 
pleafures. 

The  Fair  Favourite^  a  tragi  comedy,  1673.  The 
fuccefs  of  this  piece  is  not  known,  but  Law  againjl 
Lovers  became  very  popular,  and  no  wonder,  for  it 
was  made  up  of  Shake  spear's  Meafurefor  Meafu7'e, 
and  Muck  ado  about  Nothing,  Davenant  how- 
ever has  not  done  any  fervice  to  either  of  thefe 
plays,  and,  as  if  he  had  not  mutilated  them  enough 
by  cutting  them  into  one,  he  has  affected  to  polifii 
the  language.  In  flioit  it  fucceeded,  which  was 
natural  enough,  for  the  audience  were  glad  to  fee 
the  refemblance  of  Shakespear  in  any  drefs, 

Nezvs/rom  Plymouth,  ^^735  according  to  Lang- 
baine,  was  performed  with  good  fuccefs.  A  Play- 
houfe  to  Let,  is  a  ftrange  farago,  intended  for  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  gather  up  all  thofe  materials 
which  were  performed  by  flealth  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell.  Thefe  toffcd  up  with  a  kind  of  an  in. 
troductory  firft  act,  make  an  entertainment  certainly 
full  of  variety  but  as  certainly  full  of  abfurdity. 

To   throw  with  fuccefs  Moliere's   Cocu  Ima- 
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ginaire,  The  Hijlnry  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  The 
Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  and  The  Actions, 
of  Ccejar^  Antony  and  Cleopatra,,  into  one  play  is 
as  ftrong  an  inltance  of  an  author's  courage  and 
the  forbearance  of  an  audience  as  I  believe  can  be 
adduced;  but  to  fuch  reputation  were  mufic  and 
fcenery  arrived  that  the  abfurder  the  vehicle  the 
higher  the  admiration;  for,  befides  the  incompre- 
henfible  Cambert,  they  by  this  time  began  to  have 
a  tafte  for  Lully. 

The  next  piece  of  this  author  called  The  Siege, 
is  fo  little  remembered  that  no  account  can  be  ga- 
thered either  of  its  merit  or  its  fuccefs.  Its  date  is 
1673,  fo  is  that  of  another  piece  csiWed  Dijlrejfes, 
of  which  play  we  know  as  little  as  to  its  public  ce- 
lebrity. An  alteration  of  Macbeth  adapted  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  times,  and  decorated  with  fcenery  and 
mulic,  was  the  laft  attempt  of  this  author,  which 
bears  the  date  of  1674;  and,  at  fome  time  in  his 
life,  he  altered  the  Tempejl,  that  it  might  have 
the  fame  ftage  advantages,  in  conjunction  with 
Dryden. 

From  thefe  circumflances  it  appears,  from  tjie 
plays  themfelves,  that  their  dates  were  at  the  time 
they  were  printed,  and  their  fuccefs  fuch  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  labours  of  a  man  whofe  ftudy 
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was  rather  to  keep  a  pleafing  variety  for  the  ftage, 
as  a  manager,  than  to  become  a  candidate  for  public 
fame  as  an  author ;  and  this  will  apply,  trace  the 
merit  of  Dave N  ANT  how  you  may  ;  for  he  wrote 
well,  ftrong  and  readily ;  the  fterling  materials, 
therefore,  that  were  neceflary  to  work  up  plays 
when  they  were  obliged  to  go  alone  were  ufelefs 
now  they  were  either  dandled  or  trained  in  leading 
firings ;  and  nothing  can  prove  this  more  forcibly 
than  a  perulal  of  thofe  of  his  plays  that  are  extant, 
which  are  none  of  them  by  any  means  regular,  and 
which  are  fitted  to  the  ftage  even  more  haftily  and 
ilovenly  than  thofe  of  Dry  den. 

Davenant  neverthelefs  wrote  fenfibly  and 
meritqrioufly,  but  his  bed  talents  were  not  for  the 
ftage,  and  there  is  more  intrinfic  value  in  his  Gondi- 
bert  than  all  his  dramatic  productions  put  together. 
Dryden  fpeaks  of  him  as  one  who  had  a  quick 
fancy,  and  an  imagination  equal  to  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  every  thing  he  projected.  He  fays  that 
no  fubject  could  be  propofed  to  him  on  which  he 
would  not  fuddenly  produce  a  thought  extremely 
pleafant  and  furprizing.  Waller,  Cowley,  and 
HoBBs,  wrote  alfo  highly  in  favour  of  his  works. 
In  fhort,  he  was  a  man  of  ftrong  intellects,  and  ex- 
tremely proper  for  the  fituation  he  held;  which 
would  have  been  manifeft  more  to  his  honour  had 
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not  a  falfe  tafle  anTwered  his  purpofe,  and,  there- 
fore, he  would  have  been  his  own  worldly  enemy 
to  have  had  recourfe  to  real  tafle,  but  at  laft  with 
all  his  ingenuity  he  would  have  cui  but  an  indifferent 
figure  by  the  fide  of  even  the  fecond  rate  rlafs  of 
dramatic  poets  in  the  reign  of  James  the  fiilt,  who 
had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  intrinlic  merit. 

Shirley  was  a  much  better  dramatic  writer 
than  fir  William  Davenant;  which  opinion 
fome  of  his  fucccflorj  have  fo  (leadily  held  that  with- 
out fcruple,  in  the  fond  imagination  that  they  were 
following  the  dictates  of  their  own  fancy,  they  have 
followed  him  word  for  word.  Mrs.  Behn,  Bul- 
lock, and  FooTE,  have  taken  materials  from  him; 
and  even  Dry  den  has  given  no  mean  account 
of  him. 

Shirley,  like  Webster  was  a  writer  of  plays, 
and  a  fchoolmaftcr,  but  he  had  much  more  merit  at 
either  profeffion.  According  as  the  times  were 
peaceable  or  turbulent,  he  purfucdone  or  ibe  other 
of  thcfe  occupations.  Some  of  his  plays  were  pro- 
duced foon  after  the  death  of  James  the  firft,  but 
their  fuccefs  does  not  appear  to  have  been  equal  to 
their  merit  till  they  were  brought  forward  at  the  Re- 
Horation.  He  did  not,  however,  live  long  enough 
to  reap  any  folid  advantages  from  this  revival  of  his 
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reputation ;  for,  having  been  burnt  out  with  his  fa- 
mily at  the  dreadful  fire  in  1666,  both  he  and  his 
wife  were  fo  feized  with  terror  at  the  (hocking  event 
that  they  died  within  the  fpace  of  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  were  buried  in  the  fame  grave. 

Shirley's  dramatic  works  are  faid  to  have 
been  printed  according  to  the  following  dates.  The 
Wedding,  1629,  was  performed  at  the  Phoenix. 
This  play  is  well  fpoken  of,  and  was  twice  revived 
withfuccefs.  The  Grateful  Servant^  1630,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  greatly  applauded,  was  accom- 
panied by  eight  copies  of  verfes,  two  of  them 
written  in  Latin.  This  comedy  was  revived  twice, 
but  its  reception  was  not  perhaps  equal  to  Shir- 
ley's expectation,  for  he  took  the  principal  circum- 
ftance  in  it  to  afiiil  him  in  the  plot  of  the  Humourcus 
Courtier. 

The  School  of  Compliment,  though  brought  out 
third  was  written  firlt.  Its  date  is  1631,  and  it 
does  not  feem  to  have  been  fo  fuccefsful  as  either 
of  the  others.  The  Changes,  1632,  was  greatly  fuc- 
cefsful, both  during  the  author's  life  time  and  after 
his  death,  till  Dry  den  took  a  principal  circum- 
llance  into  his  Maiden  Qiieen ;  which,  not  being 
liked  as  he  introduced  it,  the  innocent,  as  we  fre- 
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quently  fee  in  life,  fufFered  for  being  in  company 
with  the  guilty. 

Contention  for  Honour  and  Riches,  and  The 
Triumph  of  Peace,  were  mafques,  and  had  fuccefs 
through  the  medium  of  decoration.  The  Witty 
Fair  One,  1633,  has  merit,  but  its  reception  did  not 
anfvver  the  author's  hopes  or  expectations.  Of  the 
Bird  in  the  Cage,  alfo  in  1633,  we  have  different  re- 
ports. It  had  great  fuccefs  on  the  ftage,  and  was 
revived  with  the  higheft  approbation  on  its  being 
printed,  not  only  on  account  of  the  play  itfelf  but 
an  ironical  dedication  to  the  famous  Pryn  ne,  whofe 
attack  on  the  theatre  we  have  gone  through  the 
hiftory  of.  It  is  a  fingular  flory  and  ftrangely  con- 
ducted, but  thofe  who  read  it  will  find  in  it  fomc 
fterling  materials. 

The  Tray  tor,  which  is  little  more  than  a  judi- 
cious alteration  of  a  piece  under  the  fame  title 
written  by  one  Rivers,  a  Jefuit,  was  performed  in 
1635,  and  revived  in  1692,  as  well  as  twenty-fix 
years  afterwards  with  alterations  by  Bullock,  but 
it  never  did  much;  indeed  tragedy  was  not  the  forte 
of  Shirley. 

The  Lady  of  Pleafure,  *^37«     This  play  is  not 
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remarkable  for  any  ftriking  merit,  for  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  full  of  indecency  ;  but  this  was  the  vice 
of  the  times,  and  Shirley,  not  content  with  intro- 
ducing the  circumllance  of  a  man's  enjoying  the 
perfon  of  a  young  lady  and  fancying  her  the  devil, 
in  his  Grateful  Servant,  which,  as  we  have  feen,  was 
recommended  by  eight  copies  of  verfes,  has  brought 
it  forward  again  in  this  piece,  Mrs.  BfifeN,  however, 
anxiouslo  make  her  own  fex  as  knowing  as  poflible, 
has  again  hafhed  up  this  turtle  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  green  fat  in  her  play  of  the  Lucky  Chance, 

The  Young  Admiral,  i637»  performed  at  a 
private  houfe  in  Drury  Lane,  is  a  play  of  very  me- 
diocre pretentions.  The  Example^  fame  year.  This 
is  a  tragi  comedy  as  well  as  the  laft,  and  like  that  it 
has  but  a  faint  title  to  commendation.  Hyde  Park, 
1637.  again.  We  get  at  Shirley's  genuis  befl 
when  we  get  to  his  comedies.  This  play,  though 
far  from  a  perfect  performance,  has  many  flaflies  of 
excellent  humour,  but  it  is  irregular  and  undra- 
matic ;  and,  like  almoft  the  whole  of  this  author's 
works,  requires  to  be  regulated  by  a  mafterly  hand. 
In  fiiort,  there  is  too  much  of  Fletcher  about 
Shirley  to  enfure  him  a  permanent  reputation. 

His   next  comedy,  The  Gamejlcr^   is  a  fltong 
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proof  of  this.  The  plot,  though  perfectly  natural, 
is  full  of  perplexity,  but  there  are  parts  of  it  that 
•wouW  do  credit  to  any  author.  The  characters  are 
flron^  fed  the  moral  is  interefting.  This  play  was 
altered  by  Charles  Johnson,  and  called  The 
Wife's  Relief  but  his  language  does  not  mix  well 
with  Shirley's.  Garrick,  who  better  under- 
ftood  the  ftage,  brought  it  forward  under  the  title  of 
The  Gamefters,  but  he  omitted  certainly  the  two 
flrongeft  written  fcenes  in  the  whole  play,  and  thus 
it  has  never  yet  been  properly  altered  ;  if  it  were  to 
be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it  would  keep  a 
refpectable  ftand  among  the  flock  lift. 

Wc  next  find  two  tragi-comedies,  one.  called 
The  Royal  Majlcr, and  the  other  The  Dukes  Mijlrefsy 
The  firlt  had  ten  copies  of  complimentry  verfes  per- 
fixed  to  it,  though  it  had  a  fliort  exiftence,  and  the 
other  fncaked  out  of  the  world  without  being  noticed 
at  all.  The  Maid's  Revenge  is  faid  to  have  been 
Shirley's  fecond  play,  and  indeed  there  is  every 
appearance  of  it,  for  it  is  a  very  puerile  performance. 
Chabot,  Admiral  of  France,  is  a  work  of  but  little 
merit.     Thefe  four  laft  plays  bear  date  1638. 

The  Ball.  A  play  in  which  Shirley  is  faid  to 
have  been affifted  by  George  Chapman.  Arcadia. 
This  play  is  founde^d  on  fir  Philip  Sidney's  .^r- 
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cadia,  a  poem  incapable  of  being  dramatized;  and, 
as  if  it  was  not  dull  and  perplexed  enough  in  Shir- 
ley's attempt  to  bring  it  on  the  ftage,  it  has  been 
fmce  done  into  a  tragedy  by  a  Mr.  MA«tMAMARA 
Morgan;  and  though  (luffed  with  the  moft  con- 
temptible mixture  of  puerility  and  bombaft,  had 
fuccefs    through    the   acting   of  Barry  and  Mifs 

NOSSITER, 

The  Humourous  Courtier  was  performed  with 
good  fuccefs.  Whoever  fearches  for  Shirley's 
merit  will  find  it  in  comedy.  The  Opportunity. 
There  is  a  refemblance  in  this  play  of  Meafure  for 
Msafure,  and  other  ftories.  It  is  not  the  bell  play 
of  this  author,  but  it  is  far  from  a  bad  one, 

St.  Patrick  for  Ireland  is  a  hiftorical  play;  but 
it  only  corntains  a  part  of  the  (lory,  and  is  in  other 
refpects  a  loofe  and  uninterelling  performance.  In 
Loves  Cruelty,  a  tragedy,  there  is  not  much  to  boaft 
of.  The  (Irange  circumitance  of  a  hufband's  con- 
cealing his  wifes  adultery  is  too  revoking.  The 
Conjlant  Maid  is  a  comedy  that  contains  much'plca- 
fantry,  but  there  is  very  little  novelty  in  the  inci- 
dents or  the  author's  management  of  them.  The 
feven  laft  pieces  bear  date  1640. 

The  Coronation^  which  was  faid  to  have  been 
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written  fmgly  by  Fletcher,  is  alfo  dated  1640. 
Shirley  laid  claim  to  it,  and  his  claim  was  allowed. 
It  is  not  very  material,  however,  who  wrote  it,  ex- 
cept for  the  merit  of  particular  paflages,  for  as  a. 
play  it  has  not  much  to  boaft  of.  The  Triumph^/ 
Beauty  is  a  mafque,  which  was  performed  for  the 
amufement  of  fome  young  noblemen.  The  fubject 
is  the  Judgment  of  Paris. 

V  The  Brothers.  This  fubject,  which  has  been 
treated  repeatedly  ever  lince  L  erence,  cannot  fail 
to  fucceed  according  to  the  merit  of  the  different 
authors  who  choofe  it;  and,  whether  we  inRance  this 
plffy,  the  Squire^of  Aljatia^  Tom  Jfones,  the  School 
for  Scandal,  or  any  other  of  thofe  numerous  pro- 
ductions, cither  plays  or  novels,  into  which  the  ef- 
fence  of  this  fubject  has  been  introduced,  it  mud 
be  confidercd  as  the  mod  pardonable  plagiary  that 
can  be,  becaufe  the  intereil  is  affecting  and  always 
in  nature. 

The  Sijlcrs.  There  are  four  or  five  French 
things,  which  have  a  refemblance  to  this  comedy. 
Shirley's  play  has  merit  in  parts,  but  is  not 
well  hung  together,  aqd,  therefore,  the  intereft  palls. 
The  Doubtful  Heir  is  another  of  thofe  mixtures  of 
merit  and  defect  which  we  perpetually  find  in  this 
author.  You  always  pity  him  for  making  Fletcher 
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his  model:      The  Impojlor  is  fairly  criticifed  by  the 
fame  obfervation. 

The  Cardinal  is  a  tragedy.  Its  fiicce fs  we  have 
no  information  of,  but  in  the  clofet  we  eafily  dif- 
cover  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  It  creates  but 
little  iHtereft,  and  is  upon  the  whole,  in  fpight  of 
fome  good  writing,  a  very  dull  thing.  One  has 
ground  to  fufpcct  that  many  of  thefe  plays  were  not 
produced  at  the  time  they  were  faid  to  have  been 
performed.  We  perceive. this  in  the  next  play  of  this 
author,  called  The  Court  Secret,  Vih\c\\  was  intended 
to  have  been  performed  but  was  interdicted, 

Cupid  and  Death.  This  is  a  mafque,  and  every 
body  knows  that  the  fubject  muft  be  the  changing  of 
their  arraws.  We  are  told  that  it  was  performed  in 
March  26,  1653,  but  this  can  fcarcely  be  credited, 
unlefs  we  can  alio  believe  that  Cromwell  ftrained 
a  point  to  pleafe  the  Portuguefe  ambaffador,  before 
whom  it  is  faid  to  have  been  reprefented.  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  however,  efpecially  when 
we  reflect  that  this  was  the  very  time  the  poor  actors 
were  fo  frequently  hunted  about  and  fent  to  prilon. 
Looking  further  I  find  the  date  in  another  authot 
1658,  and  in  Lancbaine  1659, 

The  Politician^  and  The  Gentlemen  of  Venice^ 
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are  tragi  comedies  and  their  dates  1658.  In  mod 
of  the  accounts  of  them,  they  are  pieces  of  incon- 
iiderable  merit.  The  fird  is  taiicn  from  Mont* 
gomery's  Urania^  and  the  otlier  from  Don  Quixote^ 
The  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulyjfes  for  the  Armnir 
of  Achilles,  is  a  iriaique,  or  interlude,  written  to 
Jerve  fome  temporary  purpofe. 

We  have  now  Honoria  and  Mammon  a  comedy, 
date  1649,  and  Andromana,  a  tragedy,  which  make 
up  all  the  works  of  Shirley  that  have  been 
printed.  He  is  faid  bcfides  to  have  written  St» 
Allans,  a  tragedy,  Look  to  the  Lady,  a  comedy,  and 
Rojania,  or  Love's  Victory,  a  comedy,  but  ihefe  were 
never  publKhed.  Honoria  and  Mammon  \^  x\oih\i\g 
more  than  the  Contention  for  Honour  and  Riches, 
fuelled  from  an  int«rludc  into  a  comedy,  and  An- 
dromana,  or  the  Merchant's  Wife,  is  fir  Philip  Sid. 
key's  Arcadia,  taken  up  again  to  lefs  purpofe  tban 
when  it  was  handled  the  firfl:  time. 

Thus  we  have  enumerated  at  Icaft  ihe  plays 
of  Shirley.  To  criticife  them  would  require 
more  room  than  can  here  be  fparcd.  His  work5, 
however,  have  been  at  dififercnt  limes,  except  the 
three  lafl  mentioned  pieces,  all  publiflied,  but  are 
difficult  to  be  got  at,  though  the  efi'ence  of  them 
\vill  be  found  in  other  authors,  which  circumftance 
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has  made  Shirley  a  ftrong  fupporter  of  the  theatre, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  though  all  his  plays 
appear  to  be  written  before  the  Reftoration,  they 
very  materially,  through  the  management  of  Da- 
VENANT  contributed  to  its  reputation  immediately 
after  it;  fjr  his  talents  have  been  frequently  a  theme 
of  admiration  for  the  critics,  and,  had  he  not  lived  in 
a  very  difcouraging  time,  inflead  of  feeing  his  works 
pilfered  and  mutilated,  we  fhould  have  had  the  fa- 
ti.sfaction  and  he  the  credit  of  finding  his  name  placed 
greatly  above  others  who,  wiih  fhallower  preten- 
tions, have  been  coniidered  as  better  writers. 

Randolph  was  a  writer  of  very  extraordinary 
abilities.     He  was  one    of  the  very  few  in  whom 
learning  became  no  clog  to  genius,  and  this  feems  to 
have  been  bccaufe  in  him  ihe  natural  and  acquired 
qualities  were  tempered  by  a  moft  equitable  mean 
in  his  judgement.     I   cannot   comprehend  that  lan- 
guage can  be  more  beautiful,  more   fenfible,   more 
keen,  more  ju(t,  than  in   many  parts  of  the   Mm/cs 
Looking  Glafs,    It  does  not,  however,  appear,  though 
Randolph,  for  the  fpecimen  we  have  of  him,  was 
perhaps  the  bell  poet  between   Spencer  and  Dry- 
den,  that  the  drama  was  his  true  iiyle  of  writing. 
His  language  was   above   common  nature  ;  it  Was 
ever  elevated,  ever  foaring,  and  therefore  its  beft 
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vehicle  was  rliime  and  meafufc.     But  let  us  look 
at  his  dramatic  pieces,  which  are  fix  in  number. 

Arijlippus^  a  comedy,  date  1630.  This  piece 
Teems  to  have  been  written  facecioufly  to  cxcufc 
ihofc  cxccffes  to  which  Randolph  was  indeed  too 
fatally  attached,  for  ihey  killed  him  at  the  age  of 
twenty  nine.  It  is  called  /Irlfttppus,  or  the  Jovial 
Philofopker,  d(*nonJlrativ(ly  proving  that  quarts, 
pints,  and  potties  are  fometimes  necfjjary  authors  in  a 
fchclafs  library.  I  think  it  very  unlikely  that  this 
Jeux  d'efprit,  though  it  was  publifhcd,  was  ever 
performed.  The  Conceited  Pedlar^  was  a  mere 
bagatelle  that  accompanied  the  above  play. 

The  Jealous  Lovers,  which  is  dated  1632,  is 
faid  to  be  the  bell  of  Randolph's  works.  The 
writing  is  certainly  not  {o  mallcrly.as  that  of  the 
Mufes  Looking  Glafs,  but  taking  it  as  a  regular  co- 
medy there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  critics  are 
right.  He  was  the  darling  wit  of  the  univerfity,  the 
ftudcnts  delighted  in  performing  this  play  thcm- 
fclvcs,  and  almoft  every  man  of  eminent  genius 
wrote  fomeihing  in  praifc  of  it. 

Thcfe  panegyrics  are  too  long  to  tranfcribe. 
The  fcnfe  of  one  of  them  is,  that  the  Jealous  Lover. ^ 
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t)ught.to  be  confervcd  in  fomc  great  library;  that 
if,  through  chance  or  injury  of  time.  Aristo- 
phanes, Plautus,  and  Terence  (hould  be  lol^ 
to  the  world,  their  united  merit  might  be  recognized 
in  this  play;  for  fays  the  panegyrift  thou  haft  drawn 
the  pander,  the  gull,  the  jealous  lover,  the  doating 
father,  the  (hark,  the  curft  wife.  All  thefe,  fays  he, 
thou  haft 

So  truly  given  in  their  own  proper  ftyle 

As  if  thy  active  foul  had  dwelt  a  while 

In  each  man's  body  ;  and  at  length  had  fcen 

How  in  their  humours  they  themfelvcs  clemean. 

The  Mufes  Looking  Glafs,  date  1638.  A  fmgla 
'objection  lies  againft  the  admiflion  that  this  is  one 
of  the  greateft  efforts  of  human  genius,  and  even 
this  objection  is  almoft  done  away  in  the  clofet. 
The  Mufes  Looking  Glafs,  which  is  called  a  comedy, 
is  certainly  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  de- 
tached fcenes  which,  though  they  have  a  laudable 
and  moral  tendency,  grow  cold  from  being  decla- 
matory and  unimportant  for  want  of  a  plot,  to  the 
denouement  of  which  the  characters  ought  to  be 
impelled  by  one  natural  iniereft.  In  fhort,  this  fuc- 
ceffion  of  dialoguej.  are  conveyed  to  the  audience 
through  a  grex.  and  therefore  with  the  difappearance 
of  each  character  all  concern  ceafes  with  the  real 
auditor. 

▼  OL.  IV.  « 
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On  this  account  the  Mufes  Looking  Glafs  can 
never  generally  fucceed.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  fubtle  variety  of  arguments  by  which 
CoLAX  reconciles  difcontent,  fool  hardinefs,  cow- 
ardly fear,  voluptuoufnefs,  felf  denial,  avarice,  pro- 
digality, and  the  prodigious  fhades  of  vice  and  folly 
which  this  capable  and  difcriminating  author  has  in- 
troduced into  his  play  ;  but  if  Co  lax  is  tired  with 
them  and  adminifters  to  their  vanity  to  get  rid  of 
them  how  much  more  muft  the  audience  cool,  in 
fpight  of  their  wrefted  admiration  of  thofc  charming 
arguments,  which  feem  to  pervade  all  the  paffions, 
and  their  diilinctions,  in  human  nature. 

Invention  was  almoft  exhaufted  in  its  praife,  and 
among  the  efforts  of  its  numerous  admirers  we 
find  the  following  happy  diftich  by  West. 

Who  looks  within  his  clearer ^lafs,  will  fay 
At  ®nce,  he  wrote  on  ethic  tract,  and  play. 

Amyntasy  or  the  Impojfible  Dowry^  date  1638,  has 
great  beauty.  It  is  replete  with  the  beft  traits  which 
diftinguilhed  Guarini,  and  Tasso,  without  the 
fervile  refemblance  of  either.  With  fimplicity,  it  is 
full  of  elevation;  and,  though  correctly  natural,  it 
is  highly  dignified.  In  fhort,  it  is  one  of  the  fined 
fpecimens  of  paftoral  poetry  in  this  language,  and 
the  fubject  is  appropriate  and  interclling;  but  not 
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being  filled  with  a  fufficient  variety  of  characters, 
and  incidents,  to  give  it  life  on  the  ftage,  it  has 
never  been  revived  with  fuccefs. 

His  lad  play  was  called  Ihy  for  Honejly,  Down 
with  Knavery.  This  being  only  an  ingenious  tranfla- 
tion  from  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes,  it  was  too 
extravagant  a  bufinefs  to  fucceed,  had  it  been  at- 
tempted, but  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe  it  was  never 
performed. 

The  works  of  this  author,  beautiful  and  correct 
as  they  are  every  where  as  writings,  are  by  no 
means  fufficiently  dramatic ;  and,  therefore,  they 
have  furniQied  a  large  fource  of  materials  for  thofe 
who- could  not  write  fo  well  but  who  could  mfmage 
better.  Dodsley  (ays  with  his  ufual  candour  and 
franknefs,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  confeffes  his  ob- 
ligations to  Randolph  for  his  Toyjhop^  the  hint  of 
which  he  took  from  the  Conceited  Pedlar^  that "  the 
''  Mufes  Looking  Glafs  has  been  always  e'teemed  as 
**  an  excellent  common  place  book  to  inllruct  dia- 
"  matic  authors  in  the  art  of  drawing  characters;" 

This  holds  good  in  a  much  ftronger  degree. 
No  author  for  the  quantity  he  wrote  has  been  fo 
pilfered  as  Randolph,  and  no  wonder.  Where 
(hould  men  find  materials  but  at  the  fountain  head  ? 
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'Tis  univerfally  allowed  that  there  never  was  a 
writer  more  original.  When  his  brother  publifliedl 
his  works  in  1664,  which  ran  through  five  editions, 
a  friend,  on  reading  them,  wrote  the  following  lines: 

With  what  an  extafy  fhall  we  behold 
This  book  ?  Which  is  no  ghoft  of  any  old 
Worm  eaten  author:  here's  no  jeft,  or  hint. 
It  had  his  head  both  for  its  ore,  and  mint, 
Were't  not  for  feme  tranflations,  none  could  know 
Whether  he  had  e'er  looked  in  book  or  no. 

In  Randolph  the  world  certainly  loft  an  iri- 
valuablc  treafiirc  ;  for,  if  in  the  midft  of  thofe 
fafliionable  exccffes  into  which  he  fo  thoughtlefsly 
plunged,  and  which  cut  him  oflF  fo  early  in  life,  he 
-was  able  to  produce  fo  many  fterling  and  admirable 
proofs  of  great  and  extraordinary  genius,  particular 
learning,  and  general  information;  what  might  not 
have  been  expected  from  him  had  he  lived  to  have 
matured  fuch  talents,  to  have  felt  the  honefl  pride 
derived  from  meritorious  exertions,  and  a  confci- 
oufnefs  of  the  fuperior  dignity  refulting  from  the 
power  and  the  gratification  of  conveying  delight 
and  inftruction  to  mankind. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


MAY,  BROME,  MILTON,  AND  COWLEY. 


Before  I  examine  the  productions  of  Dryden 
and  other  dramatic  authors,  whofe  labours  ftretch 
beyond  the  Revolution,  I  (hall  go  through  all  thofe 
who  finilhed  their  career  before  that  event ;  taking 
them  by  feniority  either  as  to  fame  or  the  time  ia 
which  they  wrote. 

May,  who  was,  as  we  have  feen,  competitor  with 
fir  William  Daven  ant  for  the  laurel,  was  a  man 
of  no  mear^  abilities.  General  poetry,  however, 
and  hiftory,  were  more  congenial  to  his  talents  than 
the  ftage.  He  feems  to  have  manifefted  all  the 
vexation  of  a  difappointed  man  from  the  moment  he 
failed  in  his  contention  with  fir  William  Da- 
venant;  for,  after  having  been  an  accomplifhed 
and  plyant  courtier,  out  of  mere  picque  and  refent- 
ment,  he  efpoufed  the  republican  caufe  without 
motive,  or  without  principle ;  acting  a  part  exactly 
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oppofite  to   the   conduct   of   Davenant,  whofe 
^  loyalty,  and  duty,  have  been  the  the^ne  of  every 
man's  admiration. 

Lord  Clarendon  after  commending  his  good 
qualities  as  a  man,  and  extolling  his  merit  as  a  podt 
and  a  hiftorian,  is  forced  into  the  following  con- 
feffion :  "  Yet,  to  ihew  that  pride  cJmU  envy  have 
*'  their  influence  upon  the  narroweft  minds,  and 
'*  which  have  the  grcatcft'  femblance  of  humility, 
"  though  he  had  received  much  countenance,  and 
**  a  very  confiderable  donative  from  the  king,  upon 
"  his  majefly's  refufing  to  give  hiin  a  fmall  penfion, 
"  which  he  had  defigned  and  promifed  to  another 
u  very  ingenious  perfon,  whofe  qualities  he  thought 
"  inferior  to  his  own,  he  fell  from  his  duty  and  all 
"  his  former  friends,  and  proUituted  himfelf  to  the 
"  vile  office  of  celebrating  the  infdmi)us  acts  of 
'*  thofe  who  were  in  rebellion  againft.  the  king; 
"  which  he  did  fo  meanly,  that  he  feemed  to  all' 
•'  men  to  have  loft  his  wits  when  he  left  his  honefty  ; 
**  and  fhortly  after  died  miferable  and  neglected, 
*'  and  deferves  to  be  forgotten." 

His  tranflation  of  Luc  an 's  Pharfalia^  and  his 
own  fupplement  of  Luc  an,  are  allowed  to  be  good 
poetry,  and  his  hiftory  of  Richard  the  fecond,  is 
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defervedly  celebrated.     His  plays,  five  in  number, 
had  conliderable  merit. 

Antigone,  a  tragedy,  date  1631.  This  play  is 
borrowed  from  Sophocles,  Sen  ECA,and  St  at  i  us; 
and,  though  it  has  merit  in  the  writing,  is  dull  and 
heavy  and  loo  unwieldy  to  accommodate  itfelf  to 
action,  and  therefore  pleafes  readers  tolerably  well, 
but  hearers  not  at  ail. 

The  Heir,  a  comedy,  dated  1633,  has  a  great 
(hare  of  merit.  It  was  publilhed  by  Dobsley  in 
his  collection  of  old  plays,  and  is  certainly  full  <j>f 
interefling  fituation  and  ftrong  characteriftic  writing; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  play,  nor  can  it  be 
made  fo.  The  enmity  of  the  two  houfes,  the  ftrange 
demand  of  the  king  that  Leucothoe  fliall  yield  to 
his  defires,  and  the  conflablc,  and  the  watch,  who 
feize  EuGENio,  are  all  ftolen  from  Shakespear; 
but  thefe  plagiaries  are  coarfe  caricatures,^and  what's 
worfe  are  introduced  without  a  fair  drift  or  motive. 

The  under  plot  is  grofs  and  indelicate;  and, 
though  there  is  fome  whim  in  making  Shallow, 
out  of  vanity  and  boafting,  take  the  difgrace  to  him- 
felf  of  Lucy's  being  with  child  by  him,  though  he 
knows  he  never  had  any  criminal  intercourfe  with 
her;  her  being  delivered  of  a  pillow  is  failing  rather 
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too  near  the  wind.  Upon  the  whole  there  is  rottie- 
thing  to  admire  in  this  play  but  chalk  drawings  from 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  Meafure  for  Meajure,  and  Much 
ado  about  Nothing,  and  thofe  faint  and  without  force) 
cannot  pofTibly  be  confidered  as  an  admiffible  fub- 
flitute  for  thofe  admirable  pictures  of  nature  and 
truth,  which  are  fo  greatly  fuperior  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  incomparable  bard. 

Agripplna,  a  tragedy,  date  1628,  is  taken  from 
XiPHiLiNUs,  Tacitus,  and  Suetonius.  The 
fubject  is  unproductive  and  never  has  fucceeded 
on  any  ftage,  notwiihftanding  the  various  ways  it 
has  been  attempted  to  be  brought  forward.  May's 
effort  is  but  weak,  and  therefore,  though  it  was 
printed  at  three  different  periods,  it  has  been  but 
little  known  on  the  ftage. 

Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  date  1654.  In  this 
tragedy  May  either  to  manifeft  his  candour,  or  his 
reading,  has  given  the  names  of  fix  claffical  writers, 
from  whofe  works  he  took  this  piece,  befides  having 
followed  Daniel,  and  confulted  two  or  three 
others;  yet  with  all  thefe  good  materials,  fo  true  it  is 
that  too  many  cooks  fpoil  the  broth,  he  has  not  been 
able  to  produce  a  paffable  play. 

The  Old  Couple^  a  comedy,  date  1658,  which 
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accompanies  the  Heir  in  Do ds ley's  collection,  is 
written  to  expofe  the  vice  of  covetoufnefs.  It 
abounds  with  lingular  and  ludicrous  circuraftances, 
and  contains  fome  pleafantry  and  humour.  There 
is  fomething  well  conceived  in  the  circuniftance  of 
turning  the  heart  of  Earthworm  from  avariciouf- 
nefs  to  benevolence;  but  the  mode  is  too  fudden  for 
it  cannot  be  in  nature  that  rooted  covetoufnefs  fliould 
find  an  indantaneous  cure.  As  to  the  tricks  that  are 
introduced,  firfl;  to  perplex  and  afterwards  to  unravel 
the  plot,  they  are  trite  and  hackneyed  and  excite 
more  curiofity  than  they  gratify.  If  upon  the  whole, 
however,  it  were  fimplified  it  does  not  want  requi- 
fites  to  form  a  good  comedy;  but  a  bungler  could 
not  effect  it,  and  a  man  of  talents  would  not  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  make  the  trial. 

Philips  and  Winstantly  afcribe  to  May 
two  other  plays;  but  it  is  not  proved  that  one  of 
them  was  ever  feen,  and  it  is  proved  beyond  contra- 
diction that  the  other  was  printed  before  May  was 
born.  This  poet  was  a  proof  that  Falstaff's  ob- 
fervation,  "  fretting  and  grief  puffs  a  man  up  like  a 
"  bladder,"  may  be  truth,  for  he  lived  a  life  of 
vexation  and  difappointraent,  and  was  perpetually  a 
prey  to  the  irritability  natural  to  it,  yet  he  enjoyed 
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unconquerable  health,  and  grew  fo  immenfely  fat 
that  he  was  choaked  with  his  night  cap. 

Brome,  who  was  originally  a  menial  fcrvant  of 
jo N SON,  had  good  fenfc  enough  to  avail  himfelf  of 
as  much  as  would  ferve  his  purpofe  of  ihofe  dog- 
matic leflTons,  which,  in  his  oftentation  of  wit  his  pre- 
ceptor forced  upon  all  thofe  who  would  liften  to 
them.  Jon  SON  ufed  to  brag  that  of  all  his  pupils 
Brome  had  the  moil  accommodating  docility.  His 
words  ire  faid  to  have  been  that  '*  Brome  made  a 
«  very  good  ufe  of  (he  improvement  he  had  ac- 
^'  cjuired  during  a  long  apprenticefhip  under  fo 
«•  fliilful  a  maaer." 

The  bed  advantage  Brome  took  of  Jonson's 
leflbns  was  to  lludy  men  and  manners ;  for,  as  he  had 
ftrength  of  mind  enough  to  invent  his  own  plots, 
and  good  fenfe  enough  to  keep  to  comedy,  which  he 
felt  to  be  his  proper  forte,  he  found  that  obfervation 
would  anfwer  his  purpofe,  perhaps,  better  than 
reading.  There  feems  alfo  to  have  been  another 
piece  of  cunning  about  him  for  which  he  ought  to 
be  commended.  It  was  that,  however  he  might 
feel  himfelf  equal  to  the  tafk  of  writing  plays,  and 
therefore  probably  find  it  neceffary  to  treafure  up 
materials  for  the  undertaking,  knowing  and  perhapi 
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fearing  the  irafcible  temper  of  Jon  son,  he  took 
care  not  to  fet  himfelf  up  as  his  jival  to  any  formi- 
dable degree,  for  he  produced  but  one  play  during 
the  life  time  of  his  mailer. 

This  was  the  Northern  Lafs^  1632.  It  was  com- 
mended by  veries  from  Jon  son  and  others,  and  is 
well  fpoken  of.  Indeed  it  is  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
beft  of  this  author's  plays,  no  one  of  which,  to  fay 
truth,  ever  arrived  to  any  very  eminent  degree  of 
reputation.  They  all  contain  true  character,  found 
language,  and  natural  fituation,  and  they  create  in- 
terefl,  but  none  of  thefe  requifites  are  given  with 
fufficient  force  to  effect  the  mind  materially.  This 
ppmedy  was  twice  revived,  the  la(l  time  with  the 
addition  of  fongs  compofed  by  Daniel  Purcell, 
and  this  feems  to  be  \yhat  is  wanting  to  give  Brom^ 
confequcnce  as  a  dramatic  writer.  For  there  js 
juft  enough  plot  and  good  dialogue  in  his  comedies 
as  might  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  fongs  of 
what  we  call  a  comi^  opera. 

His  next  comedy  is  dated  1.640.  It  is  called  The 
Sparagus  Garden^  and  is  of  the  complexion  of  the 
lalt ;  but  it  is  even  lighter;  and,  as  it  has  never  been 
revived  with  fongs,  it  has  been  loft  to  the  theatre  for 
ought  wc  can  learn  ever  fmce  the  firil  feafgn  of  i^s 
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Tcprefentation.     Antipodes^  fame  year,  fliarcd   ttie 
fame  fate. 

The  Jovial  Crew  is  dated  1652.  This  piece 
gives  us  a  complete  clue  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
this  author.  It  has  been  fiequently  revived,  and  it  is 
in  the  recollection  of  many  of  the  public,  that  em- 
bellifhed  with  fome  fweet  mufic  by  Arne,  and  per- 
formed with  great  ftrength  it  had  a  confiderable  run 
at  Covent  Garden  theatre,  at  which  time  the  town 
received  it  as  a  production  full  of  humour,  whim, 
and  pleafantry  ;  but  it  mufl  be  confeffcd.  had  it  not 
been  for  that  mulic,  and  that  Urcngih,  its  pretentions 
are  not  very  far  above  mediocrity,  and  after  all,  as 
we  faw  it  then,  it  did  not  come  from  the  hands  of 
of  Brome,  but  had  been  completely  altered  into  a 
ballad  opera  by  one  Roome,  who  was  an  undertaker 
for  funerals  as  well  as  for  ballad  operas,  and  who, 
fomehow  or  other,  offended  Pope  and  was  therefore 
introduced  into  the  Dunciad. 

In  the  ftate  Roome  left  the  Jovial  Crew,  it  was 
found  by  fome  theatrical  amateurs,  who  improved 
it  Hill  further,  and  it  was  not  till  it  had  received  all 
this  improvement  that  it  came  out  at  Covent  Garden, 
at  which  time  it  was  patronized  by  the  celebrated 
and  truly  amiable  fir  William   Young,  whofc 
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heart  was  full  of  fecial  virtue,  and  whofe  philan- 
throphy  and  beneficence  have  been  the  theme  of  all 
the  polite  circles  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
Englan  d. 

The  Mad  Couple  well  Matched,  1653,  ^^^  little 
fuccefs  with  Brome;  but  having  broadnefs  enough 
in  its  humour  to  bear  the  title  of  The  Debauchee,  or 
the  Credulous  Cuckold,  Mrs.  Behn  caught  at  an  op- 
portunity fo  favourite  to  the  bent  of  her  genius,  and 
brought  it  forward  with  fome  fuccefs  under  that 
title.  Novella,  1653,  has  a  good  character  given  it 
by  Langbaine  and  others;  but,  though  it  has 
nature  and  interell  to  a  certain  degree,  I  cannot 
think  with  them  that  it  exceeds  many  comedies  of 
their  time. 

The  Court  Beggar,  faid  to  have  been  performed 
in  1632,  and  printed  1653,  is  like  almoft  every 
thing  elfe  of  this  author  who  fometimes  got  beyond 
mediocrity  but  never  arrived  at  excellence.  The 
City  Wit,  1653,  T^^  Damoifelle  fame  year,  The 
(leeens  Exchange,  1657,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
vived under  the  title  of  The  Royal  Exchange,  and 
the  Englijh  Moor,  1659,  "^^7  ^^  known  by  the  fame 
mode  of  defcription. 

The  Love  Sick   Court,  1658,    C event   Garden 
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Weeded,  fame  year,  New  Academy,  and  The  Queen 
and  Concubine,  make  up  the  whole  of  this  author'* 
works,  not  one  of  which  pieces  will  bear  a  high 
culogium.  In  fhort,  we  muft  confidcr  Brdme  as  a 
creditable  author,  faithful  to  nature,  and  anxious  to 
acquire  meritorious  praife,  but  all  his  productions 
are  deficient  in  that  ftrengih  and  force  without  which 
no  production  can  maintain  a  permanent  reputation 
on  the  flage. 

The  Comus,  and  Sam/on  Agonijies,  of  Mi  lton, 
give  me  a  title  to  introduce  that  great  man  into  this 
work,  which  I  (hould  do  to  much  ftronger  efFec« 
could  my  faint  praife  add  the  fmalled  ludre  to  his 
fplendid  reputation ;  or,  that  accomplifhed,  were 
not  the  happicft  cfFuiions  the  mind  can  conceive,  or 
the  pen  tranfmit  already  anticipated  by  the  delight 
of  his  numerous  admirers. 

It  will  be  impoflTible  here,  even  were  my  incli- 
nation ever  fo  Urong  to  enquire  into  the  variety  of 
opinions  that  have  been  entertained  by  different 
writers  of  Milton's  public  and  private  conduct, 
his  feniiments  or  their  incentives,  his  actions  of 
their  motives.  Whether  his  political  difquifitions 
are  to  be  afcribcd  to  principle  or  interell,  his.  re- 
ligious doctrines  to  piety  or  hypociicy,  whether  he 
hved  in  penury  or  profperity,  whether  he  "  over- 
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"**  looked  the  milder  excellence  of  fuavity  and  fofl- 

*'  nefs  and  was  a  lion  that  had  not  fltill  in  dandling 

**  the  kid,"  or  whether,  "he  was  open  and  affable, 

'"  and  his  coi.verfation  eafy,  cheerful,  and  inftruct- 

**'  ive."  Whether,  in  fhort,  accoiding  to  one  great 
ttran,  "  he  bore  his  misfortunes  with  patience  and 

"  refignation,  and  that,  after  he  was  blind,  his  three 

"  daughters  ufed  to  read  to  him;"  or,  according  to 

*'  another,  "  thai  he  was  impatient  of  fufFering,  and 

*'  that  his  daughters  could  not  read  at  all." 

We  have  only  to  go  over  the  different  accounts 
of  Milton's  life  and  character,  and  there  is  no- 
thing contradictory  but  we  muft  fubmit  to  adknow- 
ledge.  He  was  a  catholic,  he  was  a  proteftant,  he 
was  neither.  He  rejected  prayer,  and  therefore 
did  not  admit  religion,  and  yet  in  his  Paradife  Loft 
he  makes  our  firft  parents  pray  for  a  continuation 
of  happinefs  in  a  ftate  of  innocence,  and  for  a  re- 
ftoration  of  it  after  the  fall. 

As  to  his  political  opinions  he  is  on  all  hands 
allowed  to  have  been  to  blame,  but  in  this  he  is  as 
much  excufed  as  reprobated.  If  by  one  author  we 
are  told  "  that  he  was  an  acrimonious  and  furly  rc- 
**  publican,  for  that  he  hated  all  thofe  whom  he  was 
"  required  to  obey ;  that  his  predominant  defire  was 
*'  to  deflroy  rather  than  ellablifiij  and  that  he  felt 
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"  not  fo  much  the  love  of  liberty  as  repugnance  to 
"  authority,"  all  which  would  feem  to  prove  that 
he  was  mad  as  well  as  blind.  We  are  informed  by 
another,  "  that  his  moral  and  religious  character 
"  were  excellent  but  certainly  pufhed  too  far;  for 
*'  there  were  feafons  enough  in  his  life  when  his 
"  zeal  carried  both  to  a  fanatical  height,  and  when 
"  he  might  be  faid  to  have  been  mad  with  virtue 
*'  and  religion,"  which  if  we  allow  it  is  not  madnefs 
of  the  fame  colour  with  the  other  author's  alTertion. 

Leaving  thofe  matters  and  rejecting  all  enquiry 
whether  Milton  was  tall  and  well  made,  fhort  and 
thick,  whether  his  favourite  weapon  in  the  field  was 
the  rapier  or  the  back  fword,  or  his  conftant  inftru- 
ment  in  the  clofet  was  the  organ  or  the  theorbo, 
whether  his  mufe  was  coy  at  one  feafon  and  com- 
plying at  another,  whether,  when  he  wrote,  he  took 
pen  and  ink  like  Mr.  Johnson,  or  ftewed  prune* 
like  Mr.  Bayes;  whether  he  was  a  bafhaw  in  his 
houfe  and  looked  upon  women  with  contempt;  or 
whether  he  inftructed  and  delighted  them  by  the 
charms  of  his  converfation ;  let  us  examine  his  li- 
icrary  merit  and  opinions. 

Going  into  thefe  as  far  as  my  circumfcribcd  plan 
will  allow  I  fhall  not  be  very  folicitous  to  induce 
the  reader's  belief  that  Milton,  though  he  might 
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Very  naturally  fet  a  high  value  on  Spencer  and 
Shakespear  could  either  confider  Cowley  a 
great  writer,  whofe  genius  was  totally  diffimilar  to 
his  own,  or  Dryden,  whofe  foul  was  formed  of 
materials  extremely  like  that  of  Milton,  no 
writer  at  all. 

Certainly  Milton  had  a  high  value  for  foreign 
authors  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  and  he  was 
qualified  more  to  tafte  their  beauties  than  perhaps 
any  Englifhman  of  great  genius  that  then  exifted;  for 
he  knew  correctly  mod  of  the  living  and  dead  lan- 
guages; but  this  would  confirm  in  him  a  more  com- 
petent power  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  his  coun- 
trymen, unlefs  we  can  believe  what  has  been  in- 
fmuated  that  he  extolled  Cowley  becaufe  he  was 
dead  and  there  was  no  danger  in  him,  and  decried 
Dryden  becaufe  he  was  living  and  capable  of 
proving  a  rival.  Let  us  believe  that  his  mind  was 
too  firm,  and  his  fentiments  too  fublime  to  admit 
of  fuch  unprincipled  injuftice,  or  fuch  pitiful 
fluctuation. 

As  every  thing  lyric  is  in  its  nature  dramatic, 
dithyrambics  having  been  the  origin  of  the  drama, 
and  lyric  poetry  being,  as  Milton  expreffes  it, 
wedded  to  mufic,  it  will  not  be  going  out  of  my  way 
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to  fpeak  of  Lycidas,  11  Ptnferofo^  and  V Allegro,  Tq 
fay  truth,  the  metre  of  Milton  is  every  where  mu- 
fical,  which  is  not  wonderful,  for  his  father  was  a  mu- 
fician,  from  whom  he  knew  mufic  himfelf,  and  at  a 
proper  time  we  fhall  fee  how  ufeful  he  was^o  Lawes 
in  the  original  compofition  of  Comus^  arid  it  will  not 
be  an  offence,  I  humbly  prefume,  to  affert,  though 
poets  have  written  well  who,  according  to  the  vulgar 
phrafe,  have  not  been  able  to  turn  a  tune,  that 
fhould,  by  accident,  a  mufical  mind  be  grafted  on 
a  poetical  one  the  combined  effect,  emanating  from 
the  fame  ideas,  muft  neceffarily  be  more  forcible 
than  were  it  to  refult  from  the  collifion  of  two  dif- 
ferent minds  however  congenial ;  for  it  is  infallible, 
that  the  mufician  mull  lofe  fome  of  the  furor  of  the 
poet,  and  the  poet  of  the  mufician  *. 


•  I  knew  a  mufician  of  fome  eminence  who,  being  engaged  to 
compofe  mufic,  like  doers  of  periodical  works,  at  fo  much  per  fhect, 
the  words  to  be  provided  or  written  by  his  employer,  and  knowing  the 
impoflibility  of  finding  correfpondent  expreflions  for  the  lines  he  had 
to  fet,  for  he  might  as  well  have  compofcd  a  game  at  crambo,  would 
conftantly  get  the  metre  into  his  mind  and  invent  a  gavotte,  or  a  jig, 
to  fuit  it,  and  this  muft  be  done  by  a  mufician  of  real  genius;  but 
all  the  mufical  genuis  upon  earth  could  not  do  this  by  words  in  their 
nature  truly  lyric;  by  the  poetry  for  inftance  of  Milton  or  Dry  den. 
The  affiftance  here  muft  be  mutual,  for  the  expreftion  of  the  poetry 
points  out  the  nature  of  the  mufic  requifite  for  its  appropriate  <fc- 
coration,.  and  the  mufic  gatliers  a  ftrength  and  a  beauty  from  th« 
charms  6f  the  poetey  that  infpired  it. 
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Lycidas,  though  a  weak  and,  in  fome  refpectis,  an 
incongruous  poem,  fuch  as  probably  cannot  fullain 
a' trial  by  the  fevere  laws  of  criticifm,  Has  never- 
thelefs  many  beauties;  but  I  would  not  have  thd 
world  fo  deceived  as  to  imagine  that  the  bleraiflies 
of  this  poem  are  its  imagery,  for  what  would  be  its 
merit,  being  lyric,  if  it  had  not  imagery  ?  I  will  not 
allow  any  writer  to  criticife  lyric  poetry  who  has  not 
as  ShakespAr  phrafes  it,  "  mufic  in  his  foul,"  and 
this  obfervation  cannot  be  confidered  as  illiberal 
fmce  r  accompany  it  with  a  declaration  that  a  man 
need  not  be  indifpenfibly  a  mufician  to  poflefs  this 
divine  quality.  ;       - 

Critics,  verfed  even  to  aufterity  in  all  the  nice 
and  difcriminating  rules  by  which  the  nature  of 
poetry  are  fquared  and  meafured,  have  my  free 
confent  to  examine  an  epic  poem,  a  heroic  poem,  a 
didactic  poem ;  but  when  good  fenfe,  that  forbids  in 
one  inftance,  permits  in  another,  when  fancy  is  un- 
bound and  the  mind  wearied  with  inftruction  feeks 
for  pleafure,  it  would  be  mortification  inftead  of  en- 
joyment not  to  encourage  any  latitude  within  the 
pale  of  confiftency. 

We  are  told  that  in  Lycidas  "  there  are  no.ef- 
fV  fufions  of  real  paffion,  for  that  paflion  runs  not 
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"  after  remote  allufions  and  obfcure  opinions;"  to 
which  is  added,  "  that  where  there  is  leifiire  for 
''  fiction  there  is  little  for  grief."  What  a  blow  is 
here  aimed  at  the  beauty  of  oriental  poetry  that  has 
fo  long  been  the  delight  of  the  world. 

Let  us  meet  this  critic  half  way;  let  us  fairly 
admit  that  Milton  and  his  friend  who  was  drowned 
were  not  fhepherds;  but  does  this  prove  that  they 
did  not  admire  the  beauties  of  nature  together? 
And  if  they  did  is  it  not  very  natural  that  the  lofs  of 
thofe  beauties  Ihould  be  deplored. 

But  it  fo  happens  that  this  allegory  is  only  fub- 
fervient  to  truth.  Solitude  is  the  abode  of  melan- 
choly. In  folitude,  the  fhepherd  or  the  poet  if  yoii 
will  invokes  his  mufe,  which  according  to  thefe  ftrict 
injunctions  ought  to  be  foi bidden  too,  for  no  mufe 
literally  comes  to  a  poet's  aid,  or  even  hears  him. 
He  invokes  her  with  finccrity,  for  he  fays 

So  may  fome  gentle  mufe 

With  lucky  words  favour  my  defined  urn. 

And  as  he  paflTes  turn, 

And  bid  fair  peace  be  to  my  fable  (hroud  : 

Now  this  is  not  only  fincere  but  it  is  affecting,  and 
has  a  great  deal  of  the  heart  in  it ;  but  perhaps  fome 
cynic  may  inlift,  to  fhew  what  criticifm  is,  that  it  is 
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void  of  feeling  and  full  of  felf  interefl:,  for  he  only 
raifes  an  urn  to  his  friend  that  fomebody  may  raife 
one  to  him. 

If  we  permit  this  innovation,  for  if  we  did  not 
we  mud  cut  up  poetry,  and  particularly  lyric  poetry, 
by  the  roots,  let  us  alfo  give  him  leave,  efpccially 
as  it  is  a  fweet  and  affecting  fentiment,  to  fay 

For  we  were  luirfed  upon  the  felf  fame  hill. 

Fed  the  fame  flock  by  fountain  (hade  and  rill. 

Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 

Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn, 

We  drove  a-field,  and  both  together  heard 

What  time  the  grey-fly  winds  her  fultry  horn, 

Battening  our  flocks  with  the  frefh  dews  of  night, 

Oft,  till  the  ftar,  that  rofe  at  evening  bright. 

Towards  heaven's  defcent  had  floped  his  weftern  wheel. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  truth  cxpreffed  by  a  figure,  which 
figure  adds  innocence  to  fiiendihip,  and  contempla- 
tion to  fentiment.  We  know  Milton  and  his 
friend,  as  our  critic  fays,  never  drove  a-field,  by  the 
way  the  critic  has  left  out  the  hyphen,  and  that  they 
had  no  flocks  to  batten,  but  if  they  obferved  thel'e 
beautiful  objects  from  a  window,  or  even  if  they 
made  them  the  theme  of  their  admiration  in  a  chim- 
ney corner,  the  implied  truth  remains  invincible,  and 
the  heart  irrefiftably  admits  and  partakes  the  real  grief 
occafioned  by  the  feparation  of  two  friends  whofe 
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minds  were'  fo  well  fuitcd  to  receive  and  impart  re- 
ciprocal delight  and  inftruction. 

So  much  for  the  critical  defects  of  Lycidas.    Its 
"poetical  errors  are  the  errors  of  inexperience;  but 
its  beauties  are  in  number  and  of  magnitude  enough 
infinitely  to  overcome  both. 

I  have  faid  fo  much  on  the  fubject  of  Lycidas^  be- 
Ceiufe  one  has  naturally  a  greater  pieafure  to  juftify 
than  to  hlame.  In  the  Allegro  and  the  Fenferofo  as 
there  is  nothing  to  blame  fo  there  is  nothing  to 
juftify.  The  diftinctions  are  uniformly  appropriate, 
and  tlie  fentiments  uniformly  beautiful.  The  piea- 
fure is  gay,  chearful,  and  winning,  but  neither 
thoughtlefs,  trifling,  or  licentious.  The  melancholy 
is  neither  four,  farcaftic,  or  morofe,  b^t  complacent, 
fooihing,  and  moral. 

Handel,  who  is  every  where  unequal,  except 
in  Acis  and  Galatea^  has  fet  fome  paflages  of  thefe' 
poems  wonderfully,  and  others  molt  unworthily  in- 
deed. Perhaps,  which  appears  to  have  been  his  fault 
every  where,  he  has  attempted  at  the  effect  without 
feeling  the  fentiment;  but  this  will  be  placed  in  a  ' 
betterlight  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time,  while  fome 
critics  find  melancholy   in  Milton's  mirth,   and 
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pthers  mirth  in  his  ipelancholy.,  for  that  the  Allegro 
begins  with  a  deprecation  of  fadnefs  rather  than  aij 
inovation  to  chearfulnefs,  and  vice  verfa,  let  us  reft 
fatisficd  with  tailing  the  beauties  of  two  of  the 
fweeteft  and  moft  winning  poems  that  ever  graced 
Englifh  literature. 

Samfoi}  Agonijles,  which  was  altered  into  an 
oratorio  by  doctor  Morelle,  into  which  Handel 
introduc»ed  fome  very  good  mufic,  nay,  the  doubt 
is  among  his  admirers,  who  knew  beft  how  to  judge 
of  its  merits,  whether  this  or  Judas  Maccabeus  be 
his  bed  oratorio,  was  not  intended  by  Milton  for 
reprefentation,  nor  indeed  is  it  capable  of  it. 

It  is  however  the  bed  calculated  fubject  for  an 
oratorio  of  any  that  has  ever  been  treated ;  for, 
vyithout  any  violence  or  impropriety  it  naturally 
mixes  the  holy  and  the  profane,  and  Voltaire 
has  fo  well  faken  this  advantage  of  it  that  he  has 
not  only  well  adapted  it  to  the  ftage,  but  has  ren- 
dered it  a  good  vehicle  for  mufic,  which  Milton 
never  dreamt  of;  for,  as  he  knew  from  the  fubjec^ 
it  could  not  with  propriety  be  reprefented,  he  has 
written  the  whole  in  blank  verfe,  making  the  an- 
cients his  model,  and  appearing  fearful,  left  this 
claffical  fpecies  of  tragedy  fhould  be  confounded 
with  common  interludes. 
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To  fay  truth  Samfon  is  not  a  tragedy  but  a 
morality,  formed  upon  the  principles  of  ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides;  to  which  fpecies  of 
tragedy  Milton  is  very  folicitous  that  his  readers 
fliould  give  the  preference,  though  in  his  chorus, 
becaufe  he  could  not  imitate  them  feparately,  for 
they  feparately  difagieed,  he  has  literally  taken,  as 
nearly  as  the  opportunity  would  permit,  the  manner 
of  all. 

Though  fomething  primitive  runs  through  every 
part  of  Milton,  yet  it  is  wonderful  that  he,  who 
knew  the  latitude  and  the  liberality  of  the  living  as 
well  as  the  dead  languages,  fhould  ferioufly  prefer 
the  ancient  tragedy  with  "  its  incumbrance  of  a 
*'  chorus,"  as  Johnson  truly  fays,  to  the  modern. 
The  bed  authors  find  numberlefs  difficulties  in  the 
■way  of  making  a  tragedy  natural ;  and,  as  every 
thing  that  appeals  to  the  fenfe  muft  be  more  perfect 
as  it  approaches  to  nature,  fo  tragedy  being  nature 
rcprefented,  every  extraneous  and  auxilliary  intro- 
duction that  does  not  ftrengthen  the  action,  advance 
the  intereft,  or  facilitate  the  plot,  is  an  impediment 
inflead  of  an  affiftance, and  therefore  Milton's  po- 
fition  in  this  muft  be  radically  wrong;  but  his  learn- 
ing was  aufterc,  and  his  prejudices  were  bigotry,  and 
thus  his  objects  were  rather  grandeur  than  greatnefs, 
his  language  rather  beauty  than  painon. 
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On  the  merits  of  Paradife  Lcjl  I  fliall  be  very 
fhort.  It  is  out  of  my  province;  and,  if  it  were 
not,  iall  obfervation  is  now  needlefs.  No  book 
ever  found  the  level  of  its  own  intrinfic  fame  fo 
correctly  as  this ;  and,  though  we  have  been  taught 
to  deplore  that  it  fold  for  a  pityful  fum,  and  that  in 
fpight  of  the  exertions  of  Dry  den,  whofe  conduct 
upon  this  occafioti  muft  have  been  very  amiable  if 
Milton  thought  him  no  poet,  the  arts  of  book- 
fellers,  and  many  other  popular  inducements,  years 
elapfed  before  any  impreffion  of  confequnce  was 
vended ;  yet  nothing  tells  its  own  ftory  fo  plain  as 
the  hiftory  of  this  work, 

Paradife  Lojl  was  written  in  a  ftyle  above  com- 
mon comprehenfion,  and  the  learned  alone  knew  its 
value.  Thefe  are  not  always  able,  nor  indeed  willing 
to  patronize  literature  ;  and  therefore  a  book,  which 
muft  be  publicly  taught  before  it  can  be  publicly 
underftood,  muft  naturally  make  a  very  flow  pro- 
grefs  even  towards  notoriety ;  but,  this  attained,  it 
requires  ftill  more  to  give  it  celebrity,  which  it 
cannot  arrive  at  till  it  be  both  univerfally  read  and 
felt;  and,  as  it  happens  that  Paradife  Lojl  cannot 
poflibly  be  tafted  by  a  twentieth  part,  perhaps  a 
much  larger  proportion,  of  thofe  who  have  either 
willingly  or  compulfively  gone  through  it,  its  tardy 
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approach  to  general  encouragement  is  very  eafily 
accounted  for;  and  thus  will  this  great,  this  won- 
derful, this  divine  poem,  though  now  in  all  li- 
braries, and  indeed  in  all  pockets,  except  the 
application  of  a  few  quotations,  remain  alone  for 
ever,  a  delicious  feaft  for  men  of  ftrong  genius  and 
profound  erudition. 

Thofe  who  have  not  dared  to  hint  their  doubts  as 
to  the  merit  of  Paradife  Loji,  for  fear  of  betraying 
their  ignorance,  have,  however,  pretty  well  mani- 
fefted  it  by  their  indifcriminate  reprobation  of  Para~ 
dife  Regained;  which  would  have  no  place  in  any 
library  could  it  with  decency  be  expunged  from  the 
works  of  Milton.  It  is  not  fo  powerful  a  poem 
by  a  great  difference  as  the  other,  it  has,  however, 
many  beauties ;  but,  as  thefe  were  not  fo  plainly 
vithin  the  comprehenfion  of  general  readers  as  the 
faults,  they  have  chofen  to  declare  that  it  contains- 
no  beauties  at  all ;  and  thus  while  they  fancy  they 
do  juflice  on  Milton  by  decrying  his  work,  they 
blindly  do  juflice  on  themfelves  by  expofing  their 
own  folly  to  the  world's  derifion. 

I  have  now  only  to  fpeak  of  Comus  ;  a  pro- 
duction which,  as  a  drama,  has  been  generally  con- 
demned, but  highly  commended  as  a  piece  of 
writing.    I  cannot  fee  how  a  mafque  may  be  cri- 
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ticifed  by  critical  dramatic  rules,  being  a  fpecies  of 
entertainment  in  which  the  author  is  permitted  to 
refort  to  fupernatural  agency  and  bring  forward 
whatever  may  recreate  and  delight  the  fancy.  A 
forccrer  ever  upon  the  watch  to  enfnare  the  inno- 
cent, a  blamelefs  woman  betrayed  into  his  power, 
and  a  protecting  fpirit  who  watches  over  her  and 
averts  her  danger,  are  characters  that  ferve  to  create 
an  intereft  and  fecurc  it,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be 
more  perfectly  dramatic  taken  in  a  general  fenfe. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  flory  that  it  is  not 
probable.  "  As  far  as  the  action  is  merely  human," 
lays  doctor  Johnson,  "  it  ought  to  be  reafonable, 
*'  which  can  hardly  be  faid  of  the  conduct  of  the 
*'  brothers ;  who,  when  their  fifter  finks  with  fatigue 
"  in  a  pathlefs  wildernefs,  wander  both  away  to- 
*'  gether  in  fearch  of  berries  too  far  to  find  their 
"  way  back,  and  leave  a  helplefs  lady  to  all  the  fad- 
**  nefs  and  danger  of  folitude." 

Now  it  fo  happens  that,  impoflible  as  all  this 
may  appear,  it  is  a  fact ;  for  it  happened  to  lord 
Bracly  and  Mr.  Egerton,  fons  of  the  carl 
of  Bridge  WATER,  and  their  fitter.  They  were 
pafling  through  a  place  called  Heywood  Foreft  in 
Herefordshire,  and  were  benighted,  and  at 
length  the  lady  was  loft.  This  being  told  to  the  earl 
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on  their  arrival,  after  many  difficulties,  at  Ludlow 
Caflle,  which  was  their  refidcnce,  Milton  was  re- 
quefted  to  form  the  ftory  into  a  mafque.  Lawes 
was  employed  to  compofe  the  mufiG,  who  per- 
formed himfelf  the  attendant  fpirit*. 


•  What  wc  ought  exactly  to  credit  upon  this  head  it  is  difficult 
to  fay.  Lawes  is  in  general  Aippofed  to  have  compofed  th« 
mufic  of  Comus.  It  is  faid  that  in  this  tafk  Milton  very  ma- 
terially alTiftcd  him;  which  he  certainly  might  have  done  as  he 
learnt  mufic  of  his  father;  but  we  are  alfo  told  that  Ives  as  well 
as  Lawes  was  conceriied  in  it,  and  that  they  had  each  a  hun- 
dred pounds  for  their  trouble ;  by  the  way  if  this  was  the  truth 
they  paid  a  better  price  for  mufic  at  that  time  than  they  do  now, 
but  we  are  given  further  to  underftand  that  four  gentlemen  of  the 
king's  band  were  alfo  invited  to  aflift  at  the  reprefentation ;  and, 
being  fei  down  previoufly  to  a  collation  where  each  had  a  covered 
plate  lain  for  him,  upon  withdrawing  the  covers  every  man  found 
forty  pieces  of  gold  "  of  their  mafter's  coin,"  fays  the  hiftorian, 
**  for  the  firft  difli !  "  All  this,  however,  feems  to  wear  an  air  more 
of  plaufibility  than  tnith  ;  for  there  were  but  five  fongs  originally 
in  Comus,  two  of  which,  Sweet  Echo,  and  Sabrina  Fair,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  compofition  of  Lawes.  I  think  it  more  rational, 
eithertoputlvEjoutof  thequeftion,  orto  fuppofethat  he  was  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel,  and  that  he  afiifted  at  the  performance; 
for  Lawes  had  certainly  a  great  influence  in  the  earl  of  Bridge- 
water's  family.  He  taught  lady  Alice  Egerton,  and  there  is 
BO  doubt  but  that,  having  fo  fair  an  opportunity,  he  prevailed  on 
Milton  to  write  the  mafque  to  favour  his  interef>,  for  he  was  per- 
nutted  to  dedicate  it  to  the  young  lord  in  his  own  name,  and  in  the 
dedication  he  intimates  that  the  author  ftands  aloof,  for  he  fays  that 
it  is  a  legitimate  offspring,  although  not  openly  acknowledged  by  its 
autlior.     On  this  account  I  think  it  is  very  unlikely  that  he  had  any 
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Comus,  as  it  was  performed  at  Ludlow  Cattl«, 
tells  clearly  and  literally  this  hiftory.  Lord  Br ac  l y, 
Mr.  Egerton.  and  lady  Alice  Egerton,  were 
actually  the  actors  as  well  as  the  real  perfons  to 
whom  the  difafter  happened ;  and,  after  Comus  is 
difcomfitted,  which  is  the  fabled  part  of  the  work, 
or  taking  it  literally  after  their  danger  and  diftrefs 
are  paft,  which  might  have  been  effected  by  a  com- 
mon guide,  they  are  introduced  firft  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  of  Ludlow,  who  were  na- 
turally alarmed  at  their  abfence,  and  afterwards  to 
their  friends,  fo  that,  had  the  riot  been  that  ill  ma- 
naged merriment,  the  lady  originally  fufpected, 

Such  as  the  jocund  flute  or  gamefome  pipe 
Stirs  up  among  theloofe  unlettered  Jiinds, 


aflbciate  at  all ;   for  he  was  fuffered,  as  moft  muficians  ridiculoufly 
are,  to  alter  the  author.    Inftead  of  the  words 

So  may'ft  thou  be  tranflated  to  the  (kies, 

And  give  refounding  grace  to  all  heav'n's  harmonies. 

He  facetioufly  made  it,  fidler  like, 

So  may'ft  thou  be  tranfplanted  fo  the  (kies, 

And  hold  a  counterpoint  to  all  heavens  harmonies. 

This  may  convince  us  that  Milton  had  not  only  a  great  deal  of 
forbearance  but  was  very  accommodating  ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
who  made  the  pun  could  have  written  the  dedication,  and  in  this  cafe 
Lawes  feems  to   have  been  to   Milton   v.'hat   Lully   was  t» 
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When  for  their  teeming  flocks,  and  granges  full. 
In  wanton  dance  they  praife  the  bounteous  Pah, 
And  thank  the  gods  amifs, 


The   fituation  would  have  been   the   fame;    for, 
fays  Ihe, 

I  (hould  be  loath 
To  meet  the  rudenefs,  and  fwilled  infolence 
Of  fiicli  late  waflailers ;  yet  Oh  where  clfc 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet. 
In  tlie  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood. 

In  fliort,  confider  it  as  an  entertainment  written 
for  a  private  family,  than  which  nothing  at  that  time 
could  be  more  common,  it  is  fully  anfwerable  to 
every  purpofe ;  for  the  ftage,  it  would  have  been 
too  tame  and  deftitute  of  variety;  but,  at  any  rate, 
it  contains  iHe  firft  principle  of  all  that  wonderful 
fubtility  of  reafon  and  reflection,  fo  varioufly  turned 
and  tranfmuted  in  Paradife  Loji, 

I  fliall,  therefore,  leave  Comu%  till  we  come  to  it 
in  the  ftate  it  was  prepared  by  Dalton  for  the  flage, 
principally  out  of  Milton,  and  embellifhed  with 
the  delicious  mulic  of  Arne,  and  only  fay,  by  way 
cf  an  humble  tribute  of  efteem  to  the  memory  of 
its  author,  that,  while  one  celebrated  writer  fays  he 
cannot  be  brought  to  wifli  that  "  Mi  lton  had  been 
*'  a  rhymer,"  which,  heaven  knows  he  was,  and  an 
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incomparable  one,  and  another,  "  that  he  was  great 
*'  rather  than  ufeful,"  in  his  particular  career  the 
world  has  feen  nothing  like  his  poetry  that  has  fo 
proudly  emulated  the  ancients,  that  the  longer  lan- 
guage endures  the  more  he  will  be  admired,  that  his 
talents  were  fo  commanding  he  wrote  for  pofterity 
more  than  for  the  time  he  lived  in,  and  that  future 
ages,  as  they  entwine  the  wreath  of  erudition, 
ftiall  decorate  it  with  the  names  of  Homer  and 
Milton, 

Cowley,  a  mod  fingular  and  extraordinary 
writer,  who  produced  a  great  deal  to  amufe  the 
fancy  and  but  little  to  fix  the  mind,  claims  a  place 
here  on  account  of  his  having  written  a  padoral 
called  Loves  Riddle^  and  a  comedy  under  the  title 
of  The  Guardian^  and  afterwards  revived  and  called 
The  Cutter  of  Coleman  Street. 

I  Ihall  not  imitate  an  eminent  biographer,  who 
laments  that  he  cannot  afcertain  whether  Cowley's 
father  was  a  fectary  or  not,  but  adds  very  fagacioufly 
that  whatever  he  was,  as  he  died  before  his  fon  was 
born  that  fon  was  neceffarily  brought  up  by  his 
mother;  on  the  contrary  I  fhall  take  a  review,  a  fhort 
one  itmufl;  be,  of  his  works,  and  more  particularly 
thofe  that  fall  regularly  under  my  notice. 
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I  look  upon  Cowley  to  have  been  the  reverfe 
of  Shakespear,  for  he  deftroycd  a  fervid  and 
fplendid  genius  by  running  it  into  every  thing  quaint 
and  fantaftic,  inftead  of  permitting  it  to  indulge 
itfclf  in  fimplicity  and  fubliniity.  Thus  his  ideas 
are  mature  in  childhood,  and  childifh  in  old  age,  for 
forty  nine  might  be  called  fo  in  Cowley  who  cx- 
haulled  his  mind  as  fome  do  their  conllitutions. 

His  fancy  was  perpetually  upon  the  ftretch,  and 
he  for  ever  fhunned  what  fhould  intereft  the  heart 
for  that  which  could  only  aftonifh  the  imagination; 
and  yet,  with  tinfel,  quaininefs,  and  mod  tormenting 
expletives,  we  find  him  now  and  then  a  wonderful 
poet.  He  has  been  very  properly  ftylcd  the  greateft 
of  the  metaphyfical  writers,  and  the  grand  fcrvice  this 
has  done  mankind  is,  that,  being  the  greateft  he  was 
iieceflarily  the  laft  ;  for  the  rifk  of  Tearing  after  him 
began  to  cool  the  fervour  of  his  imitators,  and  they 
wondered  to  find  that  a  purfuit  after  truth  and 
nature,  which  was  to  be  accoroplifhed  without  any 
hazard,  could  captivate  thofe  minds  with  delight 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  their  ftudy  to  ftrike  with 
aftonifhment. 

Strained  hyperboles,  and  unnatural  fictions,  per- 
vade the  works  of  Cowley.     They  are  full  of 
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images,  tinfel,  conceits,  and  tropes.  Whether  he 
addrefs  a  miftrefs,  a  god,  or  a  paflion,  the  object  is 
likened  to  every  thing  in  and  out  of  nature.  His 
mufe  profeffes  all  manner  of  trades  and  callings,  and 
his  mind  is  a  complete  mufeum  of  qualities,  and  yet 
when  you  do  admire  him  he  is  greatly  beautiful. 
See  how  he  foars  above  Pindar,  and  the  next 
minute  finks  and  grovels  in  the  bathos. 

Begin  the  fong  and  ftrlke  the  living  lyre : 

Lo  how  the  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well  fitted  quire, 

All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 

And  to  my  fong  with  fmooth  and  equal  meafure  dance 

While  the  dance  lads,  how  long  foe'er  it  be, 

My  mufick's  voice  fhall  bear  it  company, 

Until  all  gentle  notes  be  drowned 

In  the  laft  trumpet's  dreadful  found. 

But  ftop  my  mufe — 

Hold  thy  pegafus  clofely  in 

Which  does  to  rage  begin — 

'Tis  an  unruly  and  a  hard  mouthed  horfc — 

'Twill  no  unlkilful  touch  endure, 

But  flings  writer,  and  reader  too,  that  fits  not  furc 

Is  not  this  a  madman  firfl:  in  a  lucid  interval,  and 
afterwards  in  a  paroxyfm  of  frenzy.  Addison, 
fpeaking  of  his  poem  called  the  Mijlrefs  fays,  "  ob- 
^*  ferving  the  cold  regard  of  his  miflrefs's  eyes,  and 
*'  at  the  fame  time  their  power  of  producing  love 
'*  in  him,  he  confiders  them  as  burning  glafles  made 
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*'  made  of  ice.  Finding  himfelf  able  to  live  in  the 
"  greateft  extremities  of  love,  he  concludes  the 
*'  torrid  zone  to  the  habitable. 

See  how  Cowley  makes  muficians  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  fairly  qualifies  them  to  fing  a  glee  in 
four  parts.  Speaking  of  order  as  it  rofe  out  of 
Chaos  he  fays. 

The  ungovemed  parts  no  correfpondence  knew ; 
An  artlefs  war  from  thwarting  motions  grew, 
*Till  they  to  number  and  fixed  rules  were  brought } 
Water,  and  air,  he  for  the  tenor  chofe. 
Earth  made  the  bafs,  the  treble  flame  arofe. 

For  hyberbole,  Martinus  Scriblerus  is  a  fool 
to  Cowley. 

By  every  wind  that  comes  this  way^ 

Send  me  at  Icafl  a  figh  or  two ; 

Such  and  fo  many  I'll  repay 

As  (hall  themfelves  make  winds  to  get  to  you. 

But  to  have  done  with  this  fenfible  madman. 
Whatever  excellence  there  may  be  found  in  the 
different  parts  of  Cowley,  to  whatever  heights  he 
may  have  arrived  in  his  flights  of  fancy,  whatever 
real  gems  may  be  hid  among  his  foil  ftones  and  his 
tinfel,  all  our  refearches  are  curiofity  without  grati- 
fication,  and  toil  without  profit.  His  works  are  like 
a  meteor  burnt  out,  that  allonifhed  beholders  with  its 
glare  while  it  lailed;  but^  its  influence  once  over,  it 
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has  ever  fincc  remained  the  ruin  of  what  it  was,  a 
dull  opaque  body,  incapable  of  emitting  fire,  or  re- 
flecting light. 

Loves  Riddle,  written  when  Cowley  was  but 
fifteen,  is  a  paftoral  and  has  had  the  advantage,  if  it 
may  be  called  fo,  of  much  indifcriminate  praifc, 
throughall  which  we  fee,  however,  that  it  was  a  very 
puerile  performance.  Doctor  Johnson  fays  it  is  of 
the  paftoral  kind  "  which,"  fays  he,  "requires no  ac-- 
"  quaintance  with  the  living  world,  and  therefore, 
*'  being  compofed  while  the  author  was  yet  at  fchool, 
<'  it  adds  little  to  the  wonders  of  his  minority."  It 
muft  be  noticed  that  Cowley,  like  Pope,  lifped, 
in  numbers. 

The  Guardian^  \^\\ic\i  Cowley  fays  was  neither 
written  nor  acted  but  rough  drawn  by  him  and  re- 
peated by  the  fcholars,  was  fitted  to  the  ftage  after 
a  time  under  the  name  of  The  Cutter  of  Coleman 
Street ;  but  it  is  furely  a  very  poor  play,  and,  if  by 
this  time  its  author  had  acquired  an  acquaintace 
with  the  living  world,  he  has  treated  men  and  man- 
ners fo  clumfily  that  he  might  as  well  have  kepi  to  his 
fawns  and  his  fatyrs.  It  was  very  ill  received,  but 
his  friends  had  adroitnefs  enough  to  palliate  his  dif- 
grace  by  aflerting  that  the  fall  of  the  piece  was  owing 
to  a  miftaken  notion  that  i%  was  a  party  bufinefs^ 
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So  much  for  Cowley,  one  of  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary gcnuifes,  as  they  are  called,  this  kingdom 
has  produced ;  but  it  fliould  fcem  that  his  talent 
was  fire  and  not  genius ;  and  the  greateft  admirers 
of  Cowley  muft  allow  that  whatever  fervour, 
thought,  conception,  or  other  ftriking  quality  there 
may  be  in  his  works  there  cannot  be  found  the 
fainteft  ray  of  folid  immutable  judgement. 
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WALLER,  THE  THREE  KILLIGREWS,   AND  OTWAY, 


Waller,  who  was  the  reverfe  of  Cowley,  who 
fo  far  from  foaring  fcarcely  crept,  and  whofe  mufe 
inftead  of  imbibing  the  aqua  vitcs  of  poetry  was  as 
infipid  as  that  water  which  was  his  conftant  beverage, 
has  a  claim  to  be  mentioned  here  on  account  of 
having  brought  on  the  ftage,  with  aherations,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  play  called  The  Maid's 
Tragedy. 

\  have  no  room  here  to  fhew  in  what  manner 
Waller  contrived  all  his  life  to  gain  the  favour 
♦  of  oppofite  interefts;  by  what  means  he  efcaped 
punifhment  for  having  been  concerned  in  a  plot  in 
favour  of  the  king ;  how  he  managed  always  to  be 
in  parliament ;  how  he  made  the  pliable  materials 
that  had  been  acceptable  to  Charles  the  firft,  ac- 
ceptable to  Cromwell,  and  afterwards  to  Char- 
les the  fecond ;  how  he  found  means  daftardly  to 
defert  his  friends  and  patrons  in  diftrefs,  and  to 
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polTefs  their  favour  in  profperity ;  thefe  are  above 
the  arts  of  an  ordinary  man,  but  they  are  beneath 
the  dignity  of  an  honeft  one. 

Waller's  famous  anfwer  to  Charles  the  fe- 
cond,  when  he  pointed  out  the  difparity  between 
the  panegyric  on  Cromwell  and  the  congratulation 
on  his  reftoration,  that  "  Poets  fucceed  better  in 
"  fiction  than  in  truth,"  was  as  unworthy  the  poet 
as  the  man,  and  flicws  there  was  lefs  art  in  the  crime 
than  in  its  juftification.  Poetry  has  nothing  to  do 
with  literal  fiction,  it  only  employs  figurative  fiction 
to  embcUifli  literal  truth. 

Was  this  the  part  Waller  took  upon  this  oq- 
cafion  ?  No;  his  conduct  was  bafe  and  venal.  After 
fpeaking,  writing,  and  acting,  in  defence  of  his  in- 
jured king,  while  there  was  a  chance  of  redrefs  for 
him,  in  which  cafe  the  poet  would  have  reaped  the 
reward  of  proRituted  praife,  for  furely  praife  fa 
attained  is  proftituted,  the  moment  the  royal  influ- 
ence began  to  droop,  by  means  of  colonel  Scroop, 
who  had  married  his  filler,  and  his  own  mother,  who 
was  related  both  to  Cromwell  and  to  Hampden^ 
he  attempted  at  conciliating  the  ufurper's  favour  and 
fucceeded.  His  favourable  and  dutiful  fentimcnis 
towards  his  king  were  inflantly  loft  and  forgotten. 
He  not  only   framed  the  panegyric  in   which  he 
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tacitly  juftifies  the  deftruciion  of  the  church,  the 
murder  of  the  king,  and  the  tumult  and  oppreffion 
in  which  the  nation  were  involved,  but  he  followed 
up,  not  the  effufion  of  a  poet,  but  the  dark,  con- 
certed, meditated  defign  of  a  rebel  to  his  country, 
by  his  poem  on  the  war  with  Spain,  in  which  he 
both  attempts  to  induce  the  nation  to  oflPer  the 
ufurper  the  crown,  and  ufes  every  poffible  infinu- 
ating  argument  to  procure  his  acceptance  of  it*. 

He  takes  the  moment  when  the  nation  is  warm 
after  the  Spanifh  defeat  and  fays. 

Let  the  brave  generals  divide  that  bough. 
Our  great  Protector  has  fuch  wreaths  enough  : 
His  conquering  head  has  no  more  room  for  bays  : 
Then  let  it  be  as  the  glad  nation  prays ; 
Let  the  rich  ore  forewith  be  melted  down. 
And  the  ftate  fixed  by  making  him  a  crown  : 
With  ermine  clad,  and  purple,  let  him  hold 
A  royal  fcptre,  made  of  Spanifh  gold. 

The  poetry  of  Waller  was  greatly  admired  in 
its  time,  for  it  was  inovation,  introduced  with  fo 

•  This  Cromwell,  from  motives  of  policy,  refufcd;  but,  to 
prove  that  his  intention  was  to  rule  as  a  defpotic  monarch,  he  pro* 
jected  at  this  time  his  curious  expedition  againft  Spaim  in  hopes  to 
be  enabled  by  foreign  fpoii,  to  eftablifh  his  government  in  what  form 
and  upon  what  principle  he  might  think,  proper,  without  having  re^ 
courfe  t©  counfels  or  parliaments ;  and  for  this  projected  fchemo  he 
is  faid,  abfurdly  enough  without  doubt,  to  have  taken  a  hint  from 
one  gf  Davenjint's  plays. 
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much  the  more  cunning  as  that  it  fecmed  to  fet  up 
iiatiire  againfl  art.  The  metaphyfical  poetry  had 
wound  up  aQonifhonent  till  the  firing  cracked  ;  and 
Waller,  to  affume  to  himfelf  an  air  of  originality! 
hoped  to  get  immortal  fame  by  reconciling  poetry 
to  truth  and  nature;  but,  unfortunately,  not  having 
foul  enough  for  the  undertaking,  he  became  very 
foon  what  the  painters  call  a  mannerift,  and  fat  him- 
felf down  contentedly  under  an  idea  that  he  had 
arrived  to  the  utmoft  perfection  in  the  imitation  of 
nature,  whereas  he  ought  to  have  confidered  that 
nature  is  inimitable.  In  fhort,  as  Cowley  har- 
monized his  numbers  out  of  their  melody.  Wal- 
ler melodized  his  out  of  their  harmony;  and  thus^ 
by  neglecting  every  thing  nervous  and  fpiritcd,  his 
venal  productions  excepted,  which  are  defpifed  an- 
other way,  he  has  left  nothing  behind  him  but  an 
ingenious  and  elegant  collection  of  lullabies* 

The  Maid's  Tragedy  was  altered  by  Waller 
from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  but  had  little 
fuccefs.  He  points  out  in  the  prologue  how  the 
audience  may  diftinguifh  between  his  writing  and 
that  of  the  original  authors. 

In  this  old  play,  what's  new  v/e  have  exprelTed 
In  rhiming  vci  fe,  dift'mguiflied  from  the  reft 
That  as  the  Rhone  its  hafty  way  does  make 
(Not  mingling  waters)  through   Geneva's  lake 
So,  having  here  tlie  difierent  ftyles  in  view. 
You  may  compare  the  former  with  the  new. 
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This  is  enough  to  fhew  that  it  is  a  flrange  patch- 
work bufinefs,  which  it  turned  out,  for  it  was  foon 
withdrawn  and  has  never  been  refumed. 

Waller  alfo  made  fome  alterations,  with  the 
affiftance  of  the  earl  of  Dorset,  in  Mrs.  Philips's 
tragedy  of  Pompey  ;  which,  at  the  inftancc  of  lord 
Orrery  fhe  had  tranflated  from  Corneille. 
The  lady  took  offence  at  this  and  in  revenge  ridi- 
culed Waller's  double  rhimes,and  itmuft  be  con- 
feffed  fuccefsfully  enough.  Indeed  thefe  and  others 
were  points  in  which  this  poet  might  eafily  have 
been  aflailed.  His  numbers  are  fmooth  in  general, 
though  feldom  mufical,  but  his  rhimes  are  weak,  the 
expletive  do  frequently  occurs,  and  there  are  many- 
other  radical  objections  to  his  poetry.  Hyperbole 
may  be  vaped  as  well  as  poignant;  labouring  at 
triflles  to  make  them  important  turns  to  duUnefs; 
in  fhort,  if  Cowley's  mufe  was  a  coquette  and  a 
romp,  Waller's  was  a  prude  and  full  of  mock 
modefty;  and  thus  in  different  ways  they  equally 
difguft;  one  is  bold,  the  other  precife;  one  carelefs, 
volatile,  and  forward,  attracts  only  a  tranfient  re- 
gard ;  the  other  conceited,  felf-fufficient,  vain  and 
hypocritical,  foon  experiences,  in  fpight  of  the  little 
regard  fhe  had  attracted,  cold  iteglect,  and  palling 
indifference. 
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During  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  firft  and 
Charles  the  fecond,  flourifhed  three  Killi* 
CREWS,  fons  of  fir  Robert  Killigrew,  or  KiL- 
LEGREW,  all  of  them  playwrights,  and  in  other  re- 
fpects  men  of  fome  celebrity.  Sir  William 
Killigrew,  the  elder  brother,  was  a  very  con- 
fpicuous  adherent  of  CnARLES'the  firft.  He  was 
very  early  made  governor  of  Pendennis  Caflle  in 
Falmouth  Haven,  and  put  in  command  of  the  whole 
Weftern  militia. 

After  this  he  was  brought  to  court  and  placed 
immediately  about  the  king's  perfon,  and  he  had 
the  command  of  two  troops  of  guards  for  the  fafety 
of  his  royal  mafter  during  the  war  with  the  parlia- 
ment. He  became,  however,  an  obfcure  character 
in  the  general  troubles,  and  we  know  but  little  of 
him  till  Charles  the  fecond,  anxious  to  Ihew  at- 
tention to  an  old  fervant  of  his  father,  or  as  fome 
fay  out  of  regard  to  his  brother  Thomas,  for 
Charles  was  not  remarkable  for  gratitude,  re- 
ftored  him  to  the  poll  of  gentleman  uflier  of  the 
privy  chamber,  which  he  had  held  under  the  late 
king,  and  afterwards  created  him  the  queen's  vice 
chamberlain,  which  honourable  fituation  he  en- 
joyed twenty- two  years,  during  which  time  the  world 
are  indebted  to  him,  befides  other  literary  produc-; 
tions,  for  Hive  dramatic  pieces. 
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Of  thcfe  plays  we  do  not  find  any  very  favour^ 
able  mention,  and  indeed  they  feem  to  have  been 
written  more  to  employ  leifure  time  than  as  claims 
to  public  favour;  nay  fo  humble  was  his  opinion  as 
to  his  merit  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  publifh  one  of  his  plays,  called 
The  Imperial  Tragedy^  and  at  lad  would  not  fufFer 
his  name  to  be  affixed  to  it.  As  for  the  reft  of  his 
pieces  which  are  Pandora,  Ormafdes,  Selindra,  and 
The  Siege  of  Urhin;  Thefe  were  all  fpoken  well 
of  by  Waller,  Stapleton,  and  CarlelSj  and 
printed  in  i666» 

Thomas  Killigrew,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  king  Charles's  jefter,  produced  ten 
plays.  They  were  principally  written  for  his  amufc- 
ment  when  he  was  abroad ;  and  not,  as  it  was  ge- 
nerally imagined,  in  quality  of  manager  of  his  own 
theatre,  for  it  is  pretty  clear,  as  we  have  feen,  that 
he  never  had  one  *. 


•Sir  John  Benham's  facetious  copy  of  verfes,  en  Killigrew's 
return  from  his  embafly  at  Venice,  comes  up  to  pretty  nearly  a  proof 
of  this  ;  for  had  l»is  plays  been  written  for  the  theatre  the  opportunity 
ot*  being  witty  on  it  is  fo  palpable  that  he  could  not  have  miftakea  it. 
The  lines  are  well  known,  but  will  nevert|ielefs  bear  infertion, 

Our  refident  Tom 
From  Venice  is  come, 
Aod  has  kft  all  the  ilatefn^en  behind  hip  ^ 
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The  hiftory  of  Killigrew,  and  that  he  fol- 
lowed Charles  the  fecond  in  exile,  and  returned 
with  him,  that  he  was  groom  of  the  bed  chamber, 
and  continued  in  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  had 
accefs  to  him  when  he  denied  himfelf  to  the  fird 
characters  in  the  kingdom,  is  perfectly  well  drawn. 
He  had  fuch  lively  parts,  and  was  a  man  of  fuch  ex- 
centricity  and  peculiar  humour  that  he  was  a  perfect 
counterpart  to  Charles;  and,  having  been  ad- 
mitted to  habits  of  freedom  and  familiarity  during 
their  refidence  abroad,  he  was  fuffered  to  go  fome- 
times  mod  unwarrantable  lengths  in  the  liberties  he 
took.  There  is  a  flory  told  that  he  came  to  the 
king  dreffed  like  a  pilgrim;  and,  being  afked  where 
he  was  going,  he  anfwered  to  fetch  Oliver  Crom- 
well from  hell  to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of  the 
nation,  for  that  his  fuccclTor  took  no  care  at  all 
of  them. 


Talks  at  the  fame  pitch 
Is  as  wife,  and  as  rich, 
And  juft  where  you  left  him  you'll  find  him. 

But  who  fays  he's  not 
A  man  of  much  plot, 
May  repent  of  this  falfe  accufation  ; 
Having  plotted^and  penned 
Six  plays,  to  attend 
On  the  farce  of  his  ncgociation. 

This  is  not  correct,  for  he  wrote  nine  plays  while  he  was  abroad. 
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His  plays  feems  not  at  all  to  have  been  per- 
formed, and  fome  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
brought  out  at  fir  William  Daven  ant's  theatre, 
which  completely  difcredits  his  having  been  ma- 
nager of  the  king's  company.  The  Prijoncrs^  1663, 
was  a  tragedy,  but  we  know  nothing  of  its  fuccefs. 
On  this  play  and  Claracilla,  a  tragi-comedy,  fome 
recommendatory  verfes  are  faid  to  have  been  written 
by  Cartwright,  and  others. 

The  Princefs,  tragi-comedy,  which  was  written  at 
Naples,  is  a  romantic  thing  and  was  taken  from  a 
traditional  Neapolitan  ftory.  The  Pilgrim  was 
written  at  Paris,  but  is  very  little  calculated  for 
reprefentation.  The  Parfons  Wedding.  This  co- 
medy was  certainly  performed  firft  in  1664,  but 
whether  by  Davenant's  company  or  Killi- 
GREw's  we  have  no  account;  and  now,  to  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  women  on  the  ftage  previous^ 
to  the  eftablifliment  of  thefe  companies,  it  was  re- 
vived at  the  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Field's, 
and  performed  entirely  by  women,  with  a  new  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  fpoken  by  Mrs.  Marshall 
in  men's  cloaths. 

By  this  play  we  pretty  well  get  at  Kill ig lew's 
real  merit,  which  feems  to  have  been  no  more  than 
a  general  predilection  for  literature,  and  perhaps 
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dramatic  literature  in  particular.  The  Parfon's 
Weddings  with  the  help  of  the  fciflars  and  the  pafte 
pot,  is  little  more  than  a  mixture  of  The  Antiquary, 
Ram  Alhy^  The  Englijh  Rogne,  and  other  things 
which  furnifhed  the  materials  afterwards  for  Woman  s 
a  Riddle^  a  play  which,  as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter, 
Bullock  and  Savage  held  a  difputed  right  in; 
but  which  came,  and  indeed  fo  did  all  the  reft,  from 
a  Spanifh  play  called  La  Dama  Ducnde^  which  was 
tranflated  by  Mrs.  Price,  wife  to  one  of  the  Barons 
©f  the  Exchequer.  It  is  a  fprightly  comedy,  and 
when  you  have  faid  that  you  have  faid  all, 

Cecilia  and  Clorinda,  of  which  there  is  a  firflr 
and  fecond  part,  making  two  plays.  Thefe  were 
written  abroad,  and  one  of  them  appears  to  have 
been  performed  at  Da  v  en  ant's  theatre  in  i66^^. 
-^komafo,  or  the  Wanderer,  is  a  comedy  alfo  in  two 
parts,  or  rather  two  comedies  on  the  fame  fubject, 
one  of  thefe  was  performed,  fome  fay  they  were 
both.  The  plot  is  ftolen  from  various  things,  one. 
part  of  it  in  particular  from  Jon  son's  Volpone,  and 
another  from  a  poem  of  Carew,  which  theft  K^l- 
LiGREw  acknowledges.  Thefe  plays,  together. with 
two  others  on  one  fubject  called  Bellamira  her 
i)r<rflw,  were  all  publifhed  in  1664. 

Dr.  Henry   Killigrew  was  a  year  younger 
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than  his  brolher  Thomas.  He  got  early  into  high 
preferment  in  the  church,  for  at  the  age  of  thirty  he 
had  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
v.'as  immediately  appointed  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
York,  and  given  a  ftall  in  Weftminfter  Abbey.  « 
He  was  like  his  brothers,  faithful  to  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, and  fuffered  with  them;  but,  on  the  reftoration 
he  was  made  almoner  to  the  duke  of  York,  fu- 
perintendant  of  his  chapel,  rector  of  Wheathamfted 
in  Hertfordshire,  and  mafter  of  the  Savoy, 
which  place  he  retained  fifty  years. 

As  this  is  the  only  Henrt  Killigrew  of 
eminence  that  we  know  of  at  that  time,  it  has  been 
naturally  conjectured  that  he  was  the  patentee,  but 
there  is  certainly  no  credible  reafon  to  be  given  for 
this  furmife.  It  is  true  that  he  was  a  long  time  fta- 
tionary  and  might  have  attended  to  any  purfuit  of 
that  kind ;  but  lie  would  in  fuch  cafe  probably  have 
embellifhed  his  theatre  with  his  writing,  having 
given  one  very  good  fpecimen  ^f  his  dramatic 
abilities,  and  again  fuch  an  undertaking  might  have 
been  confidered  as  incompatible  with  "the  fanctity 
of  his  character. 

The  only  play  he  produced  was  written  at  the 
age  of  feventeen,  and  it  was  confidered  as  a  very 
extraordinary  effort.      It  was  written  for  the  enter- 
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tainment  of  the  king  and  queen  at  York  Houfe,  on 
the  nuptials  of  lady  Mary  Villiers  and  lord 
Charles  Herbert,  and  was  afterwards  performed 
at  Blackfriers,  when  it  was  highly  extolled  by  all  the 
wits,  but  particularly,  fays  my  author,  by  Jonson, 
but  this  happens  to  be  impoflible  for  Jonson  died 
the  year  before. 

Oleander,  the  principal  character  in  the  play  is 
reprefented  as  feventeen  years  of  age,  and  when  a 
critic  obferved  that  it  was  a  molt  ridiculous  piece  of 
abfurdity  for  fuch  a  youth  to  exprefs  him  (elf  in  lan- 
guage that  became  a  man  of  thirty,  adding  that  it 
was  monftrous  and  impoflible,  Lord  Falkland 
replied  that  nothing  could  be  fo  abfurd  and  ridi- 
culous as  the  remark,  for  that,  fo  far  from  being 
monftrous  and  impoflible  for  one  of  feventeen  to 
utter  fuch  fentiments,  it  was  perfectly  in  nature, 
fmcc  the  author  wrote  the  whole  play  when  he  was 
no  older.  This  play  was  afterwards  publilhed  with 
imany  improvements,  under  the  title  of  Pallantus 
and  Eudora.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  this 
gentleman  was  father  to  the  celebrated  Mifs  Anne 
KiLLiGREw,  who  was  efteemed  as  well  for  her 
virtues  as  for  her  poetry  and  painting. 

Wc  are  now  come  to  Otway,  a  weak  and  un- 
fortunate -mauj  and  a  great  arid  extraordinary  writer. 
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Otway,  though  liberally  educated,  feems  to  have 
been  poor  from  his  infancy.  He  early  in  life  com- 
menced actor  and  completely  failed.  It  has  been 
generally  agreed  that  writing  and  acting  depend 
upon  different  faculties.  That  perfon,  demeanour, 
face,  and  voice,  ought  to  be  always  at  the  command 
of  an  actor  is  beyond  contradiction ;  and,  when  it 
fo  happens  that  an  actor  fails  in  thefe  requifites  it  is 
clearly  impoffible  that  he  can  acquire  reputation 
on  the  ftage;  but  there  is  fomething  alfo  in  mind,  con- 
ception, and  knowledge  of  nature  and  the  heart; 
which,  if  an  author  manifefls  in  his  writings  an  actor 
i^  compelled  to  cxprefs. 

It  has  been  remarked,  by  way  of  fetting  the 
matter  right,  that  the  author  has  watched  the  heart, 
and  the  actor  contemplated  the  face  ;  but  I  cannot 
narrow  the  queftion  to  fo  thin  a  conclufion.  Is  it 
unnecefl'ary  then  that  an  actor  fhould  feel  and  think? 
Is  action  and  gefticulation  all  the  requifites  he  has 
occafion  for  ?  Will  any  body  venture  to  declare  this 
who  has  feen  Gar  rick  in  Lear,  or  Hamlet,  Barry 
in  Othello,  Shuter  in  the  Mifer,  Macklin  in 
Shylock,  King  in  Lord  Ogleby,  Mrs.  Clive  in 
the  Widow  Blackacre,  or  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Mrs. 
Beverley,  or  the   Grecian   Daughter?  For  I  don't 
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care  whence  the  inRances  come  fo  they  are  but 
ftrong  and  in  nature. 

Upon  occafions  like  thefe,  actors  will  fometimc* 
give  a  force  and  a  truth  to  a  character  beyond  what 
the  author  himfelPhad  conceived,  and  I  could  name 
literal  inftances  of  it.  Let  it  not  then  be  credited 
that  an  actor  is  but  a  mere  vehicle,  a  conveyance. 
Many  that  pafs  for  actors  indeed  are  but  little  more 
but  the  eminent  requifites  are  ftrongly  mental,  and 
require  a  great  deal  that  good  authors  have,  and  a 
great  deal  that  they  want;  and  it  is  upon  this  ac- 
count that,  while  the  ftage  has  been  inundated  by 
authors  for  two  hundred  years,  many  of  them  men 
of  great  talents,  the  world  has  fccn  but  one  Bet- 
TERTON,  and  one  Garrick. 

Otway  was  perpetually  in  all  manner  of  dillrefs 
and  difquiet.  Hiseafinefs  of  temper  made  him  too 
kind,  and  his  poverty  too  accommodating  ;  and  thus 
he  was  always  wafting  bis  wit.  for  the  amufement  of 
wealthy  fools,  and  accepting  his  reckoning  by  way 
of  recompence.  His  companions  were  profligate 
men,  fuch  as  would  bring  him  into  fcrapes  and 
there  leave  him.  One  of  thefe  my  lord  Plymouth, 
an  illegitimate  fon  of  Charles  the  fecond,  pro- 
cured him  a  cornet's  commijGTion  and  fent  him  into 
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FjL  A  N  D  E  R  s ;  but  hc  foon  left  the  army  and  returned 
mofl:  miferably  poor,  and  confequently  deferted,  till 
hc  brought  out  a  play  which  afforded  him  a  tenv 
porary  fupply. 

It  was  at  this  time  he  was  illiberally  handled  by 
Rochester  in  his  Sejfion  of  the  Poets;  but  he 
went  on  diffipating  what  hc  had,  and  driving  to  earn 
more,  to  follow  the  fame  game,  in  which  he  played 
a  deep  ftake^  indeed  ;  for  he  loft  his  health,  his  in- 
dependancy,  and  his  confcqucncc;  till,  at  length, 
before  he  had  attained  his  thirty-fifth  year,  funk  into 
the  moft  abject  poverty,  hunted  by  inexorable  cre- 
ditors, deferted  by  all  the  world,  and  loathforae  to 
himfelf,  he  died,  as  we  are  told,  by  fwallowing  part 
of  a  roll  which  he  was  enabled  to  purchafe  by  the 
cafual  charity  of  a  perfon  who  met  him  and  had 
known  him  in  better  days  *, 


•  Dr.  Johnson  with  great  propriety  has  taken  feme  pains  to 
afcertain  the  probability  of  this  fact.  He  fays  he  hopes  it  is  net 
true,  and  that  "  there  is  ground  of  better  hope  from  Pope,  who 
•*  lived  near  enough  to  be  informed,  and  who  relates  in  Spencer's 
*♦"  Memorials  that  Otway  died  of  a  fever  he  caught  by  a  violent 
**  purfuit  of  a  thief  that  had  robbed  one  of  his  friends."  For  the 
fake  of  humanity  let  us  adin"t  this  account  rather  than  the  other. 
It  will  not,  however,  wipe  off"  the  (lain  of  his  being  deferted  by  thofe 
he  had  delighted  in  company,  or  thofe  whofe  caufe  he  had  nobly 
defended  from  innate  principles  of  zealous  loyalty.  But  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  for,  at  that  time,  the  reward  of  loyalty  was 
poverty  and  neglect. 
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If  this  be  true  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  ?  He  has  been  called  the  Englilh 
Racine*,  the  poet  of  the  heart,  and  the  tender 
Otway;  yet  was  Waller  for  flattering  a  ufurper 
and  afterwards  belying  his  principles,  loaded  with 
penfions  and  preferments;  while  Otway,  who 
melted  the  heart,  and  refined  into  nature  what  the 
mathematical  poets  had  fquared  by  rules  of  art,  was 
as  poor  as  a  beggar,  and  fufiPocated  by  an  effufion 
of  gratitude  in  return  for  an  act  of  charity. 

The  dramatic  pieces  of  Otway  were  produced 
in  the  following  fucceffion.  Alcibiades  iSj 5.  This 
tragedy  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  been  taken  from 


*  Voltaire  is  extremely  hurt  that  Otwat  fliould  be  compared 
to  Racinb.  He  criticifes  the  Orphan,  holding  up  Hamlet  as  ^ 
parallel  to  it  in  the  fame  way  that  Plutarch  compares  his  heroe^, 
But  he  is  fure  to  attack  a  poet  only  wliere  he  may  be  hit.  He  fays, 
**  The  Orphan  is  indecent,  that  the  waggifh  part  of  the  audience 
**  have  reafon  to  expect  that  the  marriage  is  to  be  confumir.ated  on 
**  the  ftage,  and  that  if  the  reader  find  any  impropriety  in  this,  it  is 
*'  more  than  the  author  did,  for  with  the  fame  fimplicity  with  which 
**  he  wrote  the  play,  he  <lcdicatcd  it  to  the  Duchefsof  Cleveland, 
*'  and  congratulated  her  on  having  two  illegitimate  children  by 
*'  Charles  the  fecond."  But  this,  fcvcre  as  it  is  in  the  eye  of  a 
a  fuperficial  reader,  is  mere  cavil.  He  dared  not,  as  a  genius  and  a 
fcholar,  to  examine  the  beauties  of  Otway's  language,  for  had  he  ' 
done  fo,  he  would  have  evidently  (hewn  that  they  at  lead  equal  thofe 
of  Racine,  and  excel  his  own.  But  Voltaire  would  at  any  time 
feoner  give  up  his  veracity  than  his  jeft. 
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Cornelius  Nepos,  Plutarch,  and  others,  and 
doctor  Johnson  regrets  that  Lancbaini;,  whom 
he  calls  the  great  detector  of  plagiarifin,  has  not 
difcovered  whether  or  not  it  is  taken  from  the 
Alcibiadc  of  Palapran  *.  There  is  no  French  tra- 
gedy called  Alcibiade,  except  one  written  by  Cam- 
pi  str  on,  which  came  out. ten  years  after  Ot way's 
play,  and  has  evidently  a  fmack  of  it;  but  it  has 
alio  pafTages  iiom  Themijlode  by  De  Ryer,  to 
which  OtwAY,  perhaps,  firll  reforted.  At  any 
rate  it  was  the  firft  of  his  tragedies,  and  therefore 
the  weakeft, 

Don  Carlos,  1676,  was  Otway's  fecond  play. 
It  was  written  in  heroic  verfe,  and  the  ftory  is  from 
a  novel  by  St.  Real,  which  after  all  is  taken  from 
the  SpaniJJi  Chronicles.  It  had  very  extraordinary 
facceis,  and  therefore  provoked  the  illiberal  lampooi\ 
from  lord  Rochester,  who,  perhaps,  while  he 
abufed  Otway  would  have  been  content  to  have 
borrowed  fome   of  his  money,  which  at  any  rate, 


*  What  Palapran  ?  Wehavegone  over  PALAPRAT.the  aflbciatc 
of  Bruevs;  but,  neither  alone  nor  in  conjunction  with  his  friend, 
did  he  produce  an  Alcib'iade ;  belides,  if  there  is  an  Alciblade  of 
Palapran,  why  could  not  the  Doctor  have  the  means  of  enquiring 
into  the  fimilitude  as  eafily  as  Langbaime,  who  fays  after  all  that 
this  play  is  certainly  taken  from  Plvtarch. 
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poor  unfortunate  man,  he  lavifhed  away  almod  to 
as  bad  a  purpofe  *. 

Titus  and  Berenice^  ^^77-  T^his  tragedy  is  faid 
to  have  been  a  trauflation  of  Racine's  Berenice, 
which  piece,  as  we  have  feen,  was  written  by  the 
command  of  Louis  the  fourtcenih  to  compliment 
his  fifter,  and  which  being  feverely  handled  by  the 
critics  was  a  confiderable  deduction  from  the  poet's 
reputation;  bi4t  it  fo  happens  that  whenever  Ra- 
cing is  mentioned  in  this  country  Corneii-le 
fades  away  before  him,  fo  much  longer  does  ftyle 
hold  place  in  literature  than  genius.  It  fhould  be 
remembered  that  Co^neille  wrote  a  tragedy  upon 
this  fubject  as  well  as  Racine,  and  upon  the  fame 
occafion  ;  but,  Introducing  truth  where  he  was  com- 
manded to  ufe  flattery,  his  polite  and  politic  rival 
triuraped  over  himt.    Plays  written  upon  purticulair 


•  Booth  wrote  aletter  to  Aaron  Hill  wherein  he  fays  ••  Mr. 
*'  Betterton  obfcrved  to  mc  many  year^  ago,  that  Don  Carlos 
"  fucccedcd  much  better  than  either  Venice  Prefer'ved^  or  the 
«•  Orphan,  and  was  infinitely  more  applauded  and  better  followed 
**  for  many  years." 

+  If  the  reader  will  turn- back  to  Corneille,  it  will  be  found 
that  all  the  world  were  at  this  time  crying  him  down  being  old  and 
holding  up  Racine  who  was  in  the  vigour  of  life.  The  Duke  of 
Mqntausier,  who,  though  a  mifanthropc,  wa»  tainted  with  this 
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occafidns  feldom  fucceed  beyond  the  moment, 
OrWAY,  therefore,  was  unfortunate  in  his  choice ; 
and,  though  he  wifely  turned  to  Corneille's 
play  more  than  to  Racine's,  his  fuccefs  did  not 
warrant  the  pains  he  took  to  obtain  it.  This  play 
is  in  three  acts  aud  written  in  rhime. 

The  Cheats  of  Scapin,  which  was  brought  out 
alfo  in  1677,  was  perhaps  intended  as  an  after  piece 
to  be  performed  with  Titus  and  Berenice.  It  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  tranflation  of  Molikre's  Four- 
beries  de  Scapin,  of  which  the  reader  has  feen  a  par- 
ticular account.  It  was,  however,  a  very  pleafant 
farce  and  has  been  very  often  repeated  highly  to 
the  fatisfaction  of  the  public. 

Friendjhip  in  Fajhion.  Of  the  fuccefs  of  this 
comedy,  which  was  produced  in  1678,  we  know  no 
more  than  through  the  report  of  two  authors,  one 
of  whom  fays  it  was  performed  originally  with  the 
greateft  applaufe,  and  the  other  that  it  was  revived 
in  1749  and  hiffed  off  the  ftage  for  obfcenity  and  im- 
morality. It  might  have  merit  ncverthelefs,  for  thefe 


ncwtaftc,  faid  to  Corneille,  *<  Monfieur  Corneii.le,  when  I  was 
**  young  I  wrote  pretty  verfes.  I  am  now  old  Jand  my  genius  is  ex- 
**  tinguiflied.  Believe  me  we  bad  better  leave  the  flalhes  of  poetry 
**  to  the  fire  of  youth," 
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reports  only  prove,  what  every  body  knows,  that  the 
manners  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fccond  were 
profligate  and  of  George  the  fecond  rational. 

Caius  Marius,  1680.  is 'the  moft  infignificant  of 
all  Otway's  plays,  and  difcovers,  whatever  may  be 
his  writing  fingly,  that  it  fhews  to  great  difadvantage 
when  placed  by  the  v^riting  of  Shakespear.  It 
had  very  little  fuccefs. 

We  come  now  to  confider  the  Orphan,  a  play 
U'hich  in  fpight  of  the  many  objections  that  lie 
againft  itjhas  always  by  its  facinating  power  kept 
conflant  hold  on  the  flage  and  the  public.  It  was 
produced  in  1680.  The  flory  is  taken  from  the 
liiftory  of  Brandon,  in  a  novel  called  EngliJIi 
Adventures.  Many  of  the  circumflances  are  ftrangely 
revolting,  and  the  bully  CHAMONx-is  a  troublefome 
gentleman;  and,  as  far  as  it  I'elates  to  him,  Vol- 
taire is  right;  but  it  fliould  be  remembered  he 
never  fpcaks  of  an  author  but  where  he  is  vulnerable*. 
The  diflrcffes  and  calamities,  being  dQmeftic,  being 


*  "  Among  the  reft,"  fays  Voltaire,  *'  there  is  a  brother  of 
«•  this  MoNiMiA,  a  foldicr  of  fortune,  who  becaufe  heand  his  fifter 
*'  are  cherifhed  and  maintained  by  this  worthy  family,  iibufes  them 
*•  all  round.  Do  me  juftice  you  old  Put,"  fays  he  to  the  father, 
**  or  damme  I'll  fet  your  houfeon  fire."  **  My  dear  boy,"  fays  the 
accommodating  old  gentleman,  *'  you  Ihall  have  juftice." 
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fweetly  and  tenderly  written,  and  appealing  directly 
to  the  heart  and  the  fenfes,  while  it  can  be  well 
acted  the  Orphan  mud  infallibly  grace  the  theatre, 
and  intereft  the  public. 

The  circumftance  of  its  being  facetioufly  faid 
that  a  farthing  rufli-light  might  have  faved  a  great 
deal  of  mifchief,  is  nonfenfe ;  for  the  fame  ob- 
jection will  lie  againQ;  every  plot.  It  has  been  faid 
in  the  fame  maniier,  Why  did  not  the  Friar  fend 
Romeo's  letter  to  Mantua  by  the  poll?  And  the 
anfwer  to  all  this  is  that  the  plot  ought  not  to  be 
fpoiled,  nor  the  eud  of  tragedy  perverted. 

The  Soldier  s  Foi'iune,  a  comedy,  was  produced 
in  1681.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  pleafantry, 
and  might  be  made  into  a  good  play,  but  for  one 
infuperable  objection,  which  is  the  loofenefs  and 
licentioufnefs  of  its  writing.  This  probably  is  the 
fole  reafon  of  its  having  been  excluded  from  the 
llage  fince  the  profligate  reign  in  which  it  firft 
appeared. 

It  is  taken  from  many  things,  and  is  a  jumble  of 
Englilh,  French  and  Italian  materials,  that  have  been 
feparately  borrowed  and  exchanged  over  and  over 
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figain.  It  was  fucceeded  by  a  fecond  part,  or  fe- 
quel,  called  The  yltheijl^  part  of  which  is  taken 
from  Scarron's  novel  called  The  Invifihlc  Mijlrefs. 
The  fame  objection  lies  againd  both  thefe  plays. 
They  are  immoral  and  indecent,  confequently  when 
public  manners  began  to  refine,  they  were  expelled 
the  theatre. 

With  Venice  Prefervcd  I  fliall  clofe  Otway. 
This  tragedy  was  produced  in  1682,  and  has  been 
always  defervedly  a  favourite  of  the  public.  The 
writing  is  ftronger  and  more  found  than  that  of  the 
Orphan^  and  it  has  the  peculiar  excellence  of  ap- 
pealing fo  forcibly  to  the  heart  and  the  underfland- 
ing  that  every  body  recollects  it  with  pleafure. 
The  character  of  Pierre,  notwithftanding  it  has 
been  often  urged  that  Belvidera  is  the  only  va- 
luable perfonage  in  the  play,  is  greatly  and  nobly 
drawn  j  and,  however  we  may  detefl;  treafon,  or  de- 
light in  its  detection  and  punifliment,  his  conduct  is 
a  folemn  and  facred  leffon  held  up  to  teach  fove- 
reigns  to  beware  of  returning  public  fcrvices  with  in- 
gratitude. Pierre  was  a  greatly  injured  character, 
but  he  guiltily  erred  by  his  mode  of  redrefs,  and 
was  defervedly  puniflied  for  his  temerity. 

Tike  Abbe  St.  Real,  who  by  Voltaire  and 
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olliers  has  been  confidered  as  another  Sal  lust, 
from  his  Hijloire  de  la  conjuration  de  Marquis  dt 
Bedemar^  furniflied  Ox  way  with  the  fubject  for 
this  play.  The  fpeech  of  Renault  to  the  con. 
fpirators  is  tranflated  word  for  word  from  this  au« 
thor;  but  he  has  fo  honoured  St.  Real  that  the 
hiftory  is  better  known  by  the  play  than  the  play  by 
the.hiflory  *.  Venice  Preferved  was  originally  a  very 
licentious  play,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  objectional 
matter  has  long  been  expunged ;  and,  though  it  is 
not  now  properly  cleared  away,  the  play  poffeffes 
very  great  merit,  and  plainly  fhews  that,  had  not  its 


*  Voltaire  here  has  indulged  again  his  old  fpleen  againft 
Otway,  by  faying  that  he  ought  to  have  ftuck  more  clofely  to  his 
original,  not  chafing  to  remember,  probably,  that  a  play  and  a 
hiftory  are  very  different  things,  and  that  "  after  all  Manlius,  written 
^*  by  de  Fosse,  is  a  better  play  than  Venice  Prefewed."  Manlius \% 
certainly  written  upon  the  fame  fubjeet  but  fo  far  from  its  being  a 
better  play  thougli  it  was  faid,  as  we  have  feen,  that  Corneille 
jnight  have  been  proud  of  it,  the  greateft  merit  of  it  confifts  of  thofe 
fcenes  de  Fosse  has  borrowed  from  Ot way,  who  had  been  dead 
thirteen  years  before  M<3«//a/ appeared.  If  Voltaire  had  been 
juft  enough  to  have  noticed  that  la  Place,  in  1746,  produced  a 
tragedy  called  Ve?iice  Sawvee,  confcflTedly  a  tranflution  irom  Veniu 
frefer-ued,  which  had  great  fuccefs,  and  gave  the  French  nation  a 
very  high  opinion  of  Otway,  it  would  have  been  more  to  his  credit 
than  perpetually  blazoning  the  faults  of  a  man  and  concealing  his 
t)eauties,  when  he  himfelf  knew  more  eafily  how  to  imitate  the  firft 
|haa  the  laft. 
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unfortunate  author  been  prematurely  cut  off,  had 
he  not  been  abridged  of  the  advantages  of  moral 
example,  both  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and 
the  manners  of  thofe  he  converfed  with,  he  would 
have  been  handed  down  to  pofterity  as  one  of  the 
moft  fhining  ornaments  of  Engliih  literature. 
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CHAP  VI. 

DENHAM,  FLE«CKNOE,  COCKAYxNE,  THE  HOWARDS, 
LORD  FALKLAND,  SIR  GEORGE  ETHERIDGE,  Mrs. 
PHILIPS,  BUCKINGHAM,  DUFFET,  RYMER,  AND 
SUCKLING. 


As  I  now  count  one  hundred  and  thirty  eight  dra- 
matic writers  not  yet  mentioned,  whofe  works  were 
written  before  the  revolution,  it  will  be  very  proper 
in  fome  way  to  clear  them  off,  that  the  ftage  may 
be  at  leifure  for  Dryden  and  other  authors  of 
more  eminence. 

I  ftiall  begin  with  a  few  which  I  can  dwell  on 
with  propriety  as  their  names  are  defervedly  held  in 
efteem.  Sir  John  Den  ham,  one  of  ihofe  who 
began  to  refine  Englilh  poetry  from  the  flights  and 
hyperboles  of  Cowley  and  his  metaphyfical  ad- 
herents, merits  a  place  any  where  to  his  celebration, 
but  his  title  to  notice  in  this  work  arifes  from  his 
having  written  a  tragedy  called  The  Sophy,     I  ftiall 
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not,  however,  lofe   the   pleafure   this  opportunity 
gives  me  of  fpcaking  further  of  him. 

Den  HAM,  who  as  an  author  very  gravely  tells  us, 
an  Irifiiman  probably,  that  being  fon  to  the  lord 
chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  he  was  of 
courfe  born  in  Dublin,  maintained  a  confpicuoux 
character  in  fociety.  Being  violently  addicted  to 
gaming  his  friends  had  very  little  hopes  of  his  ever 
making  any  confiderable  figure  notwithftanding, 
every  pains  was  taken  with  his  education,  and  every 
advantage  given  him  as  to  polite  and  elegant  ac- 
^omplifliments;  nor  did  they  dream  that  fuch  a 
a  fpark  lay  under  fuch  a  heap  of  rubbifh,  till  all  of 
a  fudden  he  brought  forward  his  tragedy  of  the 
Sophy  at  the  age  of  twenty-feveiv 

Waller  upon  this  occafion  faid  that  Den- 
ham  "  broke  out  like  the  Iri(h  rebellion,  three 
*'  fcore  thoufand  ftrong  when  nobody  was  aware  or 
*'  at  leaf}  fufpected  it."  Soon  after  this  he  publifhed 
Cooper's  Hill,  a  poem  that  had  fo  much  merit  as  to 
"  excite,*'  fays  doctor  Johnson,  "  the  common 
*'  artifice  by  which  envy  degrades  excellence.  A  re- 
"  port  was  fpread  that  the  poem  was  not  his  own. 
*'  but  that  he  had  bought  it  of  a  vicar  for  forty 
*'  pounds."     The  fame  attempt  was  made  to  rob 
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*'•  Addison  of  his  Cato^  and  Pope  of  his  EJfdy  on 
«  Criiicifm." 

The 'fined  traits  in  the  character  of  Den  ham 
are  thofe  which  defcribe  him  as  a  ftaunch,  warm, 
and  dutiful  loyalift.  The  fervices  he  engaged  in 
were  full  of  difficulty  and  perfonal  danger,  yet  he 
braved  them  to  ferve  the  injured  king  and  his  un- 
fortunate family.  He  undertook  to  deliver  a  mef- 
fage  from  the  queen  to  the  king  when  he  was  in 
cuftody  of  the  army,  he  railed  ten  thoufand  pounds 
for  him  aniong  his  Scottifli  fubjects  in  Poland, 
and  he  conveyed  away  |ames,  duke  of  York,  from 
London  into  France,  and  delivered  him  there  to 
his  mother  and  brother. 

At  the  Reftoration  he  was  rewarded  for  his  for- 
mer fervices  and  grew  into  opulence, and  he  now  in- 
dulged him  (elf  in  his  own  proper  fphere;  to  how  good 
a  purpofe  let  his  various  productions  fhew  which 
Garth  and  Pope  have  imitated,  and  which  gave  a 
polilh  to  Dryden. 

The  Sophy  is  built  upon  a  ftory  in  Herbert's 
Traveh,  treated  alfo  by  Baron,  but  as  he  and 
DENHAMpurfuedthe  fubjeet  differently  each  author 
has  been  affigned  his  feparate  merit,  DitNHAMjhow* 
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ever,  claims  the  right  of  originality,  having  written 
his  play  five  years  before  Baron's  piece  was 
produced.  They  were  both  fuccefsful. 

Fleck NOE  is  a  name  which  would  now  perhaps 
have  been  forgotton  had  not  Dry  den  handed  it 
down  to  poflcrity  in  a  different  way  than  the  gen- 
tleman's own  vanity  perhaps  induced  him  to  think 
it  intitled  to.  Langbaine  whimfically  fays  that 
his  acquaintance  with  the  nobility  was  more  than 
vith  the  Mu fes,  and  that  he  had  a  greater  pro- 
penfity  to  rhiming  than  a  genius  to  poetry.  He 
printed  fcveral  plays  but  never  could  get  but  one 
performed,  for  which  he  himfelf  gives  different 
reafons.  "  Thofc,"  fays  he,  "  who  have  the  go- 
"  verning  of  the  flagc,  have  their  humours  and 
*'  muft  be  entreated,  and  I  have,  mine  and  won't 
"  entreat  them,  and  were  all  dramatic  writers  of 
"  my  mind  they  fhould  wear  their  old  plays  thread 
"  bare  before  they  fliould  get  any  new  ones  till  they 
*'  better  underflood  their  own  intereft,  and  how  to 
'*  difUnguilh  between  good  and  bad." 

The  only  play  of  this  author  that  was  acted  is  a 
paftoral  tragi- comedy.  It  was  inftantly  damned, 
and  Flecknoe,  a  Jefuit  himfelf,  and  following  the 
jcfuitical  conduct  of  Jon  son  upon  a  like  occafion, 
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fall  upon  the  aflors  and  the  public  for  not  doing 
him  juftice.  His  plays,  Laves  Dominion,  "  written 
*'  as  a  pattern  for  the  reformed  ftage,"  Erminia, 
Dcfmoijelles  ala.  Mode,  and  The  Marriage  of  Oceanus 
and  Britannia,  were  never  performed.  He  was 
determined,  however,  to  be  even  with  the  actors, 
for  he  publifhed  the  plays  with  their  names  placed 
oppolite  the  characters,  that  fo  his  readers  might 
have  the  plcafure  of  fancying  they  faw  them  per 
formed ;  which,  to  a  lively  imagination,  he  fays, 
muft  convey  as  much  pleafure  as  being  prefent  at 
the  theatre. 

Sir  Aston  Cockayne,  who  knew  polite  li- 
terature, and  encouraged  it,  who  in  common  with 
many  other  gentlemen  of  liberal  principles  and 
abilities,  fufFered  in  the  political  ftorm  that  fhip- 
wrecked  the  fortunes  of  Charles  the  firft,  and  re- 
turned to  pafs  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  peace  and 
ferenity  after  the  reftoration,  wrpt^  four  plays. 

The  Ohjlinate  Lady,  a  tragedy,  date  1657,  is  an 
imitation  of  Massinger's  Very  Woman,  but  it  had 
no  material  fuccefs.  Trapoline  fuppofcd  a  Prince, 
which  the  author  had  feen  at  Venice,  and  there- 
fore was  induced  to  try  his  hand  at  i^  is  on^  of 
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thofc  incongruous  Italian  pieces  which  we  have 
already  examined  the  ftyleof.  It  is,  however,  very 
well  calculated  to  excite  laughter  when  the  mind 
has  been  accommodating  enough  to  admit  its  ab- 
furdities ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  let  me  bring  to 
the  recollection  of  many  vifiters  of  the  theatre  hov\r 
much  they  have  laughed  at  the  fame  piece,  cut  to 
a  farce  under  the  title  of  Duke  and  no  Duke. 

A  Mafque  for  Twelfth  Night,  was  an  occafional 
thing  performed  before  Philip  earl  of  Chester- 
riELD  and  his  lady,  in  which  their  two  fons  repre- 
fented  the  principal  characters;  which  may  fliew 
that  the  Chesterfields  had  always  an  eye  to  the 
Graces,  though  the  eldeft  of  them,  who  afterwards 
fo  loudly  inveighed  againll  a  nobleman's  making 
himfelf  a  (idler,  probably  took  the  hint  from  his  be- 
ing forced  fo  early  in  life,  for  no  doubt  it  was  againft 
his  will,  to  turn  actor. 

Ovid's  Tragedy  is  another  inftance  that  Cock- 
ayne was  infected  with  a  love  of  the  Italian  theatre, 
a  lafte  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  falfe,  though 
there  is  always  fomething  that  interefts  and  amufcs. 
Some  of  the  circumftances  are  taken  from  a  piece 
which  Beaumont  and  Flethcher  have  imitated 
in  King  and  no   King^  and  which  feems  to  have 
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formed  the  ground  work  for  the  Revenge,  Han- 
nibal's inviting  the  dead  carcafs  to  fup  with  him  is 
that  revolting  fubject  Don  John^  which  we  have 
been  obliged  to  fay  too  much  of  already. 

Ofthcnameof  Howard  we  have  three  au- 
thors, Edward,  James,  and  fir  Robert,  all  gen- 
tlemen of  fortune  and  family,  though  it  docs  not 
appear,  whatever  might  have  been  faid  to  the  con- 
trary, that  they  were  related.  There  is  nothing  very 
particular  mentioned  of  their  fortunes;  and,  though 
they  each  of  them  wrote  for  the  ftage,  except  one 
hit,  their  works  are  very  little  known,  I  allude  to 
The  Committee^  or  the  Faithful  Irijhman, 

This  comedy  was  written  by  fir  Robert  How- 
ard, and  fucceeded  very  greatly  on  account  of  its 
being  a  play  for  the  times,  for  it  was  intended  to 
cad  an  odium  on  the  Round  Heads  and  their  party» 
which  certainly  the  abfurd  fanaticifm,  mixed  with  in- 
decent pride,  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day  and  Abel  has 
completely  effected.  The  idea  of  Teague  was 
taken  from  his  own  fervant  who  was  fent  to  En- 
gland to  releafe  fir  Robert's  fon  from  prifon, 
where  he  was  at  the  fuit  of  government ;  and  hav- 
ing fucceeded,  inftead  of  going  immediately  to  his 
mafter  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  he  ftaid  a  fort- 
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night  to  fprcad  the  news  and  get  drunk  among  his 
friends  for  joy. 

The  remainder  of  the  dramatic  pieces  written  by 
this  gentleman  are  called,  The  Blind  Lady,  The 
Surprizal,  The  Vejlal  Virgin,  The  Indian  Queen, 
The  Great  Favourite,  and  The  Conquejl  of  China  by 
the  Tartars  j  none  of  which  have  any  thing  in  them 
very  remarkable,  except  the  Vejial  Virgin,  which 
has  two  cataftrophes;  one  ending  happy,  and  the 
other  tragical,  fo  that  the  play  may  be  performed 
either  way  according  to  the  choice  of  the  audience. 

The  plays  written  by  Edward  Howard  are. 
The  Ufurpcr,  Six  IDays  Adventure,  Woman's  Con- 
quejl, Man  of  New  Market,  The  Change  of  Crowns, 
The  London  Gentleman,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
none  of  which  we  learn  much  of,  and  fome  of  them 
were  never  printed.  Six  Days  Adventure  feems  to 
have  had  lorae  merit,  for  it  excited  lord  Ro- 
chester's envy  and  ill  nature;  two  qualities  very 
irritable  in  this  farcaflic  humouriil. 

James  Howard  wrote  jill  Mijlaken,  The 
Englijh  Monfieur,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The 
firfl:  of  thefe  is  a  comedy,  and  may  be  found  in 
Dodsley's  collection  of  old  Plays.     It  has  a  great 
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tlcal  of  fprighilinefs,  and  fliews  indeed  that  he  was 
ihe  bell  dramatic  author  of  the  three,  though  he  has 
written  lefs  than  the  others.  Tlic  fecond  has  merit? 
but  it  has  plenty  of  defects,  and  is  that  very  comedy 
that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ridiculed  in  the 
Rehearfal,  in  the  circumllance  of  prince  Volsi  us 
and  the  fingle  boot.  In  the  third,  this  gentleman 
tried  the  effect  of  his  name-fake's  experiment,  for 
he  altered  Romeo  and  Jidiet  fo  as  to  make  it  end 
happily,  and  by  this  expedient  Dave n ant  gave  it 
a  run,  reprefcnting  it  according  to  Shakespear 
and  according  to  Howaud  alternately. 

Lord  Falkland  was  an  amateur  rather  than  a 
writer,  but  his  fpirit  and  inclination  to  protect  and 
patronize  genius  have  made  him  the  theme  of 
many  a  poet's  fincere  panegyric.  He  is  entitled  to 
a  place  here  having  written  one  play  which  was 
called  The  Marriage  Night,  and  which  is  faid  to 
have  contained  a  great  fliare  of  wit  and  fatire.  There 
is  but  one  opinion  of  this  amiable  and  benevolent 
nobleman,  and  the  trued  tell  of  his  virtues  is  that 
he  was  regretted  after  his  death  by  many  who  felt 
the  good  effects  of  his  bounty  when  living. 

There  is  nothing  that  diftinguiflies  the  life  of  fir 
George  Etheri dge  from  the  other  men  of  plea- 
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fiire  in  his  lime,  except  that,  though  he  was  as  fond 
of  the  fame  purfuits,  he  had  more  principle.  We 
fee  no  grofs  violation  of  honour,  no  fhamelefs  im- 
piety in  him ;  for,  in  his  freed  moments  of  levity, 
there  was  an  elegance  of  fentimcnt,  and  his  conduct 
was  always  gallantry  but  rarely  libertinifm.  His 
works  are  dangerous,  for  they  are  full  of  liceniioui- 
iiefs;  and,  though  his  images  are  true,  thqy  are  too 
lively  and  glowing,  particularly  for  either  the  ear  or 
ihe  eye  of  young  females ;  therefore  his  comedies, 
which  are  in  other  refpects  well  written  and  a  (Irong 
picture  of  elegant  life,  have  long  difappeared  from 
the  ftagc. 

The  Comical  Revenge,  She  Woicld  if  Pit  Coxild^ 
and  The  Man  of  Mode,  are  the  titles  of  his  plays ; 
and,  except  that  the  firfl.  is  written  partly  in  heroic 
verfe,  an  examination  of  one  would  ferve  for  all. 
They  are  lively  and  engaging,  and  exhibit  a  faithful 
picture  of  nature;  but  it  is  nature  in  her  loofcft 
attire,  and  when  none  love  to  court  her  but  the 
licentious.  Shadwell  fpeaks  highly  of  She  Would 
ijjhe  Could,  though  Dennis  fays  it  was  barbaroufly 
treated  by  the  audience.  The  Man  of  Mode  is  cer- 
tainly the  beft  play;  in  which  the  characters  of 
DoRiMANT  and  hr  FopLiNC  Flutter  are  maf- 
terly  drawn,  and  highly  coloured ;  but  the  objection 
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oF  indecency  and  indecorum  applies  to  this  play  as 
well  as  the  others,  a  circumflance  highly  in  favour 
of  Gibber,  whofe  fine  gentleman  and  fops  are  well 
finifhed  copies  from  the  paintings  of  Etheridge. 

Mrs.  Philips,  or,  according  the  to  title  of 
her  poems,   "  the  mod  defcrvedly   admired  Mrs. 
'*  Catherine  Philips,  the  matchlefs  Orinda," 
wrote  two   tragedies  called    Pompey,   and  Horace, 
There  is  nothing  fo  eafy  as  for  ladies  to  acquire  the 
poffeffion  of  a  little  negative  fame  who  are  flattered 
into  an  idea   that  they   can    write.     As  for  thofc 
whofe  minds  are  fo  male  that  they  might  as  well  be 
male  in  every  other  refpcct,  that  decide  upon  the 
rights  of  nations  and  mankind,   and  pretinacioufly 
obtrude  themfelves  into  a  province  for  which  they 
cannot  be  qualified  either  by  nature  or  education, 
one  readily  pities  them  exactly  as  one  commiferates 
any  other  defcription  of  the  infane*;  but  when  it 


•  Doctor  JoHKSON,  who  was  an  admirable  lurcher  at  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  revenge  himfelf,  had  been  long  an  admirer  of 
Mrs  Macau  LEY  ;  but  finding  her  get  almoft  as  dogmatic  as  himfelf, 
and  feeing  plainly  that  he  might  dine  with  her  to  all  eternity  without 
being  able  to  convince  her,  was  determined  to  cut  her  up  at  once  by 
lowering  her  pride  completely}  for  which  purpofc  he  one  day  art- 
fully drew  her  into  converfation  upon  her  favourite  topic  the  rights  of 
man,  in  which  were  of  courfe  included  liberty  and  equality.  la 
proportion  as  flic  expatiated  foh«  appeared  to  become  h«rprofclytC| 
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goes  no  further  than  a  few  fond  Utopian  notloiTs, 
fuch  as  celibacy,  or  platonic  tendernefs,  efpeciaily 
when  the  characters  are  pretty  notorious,  one  fmiles 
and  permits  the  dear  creatures  to  flatter  themfelves 
and  be  flattered  by  others  into  an  empty  fame,  to 
the  great  diforder  of  their  families  and  the  total  ne- 
glect of  the  fliirts  and  {lockings. 

As  to  the  lady  in  queflion,  (lie  feems  to  have 
been  in  circumftances  beyond  the  general  run  of 
lady  writers,  and  therefore,  as  flie  had  nothing  elfe 
to  do,  there  was  no  more  good  or  harm  in  her 
ftufSng  her  head  full  of  her  own  poetry  than  the 
poetry  of  other  people.  Her  mofl  celebrated  work, 
however,  is  in  profe,  and  confifts  of  a  feries  of  let- 
ters (he  wrote  to  fir  Charles  Cotterei.,  under 
the  title  of  Letters  from  Orinda  to  Poliarckus,  and 
we  arc  commanded  to  believe,  though  the  friendfhlp 
of  thofe  letters  is  fomething  warmer  than  the  love 
of  people  in  general,  that  "  they  are  an  intcrcourfe 
'•  between  two  perfons  of  different  [exes  managed 
"  with  delight  and  innocence,"  to  which  I  fhall 
only  fay  that  if  the  hulband  was  fatisficd  nobody 
elfe  had  a  right  to  complain. 

till  atlaft,  feigning  to  be  worked-into  a  proper  pitch,  "madam",  faid 
"  he,  you  are  perfectly  right,  I  am  your  convert,  all  mankind  ought 
"  to  be  equal.    John  fet  down  to  dinner  with  us." 
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The  two  tragedies  by  Mrs.  Philips  are  tranflations 
from  CoRNEiLLE.  Horace  was  left  unfiniflied  and 
afterwards  fupplied  with  a  fifth  act  by  fir  John  Den- 
ham.  It  was  performed43yperfonsofquality  at  court 
with  a  prologue  fpoken  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
Cotton  had  tranflatedthe  fame  play  fix  years  before, 
which  induced  the  world  to  believe  that  Mrs. 
Philips  had  taken  advantage  of  .his  play;  but  the 
fact  is,  they  were  both  very  nearly  from  the  French, 
aod'CoRNEiLLE,  if  not  injured,  would  look  well 
in  any  language.  As  to  Pompec  I  have  already 
{hewn  that  it  begat  a  fparring  match  between  this 
lady  and  Mr.  Waller;  and,  as  all  the  world  of 
gallantry  at  that  time  fwore  and  maintained  that  the 
Lefbian  Sapho,  and  the  Roman  Sulpitia  were 
nothing  to  Mrs.  Philips,  the  double  rhimes  of  poor 
Wajuj-p R  were  of  courfe  decried  to  nothing,  and  the 
doubly  entendres  of  the  lady  extolled  to  the  fkies. 

George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  was 
fon  to  that  famous  ftatefman  and  favourite  of 
Charles  the  firft,  who  too  fatally  infpired  his 
mafter  with  the  weaknefs  of  James,  and  who, 
in  return,  loft  his  life  by  the  hands  of  Felton. 
The  character  of  Buckingham,  of  whom  we  are 
fpeaking,  was  exactly  fimilar  to  all  thofe  men  of 
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diftinction  about  Charles  the  {^cond;  who,  in 
compliance:  with  the  follies  and  vices  of  that  weak 
and  profligate  monarch,  threw  a  veil  of  French  li- 
centioufnefs  over  that  fplendour  of  Englifli  talents 
which  would  otherwife  have  adorned  this  reign  of 
unavailing  merit  and  perverted  genius. 

Char  les  the  fecond,  unfortunately  for  the  king- 
dom, drew  in  French  folly  with  his  milk.  The  bulk 
of  his  adherents,  who  were  his  followers  in  his 
diftrefs,  and  his  companions  in  his  exile,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  principal,  perfected  ihemfelves  in 
thofe  principles  moll  congenial  to  his  wifhes  upon 
the  fpot  where  fuch  an  education  was  practically 
taught.  In  confequence  of  this  they  all  returned  to 
England  accompliflied  French  courtiers,  and 
hence  arofe  thp  fuperficial  talie  and  unprincipled 
levity  that  eclipfed  every  thing  meritorious,  and  ri- 
diculed every  thing  honourable. 

This  BucKiNGMAM  did  his  utmoft,  to  fay  the 
truth  of  him,  to  connive  at.  He  was  a  weak,  ir- 
refolute,  unprincipled  man;  but  the  flrongeft  mark 
of  his  character  was  ingratitude,  particularly  to  the 
king,  sgainft  whom  he  was  for  ever  ftudying  every 
fort  of  mifchief.  In  Ihort,  he  lived  in  miferable 
fplendour,  an  object  of  torment  and  vexation  to 
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himfelfand  every  body  elfe,  and  died,  like  Ro- 
chester, and  indeed  moll  unprincipled  characters, 
afraid  of  h'u  confcience. 

Buckingham  wrote,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the 
famous  burlefque  comedy  called  the  Rchearfal ;  a 
piece  in  its  way  that  never  was  equaled.  Its  drift 
was  by  no  means  unfair,  though  he  gave  himfelf  a 
licence  which  he  fometimes  made  an  improper  ufe 
of.  Bombaft  and  fultian  in  heroic  rhime  were  cer- 
tainly fair  objects  for  fatire,  but  it  was  the  affectation 
of  the  reigning  tafte,  the  origin  of  which  I  have 
juft  (hewn,  that  created  this  perverfion  of  talents, 
and  it  would  have  been  wifer  to  have  reformed  it 
altogether  than  to  have  ridiculed  men  who  could 
not  have  dined  had  they  not  proilituted  their 
merit. 

DuFFET  was  a  kind  of  ftage  adventurer,  who, 
fancying  he  had  a  turn  for  dramatic  poetry,  and 
finding  his  works  generally  hifTed  into  oblivion, 
determined  to  take  fome  other  courfe  to  induce  a 
good  reception  of  his  pieces.  That  which  he  hit 
on  v/as  ingenious  enough,  and  feems  to  have  been 
the  ground  work  of  a  limilar  expedient  afterwards 
practifed  with  great  fuccefs  in  France.  In  fhort, 
Du FFET,  finding  it  impoflible  to  write  any  thing  he 
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did  not  expofe  to  ridicule,  thought  it'lefs  mortifying 
to  ridicule  the  productions  of  others,  and  thus  as 
faft  as  a  piece  made  its  appearance  at  the  Duke's 
theatre,  he  parodied  it  at  the  King's.  His  own 
plays  which  fcarcely  deferve  notice  were  called  The 
Spanijh  Rogi/t,  The  Emprefs  of  Morocco^  and 
Beauty  s  Triumph,  The  reft  were  written  to  ridicule 
other  authors,  and,  to  fhew  what  an  appropriate 
choice  he  made,  the  whole  force  of  his  fatire  is 
levelled  at  Shakespear  and  Siiadwell. 

Rymer,  whofc  character  as  a  critic  is  differently 
drawn,  who  by  fome  is  thought  to  have  written  on 
the  productions  of  authors  with  truth,  difcernment, 
candour,  and  difcrimination,  but  by  many  more  with 
afperity,  ignorance,  envy,  and  malignity,  wrote  one 
bad  tragedy  called  Edgar, 

Suckling,  a  perfect  gentleman,  who,  by  the 
advantages  of  birth,  perfon,  education,  genius,  and 
fortune,  would  probably  have  arrived  to  confiderable 
eminence  as  a  literary  character  had  not  death  un- 
timely cut  him  off  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  wrote 
four  plays  himfelf,  and  patronized  many  others. 

His  plays  are  publifhed  together  with  his  poems, 
fpeechcs,  tracts  and  letters;  and  by  thefe  it  is  very 
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eafy  to  defccrn  that  he  had  ftrong  genius  and  much 
poetical  grace,  which  would  have  matured  his  la- 
bours probably,  had  he  lived  into  fomething  more 
accomplfhed ;  but  there  is  evidently  every  where 
marks  of  youth  and  inexperience,  although  Wal- 
ler certainly  had  him  in  view,  for  what  was 
ftudy  and  art  in  Waller,  was  eafe  and  nature  in 
Suckling. 

The  firfl:  of  Suckling's  plays  was  called  The 
Difconiented  Colonel,  but  in  that  ftate  it  was  only  a 
flietch  of  what  he  afterwards  enlarged  into  a  tragedy 
called  Brenoralt.  The  Goblins,  1646,  which  Dods- 
LZY  haspublifhed  in  his  collection,  has  fome  very 
flrong  traits  of  merit.  Suckling  feems  to  have  had 
a  variety  of  things  in  his  head  when  he  conceived 
the  plot,  and  he  has  not  at  any  time  loft  fight  of  the 
Tempejl ;  but  it  cannot  be  faid  in  any  part  to  be 
fo  much  plagiary  as  a  general  imitation  of  the  fame 
fort  of  ftyle,  and  this  only  in  the  characters;  for 
there  is  a  novelty  in  the  incidents  that  might  be 
rendered  very  pleafing. 

Aglaura,  1646,  feems  to  have  been  imitated  by 
Howard  in  his  Vejlal  Virgin  ;  not  as  to  the  fub- 
ject  but  on  account  of  its  having  a  happy  and  a 
tragic  cataftrophe.  The  Sad  One  was  left  unfmiflied, 
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but  it  is  a  (ketch  in  which  may  be  feen  a  good 
deal  of  the  mafter.  Brenoralt  was  his  laft  but  it  has 
not  the  greateft  merit,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the 
Goblins  is  the  beft  play.  To  that  I  refer  thofe  who 
cannot  readily  get  at  his  whole  works,  in  which  will 
be  found  if  not  great  perfection  at  lead  great  pro- 
mife,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  the  world 
loft  fo  early  in  life  a  genius  fo  likely  to  contribute 
to  its  plcafure,  and  a  man  fo  qualified  to  embellifh 
its  fociety. 
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CHAP  VII. 

DUKE  AND  DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE,  CARELL, 
HAUSTED,  GLAPTHORNE,  CAREW,  AND  OTHER 
WRITERS  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  MORE  THAN  A 
HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY. 


As  fo  many  dramatic  authors  yet  remain  to  be 
mentioned  who  difappeared  before  the  Revolution, 
my  account  of  them  muft  neceffarily  be  very  brief, 
and  indeed  it  would  be  an  intrufion  on  the  reader 
were  it  otherwife,  for  it  fhould  feem  that  every  thing 
that  was  brought  to  the  theatres,  good  and  bad,  was 
inftantly  produced,  and  therefore  a  great  deal  of  it 
was  of  courfe  infufferable  trafh.  To  fay  truth,  it  is 
lefs  a  matter  of  afionifhment  than  curiofity  that  out 
of  nearly  five  hundred  dramatic  pieces  which  were 
written  by  various  authors  in  fomething  more  than 
thirty  years,  except  a  very  few,  perhaps  ten,  and 
thofe  in  an  altered  ftate,  the  flage  is  a  total  ftranger 
to  the  whole  catalogue. 
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William  Cavendish,  duke  of  Newcaftle, 
whofe  remarkable  attachment  to  James  the  fir  ft, 
Charles  the  firft  and  Charles  the  fecond,  for 
vhich  he  obtained  his  titles  and  honours,  outwent 
^11  their  other  adherents,  who  with  afloning  cqua'- 
nimity  of  temper  fuftained  many  extraordinary  vi- 
ciffitudes  of  fortune,  and  who  among  other  proofs  of 
his  merit  was  highly  gifted  and  elegantly  accom- 
pliflied,  wrote  four  comedies,  which  were  called 
The  Country  Captain,  Variety,  The  Triumphant 
Widow,  and  The  Humourous  Lovers.  Thefe  plays 
have  been  a  good  deal  extolled;  perhaps  bc- 
caufe  the  author  was  a  duke.  They  are  paflable, 
and  no  doubt  he  who  wrote  them  held  them  in  no 
better  efteem;  for  poetry,  though  he  was  a  noble 
patron  and  ftrongly  encouraged  and  promoted  the 
intereft  of  literature,  never  fo  obtruded  itfelf  as  to 
difturb  his  public  occupations.  The  Triumphant 
Widow  had  good  materials,  and  fo  perfectly  was 
Sh  A  dwell  of  his  tivind,  that  many  parts  of  hia 
Bury  Fair  are  literally  iranfcribed  from  it. 

If  the  Duke,  however,  did  not  let  poetry  im* 
properly  engrofs  his  time,  the  Duchefs  to  be  even 
with  him  fubmitted  to  hardly  any  other  occupation-. 
She  married  the  Duke,  then  Marquis  of  New- 
castle, when  they  were  both  in  exile.    They  re- 
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turned  together  after  completely  conquering  their 
troubles,  and  lived  in  the  greateft  harmony  and 
comfort  many  years.  Her  plays  are  in  number 
iweiity-feven,  all  which  are  extant,  and  fome  of  them 
not  without  merit ;  but  they  are  in  fo  indigefted  a 
ftate,  fome  being  il^etches,  others  not  divided  into 
acts,  and  in  many  other  rcfpects  fo  unfit  for  repre- 
fentation,  that  as  they  do  not  fecm  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  ftage,  or  to  have  appeared  on  it,  fo  it 
is  perfectly  certain  they  never  will  be  reprefented 
except  inparts  as  Mrs.  Dye  fays,  **  at  fecondhand." 

The  titles  of  thefe  plays,  if  they  may  be  fa 
called,  are  Love's  Adventures,  two  parts,  The  Several 
WitSi  Youth's  Glory  and  Death's  Banquet,^  two  partSj 
The  Lady^s  Contemplation^  two  parts,  The  Wit\ 
Cabal,  two  parts,  The  Unnatural  Tragedy,,  Thfc; 
Public  Wooing,  Matrimonial  Troubles,  two  parts, 
Natures  three  Daughters,  Meauty,  Love,  and  Wif, 
two  part's.  The  Religious,  The  Comical  Tajk,  ^etl 
in  Campo,  two  ^diXis,  Th^  Apocryphal  Ladies,  1^\\q 
Female  Academy,  The  Convent  of  Fleajnre,  The 
Sociable  Companions,  The  Prefence,  The  BridalSj 
and  The  Blazing  World,  two  parts. 

Care LL  who,  that  he  might  referiible  moft  of 
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the  favourites  of  Charles  the  fecond,  was  a  com- 
plete courtier  anj  art  indifferent  writer,  produced 
feven  plays  which,  we  are  told,  were  acted  with  con- 
liderable  applaufc,  their  titles  were  The  Deferving 
Favour  lie,  Avirigus  and  Phileda,  The  Pajfwnate 
Lover,  The  Fool  Would  be  a  Favourite,  Ofmond  the 
Great  Turk,  Heraclitus,  and  the  Spartan  Ladies. 
The  applaiife  thefc  plays  received  was  from  the 
king  and  the  court,  before  whom  they  were  acted 
privately.  They  are  chiefly  tranflations  from  other 
authors,  and  Haraclitus  is  a  tranflation  from  Cor- 

NEILLK. 

Hausted  was  a  eotemporary  and  boon-com- 
panion of  Randolph.  He  wrote  two  dramatic 
pieces  called  The  Rival  Friends,  and  Senile  Odium^ 
Avhich  met  with  very  little  fuccefs  though  hiftorians, 
and  particularly  Langbaine  and  Wood,  give 
this  author  the  character  of  a  good  poet. 

Glapthorne,  whom  Winstanley  calls  one 
of  the  chiefeft  poets  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
firft,  has  left  nothing  to  be  remembered  by  but  fivq 
plays,  for,  though  he  wrote  nine,  four  of  them  were 
never  printed,  i'hc  titles  of  thefe  plays  are  Argalus 
and  Parthcnia,  Albertus  Wallcnjlein,  The  Ladies 
Privilege,  The  Hollander^    Wit  in  a  Conjlable,  The 
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Parricide,  The  Vejlal,  The  Noble  Trial,  and  the 
Duchefs  0/  Fcrncndina.  The  materials  for  thefe 
plays  were  fupplied  from  fir  Philip  Sidney's 
Arcadia  and  other  things,  but  they  were  fhort  lived, 
and  arc  now  forgotten. 

Carew  was  a  celebrated  wit  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  firft,  and  wrote  at  his  exprefs  com- 
mand, a  mafque  called  Cxlum  Britannicum.  The 
mufic  of  this  mafque  was  oompofed  by  Henry 
Lawes,  and  the  decorations  were  invented  by 
Inigo  Jones.  Davenport,  of  whofe  private 
character  we  know  nothing,  wrote  A  new  Trick  to 
Cheat  the  Devil,  King  John,  and  Matilda,  The  City 
Night  Cap,  The  Pedlar,  The  Pirate,  The  Fatal  Bro- 
thers, The  Polite  Queen,  and  The  WomarCs  Mijlakcn» 
the  firft  three  were  printed.  They  are  taken  from 
Ovid,  Boccace,  and  other  writers,  and  two  of  them 
are  in  part  retailed  in  Ravenscroft's  London 
Cuckolds^ 

Baron  who  wrote  two  dramatic  pieces,  and  to 
whom,  but  I  believe  without  the  leaft  truth,  are  at- 
tributed four  more  and  feveral  interludes,  was  con- 
verfant  with  men  of  talents,  and  particularly  intimate 
with  the  celebrated  Howe  l  l,  who  the  reader  may  re- 
member was  a  great  traveller,  and  among  whofc  letters 
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one  epiftle  is  addrefTed  to  this  author.  His  pieces 
are  called  Deoruni  Dona,  Gripus  and  Hegio,  and 
Mirza.  -  Thofe  that  are  attributed  to  him  arc  Dick 
Scorner^  Don  Quixote,  Dejlruction  of  Jerufakm,  and 
Marriage  oj  Wit  and  Science.  They  were  none  of 
them  ever  acted. 

Peaps.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  fuch  author 
ever  lived,  or  if  he  lived,  whether  he  wrotfi  a  play. 
There  is  a  play,  however,  called  Love  in  an  Extacy, 
with  this  name  to  it,  and  the  only  extraordinary  cir- 
cumftance  relative  to  it  is  that  it  has  cofl  more  con- 
iroverfy  about  it  than  the  play  is  worth.  Cox 
had'  very  flender  pretenfions  [to  be  conhdered  as 
an  author,  his  whole  merit  having  confifted  of 
taking  diverting  circumftances  from  various  plays 
and  fanning  them  into  farces  and  drolls;  which,  be- 
ing a  good  actor,  he  was  well  qualified  to  do.  This 
patched  work  bufinefs  isnotoffufficient  importance 
to  merit  the  reader's  attention,  and,  therefore,  I 
fhall  difmifs  it  without  enumerating  the  titles  of  this 
fiiafs  of  mummery,  a  much  larger  catalogue  of 
which  were  printed  by  Kirkman  after  the  Re- 
floration. 

I  fhall  now  get  on  with  my  catalogue  of  authors 
i*ho,  though-  not  all  dramatic  hounds  that  hunted, 
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taade  apart  of  thofe  that  filled  up  the  cry.  Mabbe 
tranflated  The  SpaniJJi  Bazud,  Ruggles  wrotd 
Ignoramus^  Goffe,  who  we  are  told  was  a  clergy- 
man, a  perfect  Socrates,  and  had  a  Xantippe  for  a 
wife,  wrote  The  Raging  Turk,  The  Courageous  Turk^ 
Orejies,  and  The  Cdrele/s  Shepherdejs.  Thefe  plays 
were  only  performed  by  fcholars  at  the  Univerfity, 
They  are  full  of  borobailic  rant.  A  character  fays 
in  a  florin  to  the  meteors  that  farround  him,  "  Why 
*'  do  ye  put  on  perriwigs  of  fire  ?"  Knevet  wrote 
a  piece  called  lilionon  and  Iris, 

Fletcher  produced  one  drama  called  SiccUdes, 
Drew  we  know, nothing  of,  except  upon  the  books 
of  the  Stationer's.Company  where  there  is  liis  name 
as  the  author  of  two  pieces  called  The  Life  of  the 
Duchefs  of  Suffolk,  and  The  ^Vomans  Mijiaken.  Mar. 
MI  ON  did  not  live  in  the  fame  obfcurity;  for  one  of 
his  plays,  The  Antiquary,  is  publifhed  in  Do ds ley's 
collection,  and  he  wrote  three  others  with  fome  re- 
putation. Their  titles  are  Holland*s  Leaguer,  The 
Fine  Companion  and  The  Crafty  Merchant.  Go. 
MERSALL  was  a  clergyman  and  wrote  Lodowick 
Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan.  Fisher  wrote  Fuimus  Troas, 
publifhed  by  Dons  ley.  Jones  wrote  a  miferable 
piece  called  Adrafta, 

Nabbes   was  confidered  a  fifth  rate  p.oc-r  by 
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CiBBERf  whofe  detei'mination  was  pretty  right  for 
he  Wrote  eight  plays,  which,  except  one,  arc  for- 
gotten. Their  titles  are  Microcnfmus,  prefervcd  in 
Dodsley's  collection,  Hannibal  and  Scipio^  Covent 
Garden^  Springs  G'ory.  Entertainment  on  the  Prince's 
Birth  Day,  Tottenham  Court,  Unfortunate  Mother,  and 
The  Bride.  R  u  t t  e  r  w rote  The  Shepherd's  Holiday, 
and  iranflatcd  the  Cid.  Samson  wrote  The 
Vow  Breaker,  and  The  lVoman*s  Prize,  on  wliich, 
applicable  as  the  titles  might  be,  he  did  not  allude 
to  Samson  of  old,  difcovering  his  ftrength  to 
Dalila,  or  her  delivering  him  up  to  the  Phililtines. 
Jaques  wrote  the  The  Queen  of  Corfica.  Speed,  the 
fon  of  the  chronologer,  wrote  a  piece  called  Stone- 
benge.  Wilder,  a  diffcnting  prieft,  wrote  a  piece 
called  Tne  Bonefire.  Kirke  wrote  l^ht  Seven 
Champions  of  Ch\iJlendom. 

Henry  Shirley  wrote  The  Martyred  Soldier, 
The  Duke  of  Lerma,  The  Duke  of  Guife^  The  Dumb 
Bawd,  and  Gialdo  the  Conjiant  Lover.  Only  the 
firft  of  thefe  pieces  was  printed.  Cartwright, 
who  manifeflcd  very  extraordinary  talclits,  and 
whofe  premature  death  deprived  the  world  of  much 
pleafure  and  improvement,  for  he,  like  fir  JoHr* 
Suckling,  died  at  eight  and  twenty,  wrote  The 
Royal  Slave,  The  Lady  Erant,  The  Ordinary,  which 
laft  may  be  found  in  Dodsley's  collectionj  and  has 
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confiderabic  merit,  and  The  Siege.  His  plays^ 
poems,  and  other  literary  productions  were  held  ia 
fuch  efteem  that  they  were  ufliered  into  the  world 
by  fifty-two  copies  of  commendatory  verfes. 
Lower,  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  French  authors, 
and  in  imitation  of  them,  wrote  Phcen'ix  in  FlameU 
Polyeuctes.  Horatius,  The  Enchanted  Lovers^  Noble 
Ingratitude ^  Amorous  Phantafm.  Mayne  wrote  The 
City  Match,  a  very  good  play  amongfl  Dodsdiy's 
collection,  and  Amorous  War, 

Berkeley  wrote  The  Lofi Lady.  Rawlins,  who 
"Was  rich,  and  wrote  merely  for  pleafure,  produced 
Rebellion^  Tom  Efence,  and  Tunhridge  Wells.  Go  ugh 
wrote  a  piece  called  The  Strange  Dijcovery.  Sad- 
ler, who  was  a  learned  man,  and  in  high  church 
preferment,  wrote  a  mafque  called  The  Subject^s 
Joy  for  the  King's  Reft  or  at  ion.  Chamberlatn. 
There  are  two  authors  of  this  name.  One  wrote 
The  Swaggering  Damfel,  and  the  other  Love's 
Victory,  the  title  of  which  was  changed  to,  Wit  Led 
by  the  Nofe.  Sharp  wrote  a  play  called  The  Noble 
Stranger.  Tat  ham.  City  Poet  to  Charles  the  firft, 
wrote  Love  Crowns  the  End,  The  Diftracted  State, 
Scot's  Vagaries  and  The  Rump.  Habington  wrote 
a  tragedy  called  The  ^een  of  Arragon,  Braith- 
WAJTEj    Mercurius    Brildnnicui,  and    Regecidium ; 
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Rhodes  brought  out  a  piece  called  Florals 
Vagaries;  and  Richarp  wrote  a  play  called 
Majfalina,  or  the  Roman  Empre/s, 

BucKHEAD  wrote  a  play  on  the  fubject  of  tbe 
Irifh  Rebellion',  called  Cola's  Fury.  Burroughs 
had  a  play  entered  on  the  Stationer's  books  in  1646, 
ciWcd  Fafal  Friend/hip.  Sir  Richard  Fans  haw., 
who  attached  himfelf  very  firmly  to  Charles 
the  firft,  and  watched  the  fortune  of  Charle* 
the  fecond  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  returnedwitb 
hitn  to  England,  conducted  his  marriage  with 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards 
Tendered  himfelf  very  ufeful  to  his  ,mafter*s 
affairs  in  Spain,  where  he  died,  wrote,  or  rather 
tranflated  //  Pafior  Fido,  ^erer  per  folo  querer; 
Fieftes  de  Aranjuet,  and  The  Faithful  Shepherd.^fs, 
Ir  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  of  thefe 
piecies  were  performed.  Sheppard  wrote  a  party 
play  called  The  Commit  tee-Man  Curried.  Need  ham 
alfo  wrote  a  party  play  called  The  Levellers  Levelled, 
Sherburne  was  a  good  foldier  and  faithful  to  the 
royal  party.  He  produced  three  tragedies  called 
Medea,  'Troades,  and  Phedra  and  Ilyppolitus. 

Quarles,  "  who,"  fays  Lancbaine,  "  mixed 
♦'  religion  and  fancy  together,  and  never  offended 
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"  againft  his  duty  to  God,  his  neighbour,  or  him- 
"  felf,"  wrote,  according  to  the  fame  panegyrifl,  an 
innocent  innofFenftvc  play  called  The  Virgin  Widow. 
Was£  was  a  fchoolmalter,  and  by  way  of"  keeping 
up  his  Greek  tranflated  ^/^c^r^  from  Sophocles. 
Manuche  was  an  Italian,  and  had  a  commifTion 
under  Prince  Rupert,  and,  getting  acquainted  with 
Hart,  grew  fond  of  the  drama  and  wrote  three 
plays  called  The  Jujl  General,  The  Loyal  Lovers^  and 
The  Bajlard.  "Prestwich  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
Hypoiliius.  Willen  produced  a  kind  of  paftoral 
called  AJlrea.  Geffry  was  the  author  of  a  play 
called  The  Bugbears.  Goldsmith  imitated  from  • 
Hugo  Grotlus  a  kind  of  facred  drama  called  So- 
phompancas.  Wilson,  a  ftrange  irrefolute  cha- 
racter, who  wrote  the  life  of  James  the  firft  in  a 
way  :iot  very  favourable  to  that  monarch,  was  the 
author  of  The  Switzer,  The  Corporal,  and  The  /«• 
coTi/lant  Lady. 

Hemmings,  fon  of  Hemmimgs  the  actor,  wrote 
two  plays  which  are  tolerabl/  well  fpoken  of.  They 
a^e  called  The  Fatal  Contract,  and  The  Jews  Tra- 
gedy. FoRMiDo.  Under  this  name  a  play  was  en- 
tered at  Stationer's  Hall  called  The  Governor.  Dr. 
Mead,  not  the  famous  phyfician  of  that  name  who 
wrote  on  poifons,   but  one  whofe   medicines  were 
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perfectly  innofenfive  if  they  were  of  a  piece  with 
his  play,  wrote  a  comedy  called  The  Combat  of 
Love  and  Friendjhip.  Howell,  the  great  traveller 
and  linguiftj  was  author  of  a  mafque  called  Nuptials 
of  Pekus  and  Thetis.  Alexander  Brome,  a 
lawyer,  and  the  publiflier  of  the  plays  of  Brome, 
Jon  son's  pupil,  laid  claim  to  a  play  himfelf  called 
The  Cunning  Lovers.  Rider  is  known  by  having 
written  a  play  called  The  Twins,  Dr.  Strode,  an 
eminent  preacher,  wrote  The  Floating  J/land, 
Freeman  who,  to  avoid  the  troubles  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  firft,  concealed  himfelf  in  retire- 
ment, wrote  a  play  by  way  of  amufing  himfelf,  for 
we  have  never  heard  that  it  amufed  any  body 
clfe,  called  Imperiale.  Stanley  tranflated  The 
Clouds  from  Aristophanes.  D'Ouvilly  is  fet 
down  as  the  author  of  a  play  called  The  Falfc 
Favourite  Difgraced.  Meriton  who  has  been 
cenfured  by  Lancbaine  as  the  dulleft  of  all  au- 
thors that  ever  were,  or  ever  fhall  be,  and  convicted 
of  not  underftanding  his  own  writings,  has  left  two 
contemptible  plays  to  be  remembered  by.  They 
are  called  Love  and  War,  and  The  Wandering 
Lovers.  SvviNHOE,  an  indifferent  writer,  produced 
one  play  called  The  Unhappy  Fair  Irene, 

Lovelace  was  a  good  fubject  and  foldier,  but 
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his  fervices  were  ill  requited,  and  he  died  poor  and 
neglected.  He  wrote  two  plays,  the  titles  of  which 
might  juftly  fpeak  his  own  eulogium.  They  are 
called  The  Scholar  and  The  Soldier.  Neville 
wrote  a  party  thing  called  Shuffling,  Cutting,  and 
Dealing,  in  a  Game  of  Piquet,  being  acted  from  the 
Year  1653  to  1658,  by  Oliver  Protestor  and  others. 
FoRDE  produced  a  piece  called  Love's  Labyrinth. 
PoRDAGE,  a  man  of  no  note,  is  faid  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  The  Troades,  Herold  and  Mariarane,  and 
The  Siege  of  Babylon.  Dancer  tranflated  from 
Tasso,  Corneille,  and  Quinault,  Aminta 
Nicomede,  and  /Igrippa.  Sadler, not  the  fame  al- 
ready mentioned,  w^s  author  of  a  ftrange  farago 
called  Mafquerade  du  del.  Sir  Robert  le  Greeve 
wrote  a  play  called  Nothing  Impojfible  to  Love. 
Fountain,  a  private  gentleman,  wrote  a  play  for 
his  amufement,  called  The  Rewards  0/  Virtue, 
which  Sh  A  DWELL  brought  forward  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  under  the  title  of  The  Royal  Shefherdefs.. 

HEADj.whowas  fometimesan  author,  and  fome- 
timesa  bookfeller,  and  who  at  laft  was  c a  ft  away 
near  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  where  he  had  intended  to 
take  refuge  from  his  creditors,  wrote  an  excentric 
piece  called  Hie  et  Ubique.  Sir  Robert  Staple- 
ton,  who  adhered  to  the  royal  caufe,  and  lived  com- 
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fortably  after  the  Reftoration,  wrote  the  Slighud 
Maid,  The  Step  Mother,  and  Hero  and  Leander, 
Porter,  a  major  in  the  royal  army,  and  another 
affociate  of  Hart  and  Mohun,  produced  The 
Villain,  and  The  Carnival.  Greene  wrote  the  Po- 
Utician  Cheated^  Sir  Samuel  Toke,  an  active 
officer  for  Charles  the  firft,  was  author  of  a  play 
of  fome  merit,  which  may  be  fcen  in  Dodsley*s 
collection.  It  is  called  The  Adventures  of  Five 
Hours.  HoLDEN,  an  obfcure  anthor,  wrote  a  play 
called  The  Ghop. 

HooLE,  a  learned  author,  but  not  confpicuous 
in  life,  tranflated  all  the  plays  of  Terence.  Bul- 
TREL,  who  was  private  fecretary  of  lord  Claren- 
don, wrote  a  play  called  Amorous  Orontus.  Car- 
penter, "who,"  fays  Wood,  "was  a  fantaftical 
"  man  and  changed  his  mind  with  his  cloaths,  and  that 
'*  for  his  juggles  and  tricks,  in  matters  of  religion, 
c'  was  efteemed  a  theological  mountebank,"  pro- 
duced The  Pragmatical  jejuit,  new  Leavened.  Lord 
Bristol,  who  led  a  life  of  perfect  contradiction, 
who,  as  Walpole  fays,  wrote  againfl  Popery  and 
embraced  it,  who,  in  profecuting  lord  Strafford 
was  converted,  and  who  unconcioufly  was  a  pro- 
fecutorof  lord  Clarendon,  who  was  brave  and  un- 
fuccefsful,  and,  who  to  keep  up  his  excentricity,  to 
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day  invei;fhed  agaitift  the  (lage  and  to-morrow  wrote 
for  it,  has  left  a  play  called  Elvira.  Dower,  a 
poor  unfortunate  Grub-ftreet  author,  with  decent 
abilities,  produced  a  play  which  was,  neverthelefs, 
bad  enough,  called  The  Salopian  Squire. 

Caryl  brought  out  The  EngliJJo  Princefs,  a  tra- 
gedy, and  Sir  Solomon,  a  comedy,  1671,  which  laft 
was  a  tranflation  from  Moliere's  Ecole  de  Fenwies- 
This  muft  have  been  early  in  life,  for  it  is  the  fame 
Caryl  who  recommended  to  Pope  the  fubject  of 
the  Raps  of  the  Lock.  He  died  in  1717,  at  which 
time  he  muft  have  been  a  very  old  man.  Wjeston 
wrote  a  play  called  The  Amazonian  Queen,  Bailey, 
a  barrifter,  wrote  The  Spightful  Sijler.  St.  Serfe, 
who  in  quality  of  a  fpy  ran  great  perfonal  rifk  in 
the  wars  of  Charles  the  firft,  publifhed  a  play 
called  Tarugo-'s  Wtles^  which  is  well  fpoken  of  by 
Langbaine,  and  complimented  in  verfe  by  lord 
Dorset.  Medburn,  an  actor,  who  was  con- 
cerned in  the  plot  of  Titus  Oates,  and  who  died 
in  Newgate,  tranflated  Moliere's  Tartuffe. 

Booth  BY  produced  a  play  called  Marcelia; 
and  Stroude  wrote  a  play  called  All  Plot,  or  the 
Difguifes.  Thefe  two  writers  are  fcarcely  known. 
Cotton  however,  who  follows,  is  pretty  celebrated. 
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Every  body  knows  his  famous  Trovejiie,  and  his 
Wonders  of  the  Peak.  In  this  laft  poem  he  lb  indulged 
his  vein  for  ridicule,  which  in  him  was  irrihftiblc, 
that  he  loft  four  hundred  a  year  by  an  old  aunt 
whofe  peculiarities  he  thought  proper  to  expofe.  He 
was  a  very  companionable  character,  and  therefore 
of  couife  his  acquaintance  was  courted  *.  His  title 
ID  notice  herearifes  from  his  having  tranflated  Cor- 
NEiLLE*s  Horace.  Joyner,  a  man  very  much  be- 
loved by  his  private  friends,  perhaps  better  than  by 
the  Mufcs,  wrote  a  play  called  The  Roman  Emprefs. 
Revett,  an  author  of  very  inconfiderable  talents, 
produced  a  very  indifferent  play  called  The  Town 
Shifts.  Cor  YE  was  author  of  a  piece  called  The 
Generous  Enemies.  Tuke  produced  a  ftrange  piece 
under  the  title,  firft,  0/ the  Soul's  Warfare,  comically 
divided  into  Scenes,  and  afterwards,  The  Divine 
Comedian.  An  author  hardly  known,  of  the  name 
of  Arrowsmith,  is  faid  to  have  written  a  piece 
called  The  Reformation. 


•  Cotton  is  faid  to  have  had  fuch  influence  over  a  prelate  of 
that  time  that  his  lordfliip  would  liflcn  to  no  recommendation  that 
did  not  come  fupported  by  this  wit,  A  clerg^'niau  having  by  this 
means  loft  a  valuable  living,  complained  to  a  friend  of  the  ill  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  and  ftatcd  the  pretenfions  in  favour  of  which 
he  had  folicited  for  the  benefice.  "  Oh,"  faid  the  friend.  "  tis  no 
*'  wonder  his  lordlhip  did  not  hear  you,  his  ears  were  (luffed  full  of 
•*  cotton." 
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A  wit  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond, 
named  Payne,  wrote  two  tragedies  and  a  comedy. 
Their  titles  are  The  Fatal  Jealoufy,  The  Siege  of 
Conjiantinople^  and  The  Morning  Ramble.  The 
latter  is  not  without  merit.  Wright,  a  barrifter, 
wrote  two  indifferent  pieces  called  Shyejles,  and 
Mock  Thyejles.  Fane,  whofewit  and  talents  Lang- 
bain  e  fpeaks  of  in  the  higheft  terms,  wrote  Love 
in  the  Dark,  Sacrifice,  and  a  Mafqiie.  Belon  is 
known  by  nothing  but  one  play,  which  Lang  bain  e 
publifhed  under  the  title  of  The  Mock  Duclijl. 
Lesley,  a  frigid  divine,  threw  away  fo  much  pains 
as  to  write  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond, 
three  facred  dramas  called  Dives's  Doomy  Fire  and 
Brirnftone,  and  Abraham's  Faith, 

Smith.  There  were  two  dramatic  authors  of  this 
name  before  the  Rertoration;  neither,  however,  is 
very  celebrated.  One  wrote  Hector  oj  Germany^ 
Freeman  s  Honour,  and  St.  George  for  England,  and 
the  other  a  comedy  called  Cythera,  Leanard,  on 
whom  Langbaine  falls  in  a  furious  way  for 
ftcaling,  at  the  fame  moment,  by  the  bye,  that  he 
he  himfelf  pilfers  the  very  comparifon  by  which  he 
illuftrates  his  argument,  that  of  "  Gipfies  ftealing 
children  to  excite  compaffion,"  which  remark, 
though    original    long    before    Langbaine,   two 
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eminent  wits  have  not  difdained  to  retail  again,  one 
in  a  poem,  the  other  in  a  drauidtic  piece,  did  not 
quite  deferve  all  the  rancour  levelled  at  him  by  this 
detector  of  plagiaries,  becaufe  he  was  in  this  no  fur- 
ther guilty  than  many  others  whom  Langbaine 
has  quietly  permitted  to  pafs  mufter.  Leanard 
publifhed  two  plays  called  Country  Innocence,  and 
and  Rambling  Jiijlice,  which  are  evidently  made  up 
from  Brewer's  Cow«^r^  Girl,  and  Middleton's 
More  DiJJcmblers  bejides  Women  ;  but  he  produced 
another  under  the  title  of  The  Counterfeits  ;  which, 
though  it  is  of  Spanifii  extraction,  certainly  furniflied 
CiBBER  with  She  Would  and  She  Would  Not, 

Johns  a  fchoolmafler,  wrote  a  play  with  the 
title  of  The  Traytor  to  Himfelf.  Cooke,  an  author 
little  known,  produced  Love''s  Triumph,  Shipman, 
one  of  the  wits  of  Charles  the  fecond,  of  whom 
Cowley  has  fpoken  handfomely,  left  a  tragedy 
called  Henry  the  third  of  France,  in  which,  however, 
that  wit  he  is  laid  to  have  poffefled  in  converfation 
is  very  little  apparent.  Ecclestone,  who  thought 
perhaps  the  licentious  age  in  which  he  lived  de- 
ferved  fome  fignal  proof  of  divine  vengeance,  wrote 
Noah'r  Flood.  Mai  dwell,  a  fchoolmafter,  was  au- 
thor of  The  Loving  Enemies,  a  comedy.  Whi taker 
publiflied  The  Confpiracy,  or  Change  of  Government, 
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FisHBURNE  was  faid  to  have  written  in  conjunction 
with  the  profligate  Rochester,  a  vile  production 
under  the  title  of  Sodom;  Rochester,  however, 
difclaimed  having  any  hand  in  it,  and  thus  all  the  in- 
famy recoiled  on  the  head  of  Fishburne.  Some 
fay  he  meant  it  as  a  fatire  by  way  of  trying  how  far 
he  might  proceed  in  licentioufnefs. 

Saunders  a  very  young  writer,  who  gave  great 
promife,  produced  Tamerlme  the  Great,  to  which 
Dry  DEN  wrote  an  epilogue.  We  learn  by  it  thai 
the  author  was  a  mere  boy  *,  We  know  nothing 
of  him,  however,  beyond  this  play,  fo  that  it  is  very 
probable  he  died  foon  afterwards.     Tuchin,  who 


•  An  author  fays  that  Dryden  did  Sawders  the  honour  to 
write  this  Epilogue  ;  indeed  he  calls  it  a  Prologue,  We  know  that 
Drvdek  fold  Prologues  and  Epilogues,  and  that  the  price  was  two 
guineas  to  the  players,  and  three  to  an  author.  The  following  eight 
lines  will  (hew  he  was  a  good  advocate. 

Ladies  the  beardlefs  author  of  this  day 
Commends  to  you  the  fortune  of  his  play  : 
A  woman  wit  has  often  graced  the  flage,  • 

But  he's  the  firft  boy-poet  of  our  age. 
Early  as  is  the  year  his  fanc-es  blow 
Like  young narciflcus  peering  through  the  fnow  j 
Thus  CowLEr  bloifomed  foon  and  flourifticd  long 
This  is  as  forward  and  may  prove  as  ftrong, 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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bears  the  character  of  a  venal  and  paltry  writer,  one 
who  for  his  adulation  was  fometimes  rewarded,  and 
and  for  his  fcurility  fometimes  beaten,  or  publicly 
punifhed  *,  was  the  author  of  a  pitiful  production 
called  The  Unfortunate  Shepherd. 

Lady  Wharton,  a  relation  of  Rochester, 
was  flattered  into  an  opinion  that  flie  could  write, 
"  for,"  fays  Waller,  "  fhe  and  Rochester  were 
"  allied  in  genius  as  well  as  in  blood,"  and  taught  to' 
fancy  that,  in  a  curious  and  extraordinary  production 
which  has  been  long  forgotton,  (he  wrote  a  play.  It 
was  called  Love's  Martyr^  or  Wit  above  Crowns, 
Jevon,  author,  actor,  and  dancing  matter,  wrote  a 
play  which  is  the  foundation  of  Coffee's  farce  of 
The  Devil  to  Pay^  and  in  which  he  is  fuppofcd  to 
have  been  allifted  by  Shad  well,  who  was  his 
brother-in-law.     Its  title  was  The  Devil  of  a  Wife. 

Having  now  gone  through  a   very   neceflary, 

•  He  was  profcculcd  for  a  poetical  vrork,  and  being  convicted* 
Jeffreys  fentcnced  him  to  be  whipped  thiough  feveral  market 
towns.  To  avoid  this  I'unilhmcnt,  he  petitioned  the  king  to  be 
hanged;  but,  his  fuit  not  being  granted,  and  the  whipping  being 
inflicted,  after  the  king's  death  he  wrote  a  mod  bitter  invective 
againfl  him.  He  was  always  getting  into  fcrapes ;  and,  at  laft  died 
in  a  miferable  condition  in  confequence  of  a  fevcre  beating  he  rf- 
oeived  for  having  abufed  fomc  tories. 
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though  I  am  afraid  not  a' very  interefting  part  of  my 
work,  I  have  now  fo  cleared  my  ground  that  I  may 
bring  forward  authors  of  better  eminence,  at  the 
head  of  which  groupcjas  the  reader  will  readily  agree 
with  me,  ftands  Drydei^. 
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CHAP    VIII. 


DRYDEN. 


The  chequered  life,  opinions,  character,  and  con- 
duct of  Dry  DEN,  might  furnifh  an  examination  of 
extraordinary  length  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  candid 
fcrutinizer,  would  be  found,  like  this  poets  own 
writing,  to  confift  of  beauties  that  will  be  admired 
fof  ever,  and  blemifhes  that  foon  fade  awdy. 

Dry  DEN  feems  to  have  come  forward  into  the 
world  very  peaceably,  and  to  have  deliberated  on 
the  part  he  was  to  fuftain  in  life  with  a  view,  when 
he  fhould  find  himfelf  perfect,  to  fubmit  his  merit  to 
the  opinion  of  the  public;  but  he  lived  in  an  age 
of  literary  warfare,  and  he  foon  found  that,  as  he 
muft  infallibly  expofe  to  the  world  the  reigning 
folly  by  manifefling  thofe  talents  which  others 
wanted,  he  (hould  be  furrounded  by  vanity,  ig- 
norance, and  envy,  and  afTailed  by  all  the  (lander 
refulting  from  fuch  malignant  paiTions. 
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Had  he  made  his  election  at  once,  inflcad  of 
treading  upon  thefe  reptiles,  to  have  pafled  by  with- 
out noticing  them  at  all,  they  would  have  retired 
confounded ;  his  foibles  would  not  have  been  bla- 
zoned into  faults ;  nor  his  faults  magnified  into 
vices.  He  would  have  appeared  upon  a  par  with 
other  human  beings  in  indifcretion  and  frailty,  but 
fuperior  to  them  in  thofe  nobler  qualities  with  which 
nature  rarely  vouchfafes  to  endow  the  mind  of  man  ; 
but  this  requires  a  firmnefs,  and  a  philofophy  but 
little  known  to  us ;  and,  though  paffivenefs  in  fuch 
cafes  may  be  prudence,  it  is  not  nature.  To  return 
good  for  evil,  taking  it  literally,  is  a  virtue,  but 
there  is  a  fpice  of  quixotifm  in  it  and  unfortunately 
it  was  not  in  Dry  den's  way  to  conquer  windmills 
but  to  elucidate  truth.  In  fliort,  though  a  won- 
derful writer,  he  was  a  mere  man,  fubject  to  all  the 
paffions  and  failings  incident  to  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  thus  we  fee  him  immortalize  dunces  by  conde- 
fcending  to  notice  them,  and  degrading  himfelf  al- 
moft  to  their  level  by  a  ridiculous  contention  for  a, 
little  cotemporary  praife. 

It  were  well  if  this  were  the  worft.  Contention 
begets  afperity  j  till,  at  length,  a  man  receives  into 
his  own  nature  qualities  that  are  not  congenial  to  it. 
Intending  only    t©   explain,  he  gets  into   recrimi,' 
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nuiion,  and  cloftits  Lis  own  (icTcncc  by  Nitifving  hi* 
adveilary  ;  and  ihiis,  havii'.g  coiidclccndcd  lo  abu(e, 
he  is  upon  a  footing  wiih  his  dirty  competitor. 
Human  nature  here  gets  another  hilup,  and,  while 
he  endeavours  to  account  for  all  the  ilaudcr  ihrowrt 
on  him,  he  iceks  for  precedents,  and  finds  unfortu- 
nately foi  his  candour,  tliat  his  prcdcctflbrs  have  not 
only  fuUaiiicd  as  much  abufe,  but  he  fancies  ihey 
defcrved  more.  Thus  do  the  ?3;rcaielt  men  become 
at  limes  unjuU^and  the  bed  ungenerous;  and  thus  hat 
Dryden  given  Settle  caufe  to  exult  by  entering 
ihc  lills  with  him,  and  tlHi>  has  Langbain  e  reafon  to 
reproach  him  for  feeking  out  faults  in  the  writings 
of  SiiAKcsPEAR  and  his  cotemporaries,  which  arc 
much  more  glaring  in  his  ovn.  All  this  can  be 
eaticr  accounted,  (or  than  defended. 

A  man  born  like  Dryden,  with  that  fullnef* 
of  genius,  that  clrvaiion  of  foul,  thiit  grandeur  of 
idva,  that  flrcngih  of  imagination,  which  lb  rarely 
meet  in  one  mind,  mull  naturally  delire  to  appro- 
priate fuch  rare  and  admirable  qualities  accord- 
ing to  their  own  meritorious  bent,  lor  it  may  be 
let  down  as  an  invariable  maxim  that  peifcction 
loves  to  attach  ilfelf  to  perfection,  and  that  emi- 
nent abilities  are  naturally  allied  to  f;oodnefs  of 
heart. 
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But  it  is  fo'Tsetimcs  the  misfortune  of  a  poet  to  be 
pooriand  God  knows,  to  ihedifgrace  of  human  nature, 
poverty  is  too  often  indifcriminately  confounded  with 
infamy.  Poetry  is  allied  to  philofophy,  and  there- 
fore a  folitary  (tudy.  Poets  cannot  condefcend  to 
become  men  of  the  world;  the  tinfeland  the  vanity 
of  human  purfuits  are  void  of  charms  to  thofe  who 
have  no  mind  for  folly,  no  tafte  but  for  truth.  Thus 
men  of  genius,  owing  to  the  world's  unmerited  con- 
tempt for  them,  and  their  honeft  pity  for  the  world, 
tread  a  lonely  path  through  life,  envy  their  enemy, 
and  confcious  integrity  alone  their  friend. 

Where  then  do  they  feek  for  the  confolation  they 
fo  greatly  deferve  ?  Naturally  in  an  intercourfe  witii 
that  fex  among  which,  (hould  they  make  a  fortunate 
choice,  they  find  elyfium  in  that  very  world  whofe 
ftudy  is  to  provide  them  a  hell.  As  nothing  then 
can  equal  the  exquifite  felicity  tafted  by  minds  fo 
delicately  capable  of  meritorious  enjoyment,  the 
poet  would  be  literally  pofTelfed  of  all  thofe  plea- 
fures  his  pen  tranfcribes  from  his  fancy,  were  it  not 
chequered  by  that  bittereft  of  anxiety,  her  diftrefs 
he  loves.  To  fee  his  wife  and  her  offspring  looking 
vp  to  him  for  that  afliftance  it  is  not  in  his  power  to 
afford  attacks  his  reafon,  and  converts  his  fenfibility 
to  madnefs.    Imagination  is  racked  to  procure  relief. 
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He  toils,  he  fucceeds :  he  reads  to  his  approving 
partner  thofe  noble  efforts  of  the  foul  with  which  his 
love  for  her  infpired  him.  He  haftens  to  receive 
the  reward  of  his  labours  ;  and,  at  length,  after  re- 
peated humiliations,  the  worthy  effufions  of  human 
genius  arc  fold  for  a  fcanty  fum,  to  procure  a  for- 
tune for  the  heir  of  fome  penurious  bookfeller. 

Is  it  then  wonderful  that  men  whofe  trembling 
fenfations  are  their  effence,  who  are  all  foul,  all 
quickncfs,  all  fufceptibility — fo  irrtiated,  fo  humi- 
liated, fo  lowered — fliould  at  length  grow  carelefs 
of  their  fame,  and  give  the  world  a  handle  for  their 
cenfure?  Thus  it  happened  with  Dryden,  who 
fuiding  himfelf  in  a  licentious  age,  and,  what  was 
worfc,  in  unpitied  neceflity,  he  certainly  too  illi- 
berally conformed  to  the  ruling  paffion  of  the  times, 
which  apodacy,  in  one  of  his  dedications,  he  beau- 
tifully abjures,  and  loads  his  enemies  with  merited 
confufion. 

The  hiftory  of  Dryden's  political  apoftacy  is 
by  no  means  inexcufeable.  It  had  none  of  the  fea- 
tures of  Waller's  treachery  ;  for,  though  the  firfl: 
effay  of  his  genius  made  its  way  to  the  world  through 
a  panegyric  on  the  Lord  Protector,  which  was 
followed  up  with  a  congratulation  on  the  return 
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of  Charles  the  fecond,  he  did  not  facilitate 
the  fate  of  Charles  the  firft,  nor  flatter  his  mur" 
derer.  He  tookpubhc  affairs  in  the  ftatehc  found 
them,  and  in  what  he  did  he  followed  a  whol^ 
nation. 

When  James  the  fecond  came  to  the  throne, 
who,  in  ftruggling  to  eftablilh  popery,  loft  his  king- 
dom, it  was  natural  to  wi(h  that  fome  men  of  confi- 
dcration  might  be  prevailed  on  to  countenance  his 
darling  meafure.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  a  man  greatly 
looked  up  to,  Dodor  Reynolds  and  his  brother, 
who  had  been  famous  difputants  on  this  fubje<^, 
and  Chillingworth,  whofe  opinions  were  highly 
cftecmed,  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  too  eafily  perfuaded  DRYDE^J  to  accompany 
them. 

This  is  the  lefs  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  be- 
caufc  thofe  who  were  of  any  religion  under  Char- 
les the  fecond  inclined  to  popery,  for  he  himfelf 
died  a  Koman  Catholic  ;  fo  that  this  eafy  tranfitlon 
was  no  more  than  to  acknowledge  publicly,  what 
before  had  been  admitted  privately.  Dryden 
feems  to  have  had  too  much  fimplicity  to  fee  how 
far  he  was  to  be  made  an  inftrument  of  in  favour  of 

UOL.  IV.  u 
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this  new  dodlrine ;  and,  till  by  the  perfuafion  of 
the  priefts,  he  had  got  into  a  controverfy  with  Stil- 
LiNGFLEET,  hc  appears  to  have  had  no  apprchcn- 
fion  of  the  probable  injury  it  might  do  him  pri- 
vately, by  giving  his  enemies  a  handle  for  their  ca- 
lucnny  j  but,  having  maintained  his  opinion,  there 
was  no  receding  j  and  thus  he  went  on,  writing 
poems,  and  tranflating  hiftories,  till  at  laft  upon 
real  ground  hc  got  Burney  for  an  enemy,  who 
was  confeffcdly  his  fuperior  in  theological  difpute, 

Thefe  controvcrfies  fo  occupied  him  during  the 
reign  of  James  the  iecond,  a  period  only  of  four 
years,that  he  had  leifure  to  produce  but  one  dramatic 
piece.  This  Ihort  time  he  had  employed  more  to  his 
worldly  advantage  than  any  fimilar  period  of  his  life. 
James,  though  he  did  not  undcrftand  poetry,  un- 
dcrftood  that  Dryden  ferved  him  very  well  as  a 
good  advocate,  and  thus  time  rolled  on,  the  laureat 
flattering,  and  the  monarch  encouraging ;  till,  hav- 
ing celebrated  the  birth  of  a  new  prince,  and  writ- 
ten a  poem  full  of  prediftions,  which  Ihew  he  was 
more  a  poet  than  a  prophet,  the  nation  waked  from 
its  delufion,  and  all  the  golden  dreams  of  our  pro-* 
je£tor  vanilhed  into  air. 

From  this  moment  may  be  dated  the  advcrfc  for- 
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tunc  of  Dry  DEN.  The  revolution  accompllflicd,  a 
papift  could  no  longer  fill  the  fituation  of  poet 
laureat  j  he  was  deprived  of  this  honour,  and  what 
was  worfe,  his  inveterate  enemy,  Shadwell,  fuc- 
ceeded  him.  In  this  fitnation,  then,  will  we  leave 
the  hiftory  of  Dryden,  to  examine  up  to  this  pe- 
riod, his  dramatic  works,  how  far  his  other  produc- 
tions may  be  touched  upon,  and  to  fpeak  fhortly  of 
thofe  controverfies  which  arofeout  of  his  fucccfsor 
difappointmcnt. 

The  l^ild  Gallant,  a  comedy,  produced  in  1^63, 
gave  no  great  promife  of  very  ftriking  reputation. 
The  critics  very  fuccefsfully  attacked  it,  and  unfor- 
tunately, having  withdrawn  it  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  alterations,  inftead  of  wifely  fubmitting  to 
the  decifion  of  the  public,  it  was   rc-produced  in 
foch  a  (late  that  it  received,  according  to  the  pugi- 
lifts,  a  rifing  blow,  that  had  very  nearly  been  fatal 
to  the  author's  dramatic  fame.     Langraine,  who 
is  very  angry  with  him,  certainly  with  reafon,  for 
his  abufe  of  his  predeceflbrs,  fays  the  plot  of  thi» 
play  is  not  original,  but  he  docs  him  the  juftice  at 
the  fame  time  to  admit,  that  he  has  fo  beautified  it, 
that  he  will  allow  him  to  be  called  the  author  of 
the  mid  Gallant, 

T\ie  Rival Ladies,li66^,  This  is  a  tragi-comcdyi 
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it  is  written  in  vcrfe,  and  cunningly  enough  dedi- 
cated to  Lord  Orrery,  who  was  a  lover  and  a  writer 
of  poetry,  and  particularly  of  tragedies  in  rhime. 
There  were  many  reafons  why  Dryden  chofc  to-* 
write  in  verfe.  It  was  his  bcft  forte  ;  it  was  a  no- 
velty ;  though  in  his  pieface  he  endeavours  to  prove 
that  Gorbuduc  was  written  in  the  fame  manner, 
which  affertion  Lancraine  has  completely  refut- 
ed i  but  the  ftrongeft  reafon,  which  indeed  expofes 
Dryden  to  the  accufation  of  being  fubfervient, 
was  that  the  car  of  Charles  had  been  accuftomed 
to  the  jingle  of  French  rhime.  The  fuccefs  of  the 
•piece' did  not  warrant  the  experiment.  It  was 
thought  novel,  but  it  was  confidered  as  an  innova- 
tion. 

'  Before  Drydev  entered  on  a  third  play,  he 
fhieldcd  himfelf  under  the  alliance  of  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  whofe  works  we  have  curforily  ex- 
amined. They  produced  between  them  the  Indian 
^uegn,  in  1665.  It  met  with  fome  fuccefs,  but 
Dr\  den's  enemies  gave  all  the  merit  to  Howard, 
which  was  invidious  enough,  for  we  are  ignorant 
at  this  moment  what  part  of  it  he  wrote.  Perhaps 
from  this^rcw  the  coolnefs,  and  afterwards  the 
quarrel  between  thefe  two  authors. 
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The  Indian  Emperor  followed  the  Indian  ^een 
in  every  fenfe,  for  it  was  a  fequel  to  it  j  a  fpecies 
of  dramatic  entertainment  that  never  did,  nor  ever 
will  fucceed  greatly.  A  fear  of  this  is  fuppofed  to 
have  induced  Dryden  to  have  the  ftory  printed 
and  circulated  among  the  audience,  and  this  is  the 
circumftancc  ridiculed  in  the  Rehearjal,  where 
Bayes  fays  that  he  fliall  take  particular  care  "  to 
infinuate  the  plot  into  the  boxes." 

Secret  hove,  or, The  Maiden  ^ueen,  was  performed 
in  16^8,  by  virhich  time  Dryden  was  made  poet 
laureat.  It  is  clear  that  he  had  not  yet  a  fixed  opi* 
nion  of  his  own  dramatic  merit,  for  in  the  preface 
ro  this  play,  though  he  cannot  give  up  that  an  au- 
thor has  a  right  to  decide,  and  is  competent  to  do  fo 
on  the  conftru^live  value  of  his  piece,  yet  he  thinks 
he  may  be  led  away  by  a  fond  predileftion  of  the 
more  fanciful  part,  fo  as  to  be  completely  deceived 
in  any  eventful  judgment  he  may  form  of  its  fuc- 
cefs  i  which  means  nothing  more  than  that  an  au- 
thor may  fail  through  the  caprice  of  the  public,  and 
which  indeed  Waller  had  faid,  or  rather  infinu- 
ated  before,  in  his  prologue  to  the  Maid's  Tragedy, 


'Tis  left  to  you ;  the  boxes  and  the  pit 
Arc  fovercign  judges  of  this  fort  of  wit. 
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In  other  things  the  knowing  artift  may 
Judge  better  than  the  people  ;  but  a  play, 
Made  for  delight  and  for  no  other  ufe. 
If  you  approve  it  not,  has  no  excufe. 

Sir  Marjin  Mar  ally  1668,  is  a  mixture  from  a 
variety  of  things;  many  paflagcs  are  taken  from 
Quinault's  VAmant  Indifcrett  and  UEtourdi  of 
MoLiERE  :  Marmion  has  alfo  been  looked  into, 
and  the  fong  belongs  toVoiTUREj  but  thehcavicft 
charge  made  againft  Dryden  was,  that  it  was  a  play 
given  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  which 
he  wrote  when  he  was  in  France,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
in  which  there  is  a  play  entered  in  that  nobleman's 
name,  under  the  fame  title. 

The  Tempejly  1^70,  is  an  alteration,  and  intended 
as  an  amendment  of  Shakespear's  celebrated  play 
under  that  title.  There  arc  fome  very  artful  and 
ingenious  things  in  this  piece,  and  indeed  Dryden 
could  not  have  taxed  his  genius  higher,  than  by 
venturing  to  lay  any  thing  of  his  own  by  the  fide  of 
our  incomparable  bard.  Miranda's  fifter,  who 
like  her,  had  never  fecn  a  man,  and  the  youth  who 
had  never  feen  a  woman,  make  up  but  the  fame  in- 
cident differently  treated,  therefore  it  is  not  any 
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tiling  created,  but  an  extenfion  of  the  fame 
firing,  which  Shakespear  had  before  drawn  as 
tight  as  it  would  bcar>  and  even  the  (he  monftcr  had 
been  anticipated  by  her  brother  :  all  which  are  clear 
proofs  that  the  great  and  natural  requifities  for  the 
llage  were  not  completely  known  to  Dryden,  but 
this  he  did  not  care  for  j  fhew  and  fpedlacle  had 
become  the  fafhion,  and  where  could  fuch  a  vehicle 
be  found  to  aflift  it  as  Shakespear's  ^empefl. 

Davewant,  who  it  is  faid  had  a  hand  in  this 
piece,  was  now  dead.  The  tafte  he  had  introduced 
his  fuccefTors  were  obliged  to  keep  up;  and  Dry- 
din,  who  has  frequently,  but  falfely  confeflfed  he 
had  no  talent  for  the  ftagc,  gave,  however  wifely  or 
not,  into, this  tafte,  and  in  his  preface  he  defends 
his  having  pillaged  Shakespear,  by  the  lame  ex- 
cufe,  by  the  bye,  that  Fletcher  and  Sir  John 
Suckling  had  done  fo  before  him.  The  genius  of 
our  immortal  poet  proved  however  to  be  equal  to 
this  or  any  ordeal,  for  pofterity,that  infallible  critic, 
while  its  production,  with  all  its  tinfel  attradions,  is 
neglected  and  forgotten,  has  in  its  judgment 
thought  proper  to  reftore  Shakespeare  to  himlelf. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  confidered  that  Drydem 
upon  a  comparifon  wiih  Shakespear,  had  fallen 
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into  difrepute,  this  appeared  to  be  a  favourable  mO' 
ment  for  his  enemies  to  exult.  The  famons  Elki- 
MAH  Settle,  whom  Dryden  in  his  folly  handed 
down,  or  rather  kicked  into  the  notice  of  pofterity, 
inftantly  brought  out  a  tragedy  in  rhime,  called  The 
Emprefs  of  Morocco ^  which  by  means  of  hired  ap- 
plaufc,  exaftly  the  farce  which  was  adlcd  over  again 
in  France  between  Racine  and  Pradon,  grew 
into  fuch  favour  that  it  was  performed  by  the  court 
ladies  at  Whitehall. 

Settle,  finding  that  this  firft  blow  told  fo  well, 
publifhed  his  play  with  engravings,  and  a  bold  pre- 
face, in  which  he  bid  his  adverfary  defiance.  Dry- 
pen,  who  all  his  life  fecms  to  have  known  every 
thing  better  than  prudence,  grew  exafperated,  and 
poured  out  fuch  a  torrent  of  thoughtlefs  ftridurcs 
againft  Settle  and  his  play,  as  inftantly  made  the 
matter  perfonal*. 


♦  It  ii  hardly  to  be  credited  that  a  man  of  Dryden's  confequence 
and  abilities  could  condefcend  to  vrite  in  this  manner.  "  He  is,"" 
fays  he,  fpcaking  of  Settle,  "a  man  of  moft  deplorable  underftand- 
"  ing,  without  convcrfatlon.  His  being  is  in  a  twilight  of  fenfc  and 
i*  fome  glimmering  of  thought,  which  can  never  fafhion  into  wit  or 
«*  Englifli.  Hii  flyle  is  boifterous  and  rough-hewn ;  his  rhime  in- 
"  corrigibly  lewd,  and  his  numbers  perpetually  harfli  and  ill-found_ 
"  ing.    The  little    ulcnt  which    he  has  is  fency.    He    fomctimcs  la_ 
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Dryden  got  on  from  bad  to  worfe.  His  next  play 
was  called  An  Evening  Love,  or  the  Mock  Ajlrologer, 
It  came  out  in  1671,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  who,  as  we  have  feen,  wrote  many 
plays  and  other  things,  of  which,  a  circumftance 
among  thofe  human  contingences  we  have  to  lament, 
nothing  is  generally  known  but  his  Treatife  on  Horfc' 
manfliip.  In  this  dedication,  which  was  full  of  the 
fulfome  flattery  that  Dryden  defpifed  and  prac- 
tifed,  is  manifefted  a  perturbed  and  difTatisfied  mind, 
It  had  not  cooled  from  the  irafcibility  into  which  h^' 
had  plunged  it  in  his  attack  on  Settle.  He  there- 
fore deplores  the  treatment  he  receives,  fays  that  he 


**  bours  with  a  thought  ?  bur,  with  the  pudder  to  bring  it  into  the  ■ 
<*  world,  'tis  con>monly  ftill  born."  In  another  place  he  fays, 
**  He  has  a  heavy  hand  at  fools,  and  a  great  felicity  in  writing  non- 
<*  fenfe  for  them.  Fools  they  will  be  in  fpight  of  him.  His  king, 
•' his  two  empreflcs,  his  villain,  and  his  fub-villuin,  nay  his  hero, 
*'  have  all  a  certain  caft  of  the  father  ;  their  folly  was  born  and  bred 
**  in  them,  and  fomethihg  of  Elkinah  will  be  vifible."  He  next 
goes  into  an  examination  of  the  play,  in  which  there  is  nonfenfe 
enough  God  knows,  but  it  was  pitiful  that  Dryden  fhould  have  no 
ether  employ  thantodetctl  it.  He  examines,  expofcs,  difcovcrs, 
ridicule?,  imitates,  and  does  every  ^hing  his  invention  can  fupply  to 
expofe  his  rival,  till  at  length  he  fays,  **  And  now  having  daubed' 
*'  him  with  his  own  puddle,  wc  are  come  f?om  abroad  his  dancing, 
**  mafking,  rebounding,  breathii^y  fleet,''-  epithets  fairly  deduced 
from  Settle,  **  and  asi  if  we  had  landed  at  Gotham  we  meet  no* 
**  thing  but  fools  and  nonfenfe." 
VOL.  IV,  X' 
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has  been  g'li'ty  of  no  more  faults  than  others;  that 
if  he  iias  been  a  plagianft  fo  has  every  body  eife, 
that  Shakes?  ear's  plays  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
hundred  novels  of  Cinthio,  which  is  a  literal 
falfity  by  the  bye,  and  that  he  is  the  very  Janus  of 
poets  i  that  Fletcher,  whoie  plays  are  from  Spa- 
mlh  (lories,  knew  nothing  of  plotting,  and  that  his 
luxuriance  was  worfe  than  the  carelefsnefs  of 
Shakespear;  that  Jonson  borrowed  of  the  an- 
cients, and  that  his  excellence  lay  in  chara6lers  of 
low  vice  and  folly*. 


•  It  is  fo  pitiable  to  think  that  Dryoen,  in  this  and  other  parts 
of  his  writings,  fhoiild  (loop  to  the  defpirablc  practice  of  reviling 
others  for  no  motive  upon  earth  but  bccaufe  he  confeflTes  himfelf  vul- 
nerable, which  he  oiight  not  to  have  been  had  he  felt  firmly,  that  I 
(hall  with  a  few  obfervations  clofe  this  head,  and  get  rid  lor  the  prc- 
iifnt  of  fuch  an  unplcafant  topic.  He  fays  in  one  place,  "  but, 
**  malice  and  partiality  fet  apart,  let  any  man  who  yndei (lands 
**  Englifh,  read  diligently  the  works  of  Shakespear  and  Fletcher, 
*'  and  1  dare  undertake  that  he  will  find  fome  folecifm  in  fpeech,  or 
*'  fome  notorious  flaw  in  fenfe  and  language.  I  dare  almoft  chal- 
*'  lenge  any  man  to  (hew  me  a  page  together  which  iscorredt  in  botli.** 
Partiality  feems  to  have  been  herq  fet  apart,  but  malice  was  certainly 
not  forgot.  In  another  place  he  fays,  *'  I  have  always  acknowledged 
**  the  wit  of  our  predecelTors  with  all  the  veneration  that  becomes 
•*  me  ;  but  I  am  Aire  their  wit  was  not  that  of  gentlemen,  there 
*♦  was  ever  fomething  that  was  ill  bred  and  clownifh  in  it,  and 
**  which  confelTed  the  converfation  of  the  authors."  then  by  way  of 
the  bathos  in  argument,  he  fays,  **  They  did  n»t  write  for  tiie  age  in 
**  which  they  lived,  they  wrote  to  be  celebrated  after  their  deceace," 
As  to  their  audiences,  he  fays,  *<.thcy  knew  no  better,  and  thete 
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What  are  we  to  underftand  by  all  this,  and  what  is 
it  to  the  world,  fuppo{i[v^  it  to  be  truth  ?  neither  more 
nor  Icfs  than  that  if  he  had  been  an  offender,  fo  had 
they ;  like  the  man  who  faid  he  did  nor  mind  being 
hanged  fo  he  could  be  hanged  in  company.  The 
play  itfelf  needed  defence  upon  this  fcore,  for  the 
main  plot  of  it  is  borrowed  from  T.  Corneille, 
who  as  we  have  feen  borrowed  it  from  Calderon. 
The  reft  is  taken  from  Moliere,  Qu  i  n  au  lt,  and 
Shakespear;  fo  it  was  no  wonder  he  Ihould  coii« 
ceive  there  was  a  neceflity  to  cry  rogue  firft. 

Tyrannic  Love^  or  The  Virgin  Martyr.  1672,  is  a 
mixture  of  merit  and  defect.  Dryden  informs  us 
that  this  play  was  written  in  feven  weeks,  which  \$ 
an  infult  rather  than  a  conciliation.  If  it  was  im- 
perfe6t  on  that  account,  why  wa>^  not  more  time 
taken  to  perfect  it  ?     If  it  was  perfeB:  why  have  the 


*•  fore  were  fatisfied  with  what  they  brought.  Thofe  who  call 
**  theirs  the  goiden  age  of  poetry,  have  only  this  re^iToii  for  it,  that 
"  they  were  content  ^vjth  acorns  belbre  rhev  knew  the  ufe  of  bread.* 
How  mufl  Dryden  reyrodch  himfelf,  were  lie  air  e,  with  liaving 
written  this  unwarrantable  mahgnity,  to  fee  how  many  d-  makes- 
rEAR's  plays  area*  this  moire-at  the  darlings  of  the  publx,  how  few 
of  his  own.  He  would  find  that  jhere  is  ia  much  bread  tc  be  extraftcd 
from  them  as  not  only  to  fupport  mana  rers  and  aflors,  but  com- 
mentators, painters,  cr.-ravers,  vampcrs,  publifliers,and  rcpubhflicrs, 
out  of  all  number  or  calculation. 
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vanity  to  liold  it  up  as  a  prodigy  ?  The  rants  of 
Maximin  have  been  the  perpetual  theme  of  ridicule, 
and  were  by  the  author's  own  confefTion  his  fliame. 
There  is  ncvcrthelefs  fome  very  fine  writing  in  this 
play. 

In  his  next  two  plays,  Dry  den  fccms  deter- 
mined to  indulge  his  genius  to  the  very  ftreich  of 
enthufiafm  ;  as  this  was  a  fanciful  age,  and  the  effort 
^vould  fo  far  juflify  the  attempt  that  what  he  lofl  on 
the  fide  of  probability  he  would  gain  on  the  fide  of 
poetry, the  fuccefs  was  equal  to  his  hopes.  Not  for- 
getting, however  the  alTiftance  his  former  abufe  of 
his  predeceflbrs  had  lent  him,  he  difcrcdits  them  as 
much  as  poflible  in  the  epilogue,  and  again  defends 
this  meafure  in  a  preface,  in  which  he  threatens 
fully  to  cxpofe  them.  He  kept  his  word  only  in 
parcels,  in  which  he  has  indeed  expofed  their  faults, 
together  with  his  own  want  of  candour ;  but,  as  it 
would  have  given  him  pain  to  have  enumerated  their 
beauties  he  has  only  endeavoured  to  damn  them,  as 
Pope  calls  it,  with  faint  praiie. 

This  was  the  moment  for  the  vultures  of  the  the- 
atre, as  ^Doctor  Johnson  calls  them,  to  attack 
Dry  DEN,  for  certainly  thefe  plays  were  written  in 
defiance  of  probability.     Martin  Clifford,  to 
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whom  Sprat  addreffed  the  Life  ©f  Cow  ley,  be- 
gan. He  faid  that  Almanzor  was  no  more  copied 
from  Achilles  than  from  Ancient  Pijiol;  that  he  had 
feen  him  in  many  difguifes,  and  under  other  names. 
That  this  hufFcap  was  once  the  Indian  emperor,  and 
at  another  time  Maximin.  "You  are,  therc- 
"  fore,"  fays  he,  "  a  ftrange  unconfcionablethief; 
*'  thou  art  not  content  to  fteal  from  others,  but  doft 
"  rob  thy  poor  wretched  fclf  too." 

Clifford  in  this  bufmcfs  was  Settle's  har- 
binger, who  had  only  lain  by  to  mufter  materials 
and  get  a  fair  opportunity  to  attack  Dry  den  with 
effect.  It  mull  be  confcfled  he  managed  his  de- 
fence, if  not  with  fo  much  genius,  yet  with  more 
decency,  candour,  and  good  fenfej  for  where  he 
takes  fhame  to  himfelf  it  is  done  with  a  confcious 
deference,  and  before  he  expofes  any  exceptionable 
paffage  of  his  antagonift  he  acknowledges  his  talents 
and  laments  that  he.  is  compelled  to  do  himfelf 
juftice;  all  which  conveyed  in  keen  and  folemn 
irony  was  fure  to  tell,  becaufe  no  man  pleads  his 
caufe  well  who  has  loll  his  temper  *. 


•  Drydem  having  ridiculed  Settle's  defcriptionof  the  (hips  in  the 
Emprefs  of  Morroco,  Settle  retorts  upon  him  by  an  examination 
of  his  Annus  Mirabilis  and  his  Indian  emperor,  and  it  mu ft  be  con- 
ftfledfucccfsfully.  Dryden,  in  the  firll,  defcribing  a  (hip  called  ilie 
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Marriage  ala  Mode,  1673,  has  been  attacked  as 
a  plagiary  by  Langbaine  with  his  ufual  inveteracy 
againft  Dryden,  who  points  out  four  authors  from 
whom  this  play  was  ftolen/but  this,  fays  he,  is  ufual 
with  our  poet.  Dryden  tired  with  foliciting  friends 


London,  unfortunately  ftyles  her  a  Phoenix,  in  the"firft  ftanza,  and  a 
Sea  Wafp  in  the  laft.  "  Our  author,"  fays  Settle,  '*  at  his  writing 
**  of  this  was  not  in  his  altitude  to  compare  fhips  to  floating  palaces  ^ 
*'  a  coniparifon  to  the  purpofe  was  a  perfe6lioii  he  did  not  arrive  to 
*•  'till  the  Indian  emperor's  days.  But  perhaps  this  fimilitude  has 
•*  much  more  in  it  than  we  imagine  ;  this  fhip  had  a  great  many  guns 
•*  in  her,  and  thefe  put  altogether,  made  the  fting  in  the  wafp's  tail : 
**  for  this  is  all  the  reafoni  canguefs  why  it "  feemed  a  wafp."  But 
**  becaufe  we  will  allow  him  all  we  can  to  help  him  out,  let  it  be  a 
*'  phoenix,  fea  wafp,  and  the  rarity  of  fuch  an  animal  may  do  much 
"towards  heightening  the  fancy."  Settle  obferves  upon  other 
paflagcs  with  the  fame  good  effect ;  I  (hall  give  only  one  inftance. 

The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go. 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overthrow : 
But,  imoppofed,  they  either  lofe  their  force. 
Or  wind  in  volumes  to  their  former  courfe. 

**  A  very  pretty  allufion,"  fays  Settle  •'  contrary  to  all  fenfe  or 
"  reafon.  Torrents,  as  I  take  it,  let  them  wind  never  fo  much,  can 
**  never  return  to  their  former  courfe,  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  that 
*•  fountains  can  go  upwards,  which  is  impoflible.  Nay  more,  in  the 
••  foregoing  page  he  tells  us  fo  too.  A  trick  of  a  very  unfaithful 
«  memory. 

**  But  can  no  more  than  fountains  upwards  flow." 

By  thefe  and  other  remarks,  Settle  ftood  up,  and  was  encouraged 
as  tlie  competitor  of  D&yoen. 
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began  in  this  play  to  deprecate  foes,  for  he  dedicated 
it  to  the  libertine  Rochester,  the  very  infamous 
WiLMOT,  who  was  well  known  to  have  been  his-, 
infidious  enemy.  '> 

The  AJfignation^  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery,  1673, 
was  damned,  againd  the  opinion,  as  the  author  fays, 
of  tiie  bed  judges.  Dryden  had  cafl  fome  reflec- 
tions on  a  play  of  Ravenscroft  who  took  this' 
opportunitv^  as  Dry  den  fays  of  Settle,  of  **dirty- 
*'  ing  him  with  his  own  puddle.*'  This  was  one 
in  a  proh  gue  in  which  he  ironically  blames  the  pub- 
lic for  letting  fo  many  plagiaries  pafs  with  applaufe, 
and,  damning  this  which  was  perfectly  original." 
This  brought  Langbaine  upon  Ravenscroft, 
■who  prefently  (hewed  that  Dry  den  had  pillaged  no 
lefs  than  eight  authors  for  thofe  materials  which  he 
worked  into  The  AJJtgnation.  This  play  is  dedi-' 
caied  to  fir  Charles  Sedley,  in  a  ftyle  of  great 
elegance^  which  is,  however,  lelTened  in  its  value  by 
his  ufual  want  of  firmnefs  in  deploring  his  hard  treat- 
ment from  the  public. 

Amhoyna,  i^73?  as  its  title  evidently  fliews, 
was  written  to  ferve  a  popular  purpofe  by  paint- 
ing a  picture  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Dutch  to  en- 
flame  the  minds  of  the  people  agamll  that  nation. 
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It  is,  like  mod  temporary  things,  weak,  although  he 
declares  in  his  epilogue  he  hopes  to  make  his  poetry 
as  deftructive  as  that  by  which  Tyrt.£Us  of  old 
auimated  the  Spartans. 

State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man.  This  piece 
of  courfe  was  never  performed.  It  is  exactly  a 
morality,  and,  with  Milton  before  him,  it  was  im- 
poflible  but  Dry  den  muft  produce  fomeihing  full 
of  beauty  ;  but  it  was  written  halUiy  and  thought- 
Icfsly,  and  has  fuch  reprehenhblc  paflages  in  it  that 
its  author  thought  fit  to  appologize  for  the  liberties 
he  had  taken  with  poetic  rules.  His  dedication  of 
this  production  to  the  Duchefs  of  York,  ought  to 
have  inipired  her  with  an  ineffable  contempt  of  the 
author.  Dr.  Johnson  calls  it  "an  attempt  to 
"  mingle  earth  and  heaven  by  praifing  humiin  ex- 
*'  ccllence  in  the  language  of  religion*. 


•  The  following  extraft  from  the  dedication  will  fairly  bety  the 
doctor  out.  Lancbaine  calls  ita  note  beyond  Ela.  "  Your  perfon 
•'  is  fo  adn^irable  that  it  can  fcarce  receive  addition  when  it  ihall  be 
•♦  glorified :  and  your  foul  yvhich  (hines  through  it,  finds  it  of  a 
•*  fubftance  fo  near  her  own,  that  fhe  will  be  pleafed  to  pafsan  age 
«'  within  it  and  to  be  confined  to  fuch  a  palace."  It  is  curious  enough 
that  Dryueh  fhould  make  a  kind  of  apology  for  printing  this  work. 
"Why  thould  it  not  be  printed  as  well  as  the  Hind  and  the  Vanther,  or 
any  other  of  his  writings!  But  afalfe  delicacy  or  fome other motiv 
prevailed,  and  falacy  muft  be  called  in  to  excufe  vanity.  He  fays 
that  many  hundred  copies  were  difperfcd  abroad  without  his  know- 
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Airenzebe,  1676.  This  tragedy  is  written  in 
rhyme,  and  appears  to  have  had  great  pains  taken 
with  it ;  parts  of  it  are  defervedly  celebrated,  but 
whatever  are  its  beauties,  its  being  conveyed 
through  this  vehicle  is  an  unfurmountable  objeQion 
to  its  keeping  a  place  on  the  theatre,  where  other- 
wife  it  might  perhaps  have  been  defervedly  a  fa- 
vourite. 

All  for  Love,  1678.  This  is  the  only  play,  if  we 
may  believe  the  author,  that  he  wrote  for  himfelf. 
It  is  a  pity,  however,  his  favorite  play  is  not  ori- 
ginal, for  all  the  beauty  is  derived  at  leaft  fromi 
Shakespear,  and  this  circumftance  has  obliged 
the  world  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  very  neaijy  a 
complete  tragedy.  To  fliew,  however,  with  v.'hat 
caution  genius  ought  to  be  fupprefTed  and  curtailed, 
in  furbilhing  up  thi^j  play  from  Shakespear,  the 
polifh    has    difplaced    many    of  the  beauties,  and 


ledge  or  c«nfent,  and  that  thefe,  gathering  new  faith,  it  became  at> 
length  a  libel  againfthim,  and,  therefore,  he  was  obliged  to  publifh 
it  in  his  own  defence.  Who  would  have  taken  the  pains  to  copy  a 
werkof  fuch  length-much  lefs  to  multiply  copies  to  the  tune  of  many 
hundreds  ?  What  a  difgrace  to  genius  are  thefe  weaknelTes.  Thus, 
to  fhew  that  he  wasanadej't  in  all  the  diftinctions  of  fiction,  he  pra- 
tically  defines  grofs  hyperbole-  to  be  the  ftylc  of  a  dedication,  and 
fubtle  duplicity  the  language  of  a  preface. 
VOL.   IV.  Y 
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whatever  it  has  gained  in  harmony  and  regularity  it 
has  loft  in  fire  and  nature.  Dry  den  in  this  tragedy 
has  profefled  to  have  imitated  Shake  spear,  but  hd 
has  don^  more,  he  has  actually  quoted  him,  not 
only  out  of  this  play  but  out  of  others ;  but  every 
body  knows  the  diftinction ;  the  merit  of  both  are 
admirable,  yet  one  truth  is  rnvincrble.  Drydem 
could  never  have  fliewn  fo  much  flvill  as  a  lapidary 
if  Shake5pear  had  not  furnifhcd  the  diamond. 

Oedipus,  i679'  ^^  ^^^^  tragedy  Dry  den  plan- 
ned the  whole,  but  only  wrote  the  firft  and  third 
9cts;  the  reft  was  written  by  Lee.  The  fubject 
has  been  often  treated,  but  never  before  fo  ably. 
There  are,  however,  fome  fhocking  and  difgufting 
circumftances  in  it,  and  at  beft  it  muft  be  confi- 
aered  as  a  great  rather  than  a  pleafing  tragedy.  The 
mind  naturally  prepares  itfelf  for  affe6ling  and  even 
terrible  circumftances,  but  without  fomething  to 
intereft  the  milder  feelings,  that  terror  becomes 
offenfive  and  revolting,  which  by  being  foftened 
into  pity  would  have  been  awful  and  exemplary. 

Troilus  and  Crejfida^  1679.  This  play  which  is 
confefTedly  an  alteration  from  Shakespear,  is  ne- 
verthelefs  in  many  refpe£ls  an  improvement.  The 
fubjeft  however  is  indecent  and  unbecoming,  and 
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therefore  can  never  command  a  refpe8:able  {land  on 
the  flage,  though  it  might  have  pleafedin  the  licen- 
tious age  in  which  Dry  den  brought  it  forward, 
£very  reader  of  tafte  and  difcernment  rejoices  that 
Shakespear  wrote  this  play,  becaufe  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Grecian  chiefs  are  drawn  fo  as  to  be  put 
upon  a  fair  competition  even  with  thofe  of  Homer; 
but  the  drift  of  the  play,  let  it  be  retouched  how  it 
may,  will  never  worthily  affed  a  rational  mind. 

The  Kind  Keeper  has  more  comic  merit  than 
Pry  DEN  thinks  proper  to  allow  himfelf,  for  he  fays 
his  genius  did  not  incline  him  to  the  ftage,  and  that 
in  particular  comedy  was  not  his  talent.  This  play 
eame  out  in  1680,  and  was  written  to  expofe,  as 
J-.AijG3AtNE  fays,  the  keeping  part  of  the  town, 
but,  to  be  true,  this  pi6ture  was  obliged  to  be  fo  in- 
decent, that  thofe  who  were  ridiculed  in  it  in  a  mafs, 
for  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  per- 
fonality,  took,  th?  advantage  of  this  excufe  and 
fairly  damned  it,     Says  an  author, 

They  damned  the  play  all  ^t  one  fatal  blow. 
To  break  the  glafs  that  did  tlieir  piftures  (hevy. 

Nay,  fo  far  did  their  av^rfion  to  hear  indecency, 
who  were  accuftomed  to  practife  it,  prevail,  that 
when  Dry  DEN  publifhed  it,  he  was  pbligcd  to  %x,^ 
punge  all  the  exceptionable  paffages. 
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The  Spanr/h  Friar,  1681,  has  one  peculiar  merit 
for  whicii  its  author  has  been  allowed  infinite  ere- 
dit ;  I  mean  the  union  of  the  two  plots,  which  are 
fo  well  knit  and  fo  equally  material  to  the  intereft 
of  the  piece,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which  is  fub- 
ordinate.  This  may  be  a  ftriking  merit  in  a  tragi- 
comedy, but  this  very  circumllance  revolts  againft 
general  dramatical  or  even  poetical  conftruction, 
which  demands  not  two  plots  but  a  plot  and  an 
epifodc.  Dryden,  however,  fmce  he  chofe  to 
vrite  a  play  in  itfelf  heterogeneous,  chofe  alfo  to 
give  it  the  fort  of  ftrength  mod  likely  to  aflift  its 
intereft. 

Dryden  has  been  accufed  of  attacking  the 
clergy  in  his  play  becaufe  he  was  refufed  a  degree 
at  college,  a  circumftance  however  that  nobody  has 
been  able  to  fubftantiaie.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  the  fatire  is  laudable,  for  it  is  general.  If 
there  be  no  fuch  character  as  Dominick,  let  it  be 
confidered  as  a  monfter  in  nature  with  all  my  heart; 
but,  as  experience  has  frequently  proved  that  fuch 
agents  of  infamy  have  too  often  deflroyed  the 
peace  of  families,  and  fhroudcd  their  hypocrify 
under  the  veil  of  fanctity,  nothing  can  be  fo  meri- 
torious as  fuch  an  expo.fition;  in  which  cafe  let  every 
one  who  complains  be  confidered  as  an  abetter  of 
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iKis  moH  pernicious  oF  all  crimes ;  but  as  this  play 
is  well  known  and  as  defervedly  a  favorite  as  any 
thing  can  be,  made  up  of  incongruous  materials^ 
this  tefl  will  fufficiently  fhew  that  the  drift  was  me- 
ritorious. 

The  Duke  of  Guifcy  1683,  written  by  Drydem 
in  conjunction  with  Lee,  was  conhdered  as  a  piece 
levelled  at  the  enemies  of  the  court,  for  which 
Dryden  was  feverely  attacked;  but  he  parried  the 
thruft  by  throwing  all  the  odium  on  Lee  ;  for,  fays 
he,  '•  availing  himl'elf  of  a  promife  I  had  made  to 
*'  write  a  play  with  him,  he  happened  to  claim  it 
"  juft  upon  the  finifhing  of  a  poem,  when  I  would 
"  have  been  glad  of  a  little  refpite."  Thus  he  not 
only  loads  Lee  with  all  the  reproach  due  to  what 
that  author  had  written,  but  he  tacitly  blames  him 
for  hurrying  him  into  what  he  had  written  himfelf, 
which  wasj  as  he  tells  us,  at  lead  two  thirds  of  the 
play. 

Albion  and  Allfianus,  1685,  a  mafque,  was  the 
only  dramatic  piece  written  by  Dryden  during  the 
reign  of  James  the  f^^cond.  It  was  like  every 
thing  elfe  of  this  author  at  that  time,  produced  on 
purpofe  to  annoy  the  republicans^  and  was  particu« 
larly  aiii^ed  at  the  fanciful  doctrines  of  Lord  Sh  a  f  ts- 
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BURY  and  his  adherents.  This  mafque  was  got  up 
9t  a  very  great  expence,  but  excited  fo  little  cu*. 
liofity  that  it  would  have  been  very  unprofitable  to 
the  theatre  had  it  taken  any  run ;  but,  to  fettle  thp 
matter  at  once,  on  the  fccond  night  of  its  repre-r 
fentation,  an  alarm  being  given  that  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  had  landed  in  the  weft,  the  various 
interefts  excited  for  the  fate  bf  that  gallant  but  un. 
advifed  nobleman  abforbed  every  other  conlidera- 
lion,  and  Albion  and  Albianus  was  never  refumed*. 

We  have  now  gone  over  all  the  dramatic  works 
of  Dryden  before  the  revolution.  I  fhall  next 
examine  ihofe  of  his  cotemporaries  up  to  that  pe- 
riod, taking  in  fuch  popular  circumftances  as  ferved 
to  make  tliem  remarkable. 


•  Doctor  Johnson  places  this  event  at  the  performance  of  King 
Jrtbur,  which  did  not  make  its  appearance,  as  we  (tall  lee,  till  alter 
the  Revolution,  andj  fix  years  after  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was 
beheaded. 
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CHAP  IX. 

"WYCHERLY,  SHADWKIX,  SEDLEY,  LEE,  SETTLE, 
DURFEY,  AND  CROWNE. 


I  SHALL  have  next' to  fpeak  of  Wycherly;  but 
I  fliall  not  examine  the  particulars  of  his  becoming 
a  Roman  Catholic  in  France,  his  turning  Proteftant 
on  his  arrival  in  England,  his  being  a  favourite  of 
ViLLiERs,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  of  Charles 
the  fecond,  who  paid  him  a  vifit  in  his  lodging  in  Bow 
Street,  where  he  was  fick,  and  advifed  him  to  go  to 
the  South  of  France,  allowing  him  five  hundred 
pounds  to  defray  his  expences,  the  king's  chuling  him 
governor  to  his  fon,  probably  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  allowing  him  fifteen  hundred  a  year 
as  a  penfion  for  undertaking  that  trouble ;  his 
lofmg  all  this  favour  and  protection  by  marrying  the 
Gountefs  of  Dkogheda;  his  refentment  of  the 
king's  coolnefs;  his  lady's  jealoufy,  the  violence  of 
which  fo  conquered  her  heahh  that  fhe  left  him  a 
widower;  i,iis  difputes  concerning  her  fortune  by  the 
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means  of  which  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and 
afterwards  releafed  by  James  the  fecond,  who,  hav- 
ing feen  the  Plain  Dealer,  paid  his  debts  and  gave 
him  two  hundred  a  year,  in  fpite  of  all  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  always  in  dillrefs ;  of  thefe  and  many 
other  particulars,  which  make  up  the  curious  and 
varied  hiftory  of  Wycherly,  I  muft  content  my. 
ft^lf  with  this  fummary  account  and  pafs  on  to 
his  plays. 

Thefe  are  Love  in  a  Wood,  performed  in  1672, 
which  is  fo  poor  a  fpecimen  of  that  wit  afterwards 
to  confpicious  in  Wycherly,  that  it  can  fcarcely 
have  been  fuppofed  the  production  of  that  author. 
The  Gentleman  Dancing  Majler,  1673,  has  a  flight 
claim  to  praife.  The  Country  Wife,  fo  frequently 
ahered,  and  now  well  known  on  the  ftage,  is,  how- 
ever, a  play  of  a  different  defcripiion.  The  cha- 
racters are  well  drawn,  and  convey  a  ftrong  portion 
of  wit  and  gaiety,  and  at  the  fanle  time  difplay  a 
great  deal  of  nature  and  truth.  The  Plain  Dealer^ 
however,  is  the  befl  of  Wycherly's  produc- 
tions by  a  confiderable  difference.  It  was  Dry- 
den's  opinion  that  this  piece  contained  a  fpc- 
cies  of  the  boldeft  and  moft  ufeful  fatire  that  the 
Englifh  ftage  had  ever  boafted.  It  is  certainly  full 
of  correct  nature,  ftrong,  point,  and  flirewd  obferva- 
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tibti ;  but  its  plot  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  happieft 
that  ever  was  invented.     An  amiable  nfian,  who  has 
eftranged  his  heart  from  a  friend  and  a  miftrefs  wjio 
love  and  value  him,  for  a  man  and  a  woman  who 
deceive    and   betray     him,    who   is   fo   infatuated 
with  his  abfurd  partiality  that  he  is  made  to  be  un- 
jufl;  and  ungenerous,  with  an  honourable  and  noble 
heart,  and  who  at  length  corrects  his  folly,  and  fe- 
cures  to  himfelf  happinefs  for  life  by  the  detection 
of  his  falfe  friends,  and  a  conviction  of  their  truth 
who  had  been  faithful  to  him,  is  a  moft  admirable 
ground  work  indeed.  Nor  is  the  juftice  thrown  into 
the  epifode  lefs  dramatic,  or  lefs  meritorious,  and 
what  keeps  it  in  place  is,  that,  though  it.is  interefting 
and  ufeful  in  the  piece,  it  is  ftill  epifode.     The  mif- 
anthrope  and  other  things  feem    to  have  been   ia 
Wycherly's  mind  when  he  traced  his  characters ; 
but  when  fubjects  are  fo  well  handled  it  is  but  mean 
cavilling  to   (ay  much  about  it;  and,  in  revenge, 
if  be  had  recourfe  to  French  writers,  Engliih  writers 
have  had  recourfe  to  him,  and  to  fuch  effect  as  to 
make  the  world  believe  thofe  pictures  original  which 
they  have  only  traced  upon  his  canvas. 

Shadwell,  whofe  father  loft  a  competent  for- 
tune by  his  adherence  to  Charles  the  firft,  having 
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been  well  educated,  was  thrown  upon  the  [world, 
like  many  others  at  the  Reftoration,  and  obliged  to 
live  by  his  wits  and  wrote  feveral  plays  which  were 
well  received. 

In  this  reign  of  plots  and  parties,  as  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  be  confidered  as  a  public  character  with- 
out efpoufmg  fome  particular  caufe  or  opinion,  fo 
out  of  this  came  opportunity  for  all  that  feverity 
which  Dryden  To  profufely  dealt  on  the  head  of 
Sh  A  DWELL  ;  who,  being  a  profelTed  Whig,  and  his 
antagonift  a  profeffed  Tory,  furnilhed  himfelf  the 
materials  by  which  his  public  character  might  be 
attacked,  which,  probably  Dryden  would  not 
have  ufed  had  not  his  fuccefs  as  a  dramatic  writer, 
though  clearly  an  inferior  one,  roufed  that  irritability 
in  his  nature,  which  upon  fuch  occafions  he  could 
not  reftrain.  This,  however,  manifefted  itfelf  only 
by  indirect  indications  till  the  appearance  of  The 
Duke  of  Guife,  when,  it  being  plainly  proved  that 
Shadwell  had  a  hand  in  the  pamphlet  that  wa$ 
written  againft  it,  Dryden  vindicated  himfelf  and 
a  ftorm  was  raifed  that  Shadwell  with  great  diffi- 
culty weathered,  and  which  obliged  one  Hunt, 
who  had  ailiited,  to  take  fhelter  in  Holland. 

Drydenj  having  now  a  proper  opportunity," 
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determined  to  crufh  Shadwell  at  once;  to  da 
which  he  wrote  his  celebrated  poem  of  Mac 
Flecknoc*,  which  Pope  confeffes  to  have  been  the 


•  It  is  impofllble  to  pafs  over  here  a  very  extraordinary  error  that 
every  writer  that  I  can  find,  except  Langbaine,  has  run  into,  as  to 
the  time  of  Dryden's  writing  this  poem,  and  his  motive  for  it. 
Over  and  over  again  are  we  told  that  it  arofe  entirely  from  the  mor- 
tification he  felt  when  Shadwell  fucceeded  him  as  laureat,  through 
the  intereft  of  lord  Dorset,  who  has  been  faid  by  the  way  which  is 
not  very  likely  having  been  the  patron  of  Shadwell,  to  have  re- 
munerated Dryden  out  of  his  own  purfe.  As  to  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
do  not  fee  how  he  ever  could  have  read  the  poem,  for  he  fays  that 
DayDEN  "  celebrated  the  intruder's  inauguration  in  a  poem,  ex- 
**  quifitely  fatiricai,  called  Mac  Flecknoe."  There  is  nothing  in  the 
poem  that  induces  you  to  underftand  this,  but  you  are  obliged  to 
believe  the  very  reverfe.  Firft  of  all,  was  Flecnoe  ever  laureat  ? 
a^ndt  if  he  was  not,  how  could  he  refign  the  laurel  to  his  fon  Shad- 
well ?  At  the  time  when  this  difpute  was  at  its  height,  for  he  had 
left  off  writing  for  the  ftage  nineteen  years,  Flecknoe  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  did  not  live  till 
the  revolution,  ^  point,  however,  I  cannot  determine,  for  no  one  of 
his  biographers  have  mentioned  the  time  of  his  birth,  or  his  death. 
The  pofition  of  the  argument  in  the  poem  is  that  Flecknoe  had 
long  reigned  *'  through  all  the  realms  of  nonfenfe  abfohite  ;"  and, 
being  "  worn  out  with  bufinefs,"  which  he  muft  have  been,  having 
left  off  nineteen  years, 

*'  did  at  length  debate 
"  To  fettle  the  fucceffion  pf  the  ftate." 

What  (late  ?  The  Realms  of  Nonfenfe.  What  has  this  to  do  with 
the  King's  poet  laureat?  Surely  nothing  ;  for,  if  it  had,  Drydem 
muft  have  been  the  Mac  Flecknoe  qf  his  own  poerao    This  Em^ 
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ground  work  of  The  Dunciad,  to  which  I  fhall  add 
that,  though  for  the  caufe  of  poetry  it  is  well  that 
thefc  poems  were  written,  for  the  caufe  of  candour. 


peror  of  Nonfenfe,  like  Alexanper,  nominates  for  a  fucceflbr  the 
mod  worthy,  for  fays  he 

Nature  pleads,  that  he 
Should  only  rule  who  moft  refembles  me. 
Shadwell  alone  my  perfetbl  image  bears. 
Mature  in  dullnefs  from  his  tender  years; 
*"  Shadwem  alone,  of  all  my  fons,  is  he 

Who  (lands  confirmed  in  full  ftrpidity  : 
The  reft  to  fome  faint  meaning  make  pretence. 
But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  fenfe. 

''  He  next  enumerates  the  collateral  pretenfions  of  Shadwet.l  ;  hint* 
at  Ep/om  Wells,  the  Virtuofo,  and  other  things  in  which  he  ftole  from 
Etheridge,  or  was  helped  out  by  Sedley;  but  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  thing  fo  late  as  the  duke  of  Guise,  and,  having  con- 
duced him  to  the  palace  of  Dulnefs,  fituateon  theruinsof  Alleyn's 
Theatre,  then  become  a  brothel,  he  inverts  him  with  the  neceffary 
inftgnia  and  difappears  through  a  trap.  What  refemblance  even  in 
the  remoteft  degree  has  this  to  the  inauguration  of  a  poet  laureat  ? 
but,  to  clench  this  nail,  which  perhaps  is  faft  enough  already,  Lang. 
BAINE,  one  reafon  of  wlwfe  enmity  to  Dryden  was  his  firm  friend- 
fhip  for  Shadwell,  and  who  muft  have  known,  becaufe  he  knew 
both  the  men,  when  and  why  this  poem  was  written,  has  in  his  life 
of  Shadwell,  thefe  words:  "  Mr.  Dryden  I  dare  prefume  little 
•'  imagined,  when  he  wrote  that  fatire  of  Mac  Flecknoe,  that  the  fub- 
*•  jedl  he  there  fo  much  expofes  and  ridicules  fhould  have  ever  lived 
**  to  have  fucceeded  him  in  wearing  the  bays."  Now,,  as  Lang. 
BAine  is  Dr  Johnson's  oracle  as  to  every  thing  dramatic,  it  i» 
really  unlucky  he  did  not  happen  to  light  upon  this  palfage. 
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and  out  of  refpect  to  the  reputations  of  their  au- 
thors as  men,  it  had  been  better  they  had  never  been 
written  at  all.  General  invective  is  eafily  vented 
and  poetry  is  difgraced  and  contaminated  when  it 
dcfcends  to  fcurility  and  perfonality. 

Shadwell,  like  Brome,  made  Jonson  his 
model,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  many  of  his 
plays  have  confiderable  merit.  The  Sullen  Loven, 
1668.  This  piece  is  regular  and  natural.  It  however, 
wants  fpirit  and  is  little  more  than  an  imitation  of  Les 
Facheux  of  M  o  n  e  r  e.  The  Royal  Shepherdefs^  though 
always  given  to  Shadwell,  was,  as  1  have  already 
notice45  written  by  a  Mr.  Fountain,  and  only  fitted 
to  the  ftage  by  him,  as  he  candidly  confefles  in  an 
epiftle  prefixed  to  the  publication.  The  HumouriJlSt 
1671,  was  intended  to  ridicule  the  follies  of  the  age, 
and  the  reader  may  difcern  a  clofe  imitation  of  Jon- 
son throughout  the  piece.  It  fhared  the  fate  of 
Dryden's  Kind  Keeper^  being  damned  by  thofe  who 
mod  feverely  felt  the  force  of  its  ridicule.  The 
Mifer^  1672,  is  both  from  Plautus  and  Moliere. 
SHADWELj^has  made  a  very  good  play  of  it,  but  it 
remained  for  Fielding  to  give  it  perfection. 

Epfom  Wells,  1676,  is  certainly  a  play  of  great 
merit.  The  author  had  Jon  son's  Bartholomew 
Fair  in  vie^y,  to  which  comedy  it  has  been  pre* 
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ferrcd,  but  it  cannot,  however,  be  faid  to  have  been 
flolen  from  it.  It  has  been  highly  fpokcn  of,  and 
perpetually  pilfered ;  but  fuch  was  the  forenefs  of 
thofe  times,  that  the  hits  were  thought  too  hard,  and 
therefore  thofe  who  felt  them  railed  a  fuccefsful 
©ppofiiion  to  it.  Pfyche^  ^^75'  This  was  a  tra- 
gedy full  of  machinery  and  written  in  rhimc.  In- 
deed the  very  piece  which  was  parodied  by  Duff  et. 
The  Libertine^  1676.  This  tragedy  is  upon  the 
fame  fubject  that  has  employed  fo  many  Spanifli, 
Italian,  and  French  pens,  and  which  the  more  na- 
turally it  is  written  the  more  horror  it  will  beget. 
Shaowell  has  done  his  bed,  and  to  fay  truth,  thofe 
who  love  terror,  without  probability  or  intereQ, 
may  here  fatiate  them  Pelves.  The  Virtuofo,  1676 
is  a  comedy  profelTcdly  in  imitation  of  Jonson. 
It  is  full  of  characters,  ftrongly  drawn,  and  inci- 
dents well  imagined,  fome  of  which  have  been  fre« 
frequently  borrowed  fmce  and  brought  out  as 
novelties. 

The  Uijlory  of  Timon  of  Athens^  1 67  8,  This  is 
Sharespear's  play  altered,  but  by  no  means  for 
,the  better.  The  True  Widow,  1679.  This  is  again 
a  comedy  full  of  general  fatire,  ftrong  character, 
and  whimfical  incidents,  and  has  been  a  good 
deal  ftudied  by  fome  of  our  modern  playwrights. 
Its  fate  was  like  others  of  this  defcription ;  it  hit 
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Too  hard  to  be  liked.  The  Woman  Captain,  1680, 
is  a  comedy  of  the  fame  defcription ;  it  had  better 
fucccfs.  The  Lancajliirc  Witches^  1682.  This  was 
a  party  play,  and  therefore  was  fi^verely  attacked. 
Whether  Dry  den  was  concerned  in  its  oppofition 
cannot  now  be  known,  for  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
done  any  thing  overtly,  but  we  are  told  from  this 
time  the  mutual  enmity  of  thefe  authors  was  firmly 
rooted,  and  that  it  broke  out  in  the  following  year 
we  certainly  know;  after  which  time  Shad  well 
wrote  nothing  for  the  ftage  till  the  Revolution.  I 
fhall,  therefore  leave  him  for  the  prefent  to  fpeak 
of  others  his  cotemporaries. 

Sir  Charles  Sedley,  one  of  the  moft  brilliant 
wits  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fecond,  and  who 
in  point  of  elegance  emulated  Ether idge,  and  the 
more  refined  fet  who  in  the  midd  of  their  pro- 
fligacy, unlike  the  king,  Rochester,  and  others, 
had  fome  delicacy  in  their  pleafures,  and  were  now 
and  then  furprized  with  a  gleam  of  fomething  al- 
moft  like  honour  and  honefty,  comes  before  us,  not 
as  he  did  before  the  court  at  Weftminfter,  wheq  he 
was  fined  five  hundred  pounds  for  a  riot*,  but 
merely  in  quality  of  a  dramatic  writer. 


*  This  happened  near  the  death  of  Charles  the  fecond;  and 
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Sed ley's  dramatic  productions,  before  the  Re- 
volution, were  The  Mulberry  Garden,  1668,  which 
is  a  comedy  altered  from  Mo  lie  he's  Ecole  des 
Maris.  It  had  confiderable  fucccfs.  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  1677,  is  altered  from  Shakespear,  and 
has  fome  merit,  but  it  flood  no  chance  of  fuccefs  by 
ihe  fide  of  Dryden's  All  for  Love.  Bellamira,  or 
the  Mijlrcfs,  taken  from  the  Eunuch  of  Terence. 
It  had  by  no  means  good  fucccfs;  nor  indeed, 
though  a  mofl  brilliant  wit  in  converfation,  are  any 
of  his  plays  to  be  put  in  competition  with  thofe  of 
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Lee,  a  writer  of  wonderful  powers,  whofe  ge- 


SEDLtY  was  fo  (hacked  at  the  abfurdlty  of  his  conduft,  which  hail 
drawn  on  him  fo  much  odium,  that  he  became  from  that  moment  an 
altered  man.  He  applied  himfclf  to  bufinefs,  got  into  parliament, 
was  a  celebrated  fpeaker,  and  fignalized  liimfelf  againfl  the  in- 
lercft  of  James  the  fecond,  by  refifting  vehemently  the  propofition 
for  a  ftanding  army  after  the  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 
He  had  alfo  a  domeftic  reafon  for  liis  averfion  to  the  King,  which  lie 
now  manifefted  fo  openly  that  it  was  evident  nothing  could  content 
him  but  difpoflTeffing  James  of  his  throne.  The  king  had  fcduced 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  ;  and,  to  make  her  amends,  had  created 
her  countefs  of  Dorchester.  This  Sedley  confidered  every  way 
as  a  moft  glaring  infult,  and  from  that  moment  determined  on  re. 
venge.  *•  I  hate  ingratitude,  faid  he,  to  a  friend,"  and  therefore,  as 
**  the  king  has  made  my  daughter  a  countefs,  I'll  endeavour  to  make 
•'  his  daughter  a  queen,"  meaning  the  princefs  Mary,  confort  to 
the  prince  of  OrancEi  afterwards  WiLyAM  the  third. 
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hlus  hurried  him  away  with  fuch  impetuofity  that 
he  was  at  lad  deprived  of  his  feiifes,  iiands  never- 
thelefs  very  forward  among  dramatic  authors.  His 
plays  before  the  revolution  were  nine  in  number. 
Nero,  1675.  This  tragedy  is  a  mixed  performance, 
and  therefore  ill  calculated  for  fuccefs.  It  is  writ- 
ten partly  in  profe,  partly  in  rhime,  and  partly  in 
blank  verfe.  Sophont/ba,  1676.  Dryden  had 
made  rhime  fo  falhionable  that  Lee  as  well  as  others 
followed  his  example.  Sophonijha  is  wholly  in 
metre.  There  is  a  wonderful  fendernefs  in  this 
play,  and  it  had  great  fuccefs;  but,  from  the  mo- 
ment Dry  PEN  rejected  rhime,  and  difcovered  that 
even  blank  verfe  was  fpeaking  more  like  men  of 
this  world,  both  his  and  all  other  tragedies  upon 
this  plan  were  abandoned. 

Gloriand,  1676.  This  piece  is  full  of  frenzy, 
mixed  now  and  then  with  great  beauty.  It  had  no 
fuccefs.  Tht  Rival  Queens,  1677.  This  tragedy 
is  fo  well  known  that  iis  moll  ihiking  palfages  are 
everywhere  repeated  by  heart.  It  has  been  a  good 
deal  cenfured,  unmeritedly,  however;  unlefs  on 
account  of  fome  fpceches  which  are  full  of  bom- 
baft,  for  its  characters  and  its  conitruction  are 
mafter-pieces.     Alexander,   every  where  a  mixture 
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of  the  hero  and  the  madman,  is  highly  conceived 
and  well  oppofed  to  the  honefty  and  bluntnefs  of 
Clytus.  The  mild  and  fecure  Statira  is  admirably 
contrafted  by  the  vindictive  and  difappointed 
Roxana  ;  and  this  difcriniinalion  pervades  the  piece* 

.  As  for  fitualion,  the  entry  of  Alexander^  his 
banquet,  and  his  death,  being  difpofed  in  the  firft, 
third,  and  fifth  acts,  proves  Lee  not  only  a  good 
writer,  but  alfo  an  adept  in  the  formation  of  dra- 
matic production.  In  (hort,  as  Polonius  fays,  •*  if 
it  be  madnefs,  there's  method  in  it." 

MithridateSi  1678.  This  tragedy  contains  many 
flights  of  fancy,  but  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
other  things  of  this  author.  Dry  den  wrote  the 
epilogue,  which  is  proportionably  unequal.  Theo- 
dojius,  1680,  is  a  tragedy  of  fufficient  merit  to  ftamp 
the  reputation  of  a  writer.  It  is  and  ever  has  been 
in  high  favour  on  the  ftage ;  fuch  favour  as  beauti- 
ful and  exquifite  language,  noble  and  dignified 
character,  and  tender  and  melting  diftrcfs  demand. 
The  epifode,  however,  of  Marican  and  Pulcheria  is 
poor  and  unworthy  to  make  a  part  of  fuch  a  play^ 
Ctxfar  Borgia,  1680,  is  compofed  of  that  mixture 
ofbombaft  and  beauty  which  appear  in  all  Lee's 
productions  when  the  frantic  fit  was  on.     It  had^ 
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however,  fome   fuccefs  for  a  time,  but  has  been 
long  thrown  afide. 

Lucuis  juniu'S  Brutus^  i68i.  This  tragedy  is 
Written  with  great  beauty,  ftrength,  and  dignity.  It 
is  remarkably  free  from  that  bombaft  which  per- 
vades this  author,  for  there  is  a  manlinefs  and  a 
noble  grandeur  runs  through  the  whole  of  it.  It 
was  ftopt  after  the  third  night,  as  we  are  informed, 
by  lord  Arlington,  who  was  then  chamberlain, as 
an  anti  monarchical  play.  Conjlantint  the  Great, 
1684.  This  fubject,  which  has  been  treated  by 
many  authors,  was  not  fo  fortunately  handled  by 
Lee  as  the  laft.  The  play,  however,  though  it  has 
inequalities,  is  not  without  merit,  but  it  has  not 
enough  to  entitle  it  to  permanent  fuccefs.  Thefc 
are  all  the  plays  of  Lee  before  the  revolution;  he 
was,  however,  as  we  have  feen,  concerned  in 
Oedipus^  and  the  Duh  of  Guife^  with  Dkyden. 

Settle,  a  man  who  embraced  all  principles  and 
all  parties,  who  was  a  Whig  one  day  and  a  Tory  the 
next,  who  cavilled,  wrote,  and  acted  in  defence  of 
every  fpecies  of  contradiction,  whp  lived  upon  the 
wages  of  literary  proftitution,  who,  ^fter  bringing 
out  feventeen  dramatic  pieces  with  various  fuccefs, 
was  reduced  to  fuch  abject  diftrefs  that  he  aittende4 
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a  booth  at  Bartholomew  fair,  and  wrote  drolls  in 
which  he  performed,  particularly  in  one  where  lie 
perfonated  a  driigon  dreffcd  out  in  painted  leather, 
and  who  died  in  a  woikhoufe — fuch  are  worldly 
fluctuations — This  Settle  was  at  one  time  the 
idol  of  fcilhion  and  the  competitor  of  Dryden  ; 
but,  to  take  a  curfory  view  of  his  plays. 

Camhyfes^  King  of  Perfia,  1671.  Speaking  of 
this  play,  Langbaine  fays  archly  that  Settle 
was  addicted  to  tragedy.  It  was  a  njiferable  buf- 
nefs  and  was  but  little  taken  notice  of,  but  The 
Emprtfs  of  Morocco^  as  we  have  feen,  made  him 
amends.  Love  and  Rfvcnge  1675.  This  play  is 
taken  from  Hemming's  Fatal  Contract.  It  had 
but  little  fuccefs;  but  Settle,  by  way  of  keep- 
ing up  the  ball  of  controverfy  after  his  fuccefs 
a^^ainll  Dryden,  attacked  Shadw^ell,  who  an- 
fwercd  him  very  fpiritedly.  Settle  did  not  mind 
this,  for  his  fixed  principle  was  that  a  man  could 
not  be  too  notorious.  The  Conquejl  of  China^  i^y^j 
is  ftolen  from  Sir  Robert  Hovi'ard's  play  on  the 
fame  fubject.  Ibrahim,  1677,  is  taken  from 
ScuDERY,  who,  as  we  have  feen,  was  a  notorious 
borrower  himfclf  In  fliort  the  reader  will  recollect 
he  was  exactly  a  kind  of  French  Settle. 

Paftor  Fiiof   1677.    The  reader,  pitying  poor 
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GuARiNi,  mud  ficken  at  a  fubject  fo  often  and  ^o 
ignorantly  treated.  Fatal  Love,  1680,  was  fatal  10 
its  author,  for  it  had  no  fuccefs.  The  Female  Pre- 
laie,  1680.  This  is  nothing  lefs  than  the  ftory  of 
Pope  Joan,  made  into  a  play,  a  fubject  of  all  others 
the  mod  impracticable  to  manage.  The  Heir  of 
Morocco,  1682.  Not  having  had  enough  of  the  £ra- 
prefs.  Settle  here  introduced  the  Heir;  but,  zt 
Dry  DEN  was  otherwife  employed  than  to  enter  the 
lifts  of  controverfy  with  him,  this  heir  died  before 
it  had  reached  maturity.  Thefe  are  all  Settle's 
plays  before  the  revolution,  mod  of  which  would 
have  died  away  after  a  few  nights,  had  Dryden, 
and  others/  only  refolved  to  treat  the  attacks  of 
their  author  with  the  filent  contempt  they  deferved, 

DuRFEY,  who  has.  promulgated  more  dramatic 
nonfenfe  of  his  own,  and  contrived  to  fliape  into 
nonfenfe  more  of  the  wit  of  other  men,  than  almoft 
any  writer  or  imitator  that  ever  lived,-  neverthelefs, 
hy  taking  no  fide  and  conducting  himfelf  inofFcn- 
fively,  paffcd  through  life,  with  a  few  exceptions  *, 


•  l^ow  and  then  Durfey  ran  on  too  faft.  Upon  one  of  thefe  occa- 
sions he  had  a  benefit  to  prevent,  as  Addison  tells  us,  his  fmging  in 
>cagc  for  life.     The  ftory  runs  thus,  in  his  own  words.     "  After 
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pleafurably  to  his  friends,  and  profitably  to  himfelf. 
He  was  either,  immediately,  or  collaterally,  con- 
cerned in  thirteen  pieces  before  the  revolution. 

In  the  Siegt  of  Memphis ^  1676,  Durfey  was 
determined  to  be  original  as  to  plot,  and  an  imitator 
as  to  ftyle,  both  of  which  circumftances  were 
unfortunate ;  for,  as  he  could  neither  invent  nor 
vriie  verfe,  his  ftory  is  uninierefting,  and  his  writing 
fuftian,  and  the  audience  gave  him  to  underftand 
that  they  were  of  this,  opinion.  The  Fond  Hujhandy 
1676,  is  a  much  better  play,  and  was  W£ll  received. 
It  is  a  comedy,  and  in  it  there  is  nothing  attempted 
beyond  the  fl^etch  of  the  author*s  abilities.  He 
was  however  obliged  to  thofe  writers  he  had  fa 
quick  a  knack  of  pilfering  for  the  greateft  part  of 
its  fuccefs.  Madam  Fickle^  ^^71'  ^"  ^^'^  play  .this 
cuckoo,  as  Lancbaine  calls  him  "  who,'*  fays  fee, 
**  loves  to  fuck  other  birds  eggs,"  has  here  ranfanked 
nefts  in  plenty,  for  there  is  fcarcely  an  incident,  oj 


"  having  written  more  odes  than  Horace,  and  about  four  times  as, 
**  many  comedies  as  Terence,  I  find  myfelf  reduced  to  great  diffi- 
••  cultiesby  the  importunities  of  a  fctof  men  who  of  late  years  have 
«'  furnilhcdme  with  the  accomwdations  of  life,  and  will  not,  a^wc 
*'  fay,  be  paid  with  a  fong." 
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even   a  fpeecb,  ih^t  is  not  ftolen  from  fomething. 
The  Fool  turned  Critic,  iS'jS,     Not  contented  with 
ftealing   this    play,    which    was    originally     Ran-, 
dolph's  jealous   Lovers,  he   has  even   ftolen  the 
very  prologue. 

Trick  for  Trick,  1678.  This,  which  was  an. 
nounced  as  an  original  play,  was  very  foon  difco- 
vered  to  be  a  bad  alteration  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Monjieur  Thomas.  Squire  0 Id  Sap^ 
1679.  This  play  is  borrowed  from  fo  many  things, 
and  fo  full  of  intricacy,  that  nothing  can  be  fo  diffi- 
cult as  to  difcover  the  drift  of  the  author.  The 
public  therefore  did  not  thank  Mr.  Durfey  for 
producing  what  nobody  could  underftand.  The 
Virtuous  Wifey  a  comedy,  1680.  Here,  not  conten- 
with  ftealing  from  others,  he  has  gone  back  and 
gleaned  from  Marston's  Fawn,  where  he  had 
reaped  a  pretty  harvcft  before ;  and  to  make  all 
fure,  he  t  raver  fed  Dry  den's  Marriage  Ala  Mode, 
and  a  few  other  things  that  lay  in  the  way.  Sir 
Barnaby  Whig,  1681.  For  this  play  he  is  obliged 
to  St.  EvREMOND  and  Marmion. 

The  Royalijl,  felected   like   the  reft,  but  with 
better  judgment.  The  Injured  Princefs,  16B2.    This 
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is  a  tragi- comedy.  It  is  Rolen  from  Shakespear's 
Cy mb e ! ine,  aiud  mo^  wretchedly  managed;  but,  as 
ir  this  were  not  enough  for  Durfey,  he  ha» 
palmed  the  old  prologue  to  his  own  play  called  The 
Fcol  turned  Critic,  for  a  new  one.  ''  So,  that,"  fays 
Langbaine,  "  what  Clifford  applies  to  Dry- 
••  DEN  of  dealing  from  himfelf  morejuflly  belongs  to 
"  Durfey."  The  Commonwealth  of  Women,  a  tragi- 
comedy. This  is  nothing  more  than  Fletcher's 
Sea  Voyage^  badly  altered,  "  the  alterations,'*  fays 
Langbaine,  "  may  be  difcerned  from  the  original 
*'  like  patches  on  a  coat."  The  Banditti^  which  is 
taken  from  Shirley's  •SZ/P^ri  and  other  things,  was 
damned,  upon  which  Durfey  dedicated  it  to  the 
pcrfon  who  was  foremofl  in  the  riot  by  the  name  of 
Sir  Critic  Catcall,  determined,  Swifs  like,  to 
get  money  on  one  fide  or  the  other.  With  the 
Fool's  Preferment  we  take  leave  of  Durfey  for  the 
prefcnt,  on  which  play  I  fufficiently  defcanted  when 
1  examined  Fletcher's  Noble  Gentleman  from 
which  it  is  flolen. 

Crown  E^  who  was  brought  forward  by  Ro- 
chester becaufe  he  envied  Dryden,  and  who 
was  afterwards  deferted  by  that  difhonourable  and 
profligate  nobleman,  when  contrary  to  his  morals 
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and  mind  he  found  himfelf  in  the  predicament  of 
protecting  merit  *,  wrote  eighteen  plays,  twelve  of 
which  appeared  before  the  revolution.  Juliana,  a 
tragi  comedy,  1671.  This  can  onjy  be  called  a 
piece  of  promife,  for  it  was  a  firft  attempt;  but  is 
neverthelefs  not  dellitute   of  merit.      Charles  the 


•  Rochester  hated  Dryden  for  his  talents,  and  fought  every 
occafion  to  mortify  him.  Crowne  came  in  his  way,  and  he  pre. 
vailed  upon  the  queen  to  give  him  the  preference,  when  ftie  figni- 
fied  a  wifti  to  get  a  mafque  written  for  the  court.  Crowne,  iiow. 
ever,  meeting  with  fuccefs,  Rochester's  envy  was  inftantly  excited, 
and  he  became  the  poor  poet's  iciplacable  enemy,  nay  he  went  fo 
far  as  to  endeavour  at  injuring  him  with  the  king,  to  whom  he  in- 
finuated  that  he  was  lowly  born  and  meanly  educated,  for  which  he 
was  juftly  treated  by  the  king  with  contempt,  wiio  from  that  moment 
took  Crowne  into  his  favour.  This  is  one  tradl:  among  the  nume- 
rous inflances  of  mean  and  pitiful  conduct  in  a  man  who  was  conftant 
to  nothing  but  profligacy  He  was  brave  with  lord  Sandwich  upon 
the  court  of  Norway,  and  a  coward  wuh  lord  Mulgrave  in  Hyde, 
park.  A  porter,  a  beggar,  a  fidler,  a  mountebank,  every  thing  by 
turns  ;  diflblutely  gay,  grofbly  fenfual,  with  an  avidity  for  knowledge 
that  it  might  furnifti  him  with  the  means  of  mifchief ;  religious  in 
profeflions,  blafphemous  in  practice;  fober  for  five  minutes,  and 
drunk  for  five  years ;  but  as  I  have  no  obligation  to  be  his  biogra- 
pher, fo  I  (hall  here  have  done  with  him,  noticing  nothing  further 
(han  that  his  pretenfions  to  be  confidered  as  a  dramatic  author  are 
as  falfe  as  the  reft  of  his  conduct ;  for  Kalentiniamind  Sodom,  the  two 
wickedeft  plays  that  ever  were  written,  though,  attributed  to  him, 
was  the  productions  of  other*. 

VOL.  IV.  fib 
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Eighth  of  France,  1672.  This  play  has  certainly 
merit,  but  is  revoking  on  account  of  its  being  in 
verfe,  though  the  fubject  is  purely  hidorical.  Ro- 
chester was  at  that  time  his  patron,  and  received 
all  the  homage  which  Crown e  fo  lavifhly  paid  him 
in  his  dedication;  but,  to  fhew  he  was  a  total 
firanger  to  gratitude,  feeling,  or  confiftency,  he  ri* 
diculed  this  very  play  and  this  very  author  by  name 
in  his  imitation  of  one  of  Boileau's  fatires.  By 
the  way  thofe  dealers  in  tinfel,  Cowley,  and  Boi- 
LEAu,  were  the  poetic  gods  of  Rochester's 
idolatry. 

The  Country  Wit,  1675.  This  play  is  an  imita- 
tion of  Moliere's  Sicilien.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  low  wit,  and  perhaps  is  not  the  better  for 
the  poet's  having  been  commanded  to  write  it.  An- 
dromache is  attributed  to  Crown  e,  but  is  nothing 
more  than  a  tranflation  from  Racin  e  by  fome  young 
gentleman  of  family,  and  fuperintendcd  by  this  au- 
thor. It  was  ill  received.  Calijlo,  ^^75'  This  is 
the  mafque  which  at  the  inftance  of  Rochester 
the  queen  commanded  Crown  e  to  write.  It  was 
principally  performed  by  noblemen  and  ladies  of 
the  court.  City  Politics,  1675,  is  a  fevere  fatire 
upon  the  Whigs,  in  which  there  are  many  perfonali- 
ties,  frequently  a  dangerous,  and  always  an  unjuil 
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mcafare.  In  the  prefent  inftance  it  hurt  both  tlie 
author's  profit  and  reputation ;  but  it  was  impoflible 
at  that  time  to  be  on  the  court  fide  without  mani- 
fefting  fome  folly  of  this  kind. 

The  Depuction  of  Jerufalcm,  xStj.  This  tra- 
gedy is  in  two  parts,  and  was  confidercd  as  a  work 
of  merit.  The  fame  obje^lion,  however,  lies 
againft  it  as  againft  Charles  the  Eighth.  It  is  hiftori- 
cal,  and  it  is  in  verfe.  This  is  the  play  that  fo 
ftrongly  excited  Rochester's  jealoufy.  The  Am- 
bitious Statefman^  which  word  ambitious  is  faid  by 
an  author  to  be  an  expletive,  is  ftrongly  written,  but 
did  not  fucceed.  Henry  the  Sixth.  There  are  two 
plays  with  this  name,  1680,  and  1681.  One  of  them 
has  the  additional  title  of  The  Miferies  of  Civil  War, 
T\xty  are  both  imit«^ted  from  Shakespear,  but 
by  no  means  improved.  Thyejies^  1681.  Of  all 
the  tranflafions  of  this  play  of  Seneca  this  is  the 
only  one  that  ^ver  had  any  thing  like  fuccefs.  It 
is,  however,  as  muft  plainly  be  feen,  heavy  and 
declamatory ;  and,  after  all,  though  it  might  boaft 
fome  fterling  points,  it  becanie  i:)aturally  tirefome 
aniong  a  people  fo  volatile  ^s  the  Englifh  were  at 
that  time,.  Sir  Courtly  Nice  was.  the  Uft  play 
this  author  produced  before  the  Revq.lt\t\qr\.     This 
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is,  perhaps  the  bed  of  Crown e*s  comedies.  It 
was  taken  by  the  command  of  Charles  the  fe- 
cond,  from  a  Spanifli  play  which  the  king  was  very 
food  of.  It  has  frequently  been  revived,  and  al- 
ways with  fuccefs. 
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CHAP  X. 


lANKS,  MRS.  BEHN,  RAVENSCROFT,  AND  TATSy 


Sanks,  a  very  indifferent  yet  rather  a  favourite 
writer,  produced  five  tragedies  which  demand  an 
examination  in  this  place.  His  great  and  almoft  his 
only  merit  was  the  choice  of  affecting  circumftances 
which  is  particularly  obvious  in  his  firft  piece  Th^ 
Rival  Kings,  performed  in  1677,  which  play,  in 
fpight  of  rant  and  bombaft,  the  worfe  for  being  his 
earliefl  attempt,  is  in  fome  degree  interefting.  It  is 
taken  from  the  romance  of  Cajfandra.  The  Def- 
tructien  of  Troy,  ^^79i  ^^s  rather  out  of  this  author's 
beat.  He  knew  better  how  to  pleafe  thofe  who 
forgave  nonfenfe  in  favour  of  tendernefs,  than  to 
emulate  the  flights  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 

Virtue  Betrayed,'  containing  the  ftory  of  Anna 
BuLLEN,  and  performed  in  1682,  had  fuccefs  be- 
caufe,  fays  Langbaine,  it  was  written  for  the  fair 
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fex,  which  certainly  is  a  compliment  to  their  fcnfi- 
bility  though  not  to  their  underfta:idings|;  for,  though 
it  is  fiamed  from  a  ilory  that  every  body  knows  to 
be  affcciing,  yet  it  is  written  every  where  poorly, 
•nd  in  many  places  defpicably.  The  Unhappy 
Favourite  was  performed  in  1685^  and  is  in  every 
lefpect  a  much  better  play  than  the  former*  It  is 
well  known,  and  has  greatly  maintained  an  afTcn' 
daHcy  over  lh»fe  plays,  written  upon  the  fame  fub- 
ject  by  jo N  ts*  Brooke,  and  even  Ralph.  The 
fact  is,  the  circumTances  are  firongly  interefling, 
•nd  among  a  great  deal  of  trafli  there  is  fome  beauty. 
The  I/litnd  Queenij  or  the  Death  of  Mary  Queen  of 
^Scotland,  i6$4,  was  prohibited.  |t  was,  however, 
puhli(hed  with  a  vindication  and  feems  to  have  been 
on  the  ftage  fince,  for  one  of  the  editions  bears  the 
names  in  the  dramatis  perfonac  of  Wilks,  Booth, 
Mrs.  OLori£LO,  itid  other  performers  of  that 
time. 

It  is  fometimcs  unfortunate  that  one  cannot  do 
jnfticc  to  the  talents  of  great  and  celebrated  men 
and  women  but  it  may  happen  to  be  the  reverfe  of 
praife;  and  really,  when  truth  fours  into  farcafm 
inOead  of  fweetening  into  panegyric,  it  becomes 
rather  an  irkfome  tafk  to  obey  the  dictates  of  fuch 
a  precife  monitor.     On  this  account  I  am  not  very 
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iprry  that  I  have  but  a  frnall  portion  of  room  to 
fpare  for  my  aiiimadverlions  on  Mrs.  Behn  and 
her  plays;  but  this  is  the  lefs  to  be  regretted,  as  to 
the  .lady  herfelf,  becaufe  all  her  pranks,  including 
her  platonic  intimacy  with  Oroonoko,  her  becom- 
ing fo  great  a  favourite  of  Char.les  the  fecond  as 
lo  be  fcnt  on  a  fecret  embaffy  to  Holland,  wiiere 
another  Judith  in  patrotifm,  flie  made  ih  innocent 
a  difplay  of  her  charms,  as  to  fet  the  hearts  of  st, 
Dutch  admiral,  a  Hatefman  or  two,  and  others  Mvn- 
heers  of  eminence  in  fuch  a  blaze  as  to  put  out  the 
fire  of  the  Englifli  (hips  at  Rochester;  becaufe  I 
fay  thefe  and  others  of  her  inoffenfiye  gallantries 
have  been,  with  notes,  animadverfions,  and  vignettes, 
handed  t-o  all  the  young  ladies  in  the  kingdom  who 
are  fubfcribers  to  the  circulating  libraries ;  and,  as 
to  her  works,  as  they  are  principally  dillilled  from 
the  lees  and  dregs  of  all  kinds  of  writers,  a  fmall 
tafte  of  them  will  be  quite  (trong  enough  for  a  de- 
licate Ilomach. 

This  lady  to  whom  Langbaime  gives  the  ap- 
pellation of  Aftrca,  others  Aphara,  others  Aphra, 
but  none  Aftarte,  produced  fifteen  plays  before  the 
Revolution,  and  two  afterwards.  The  Forced  Mar* 
riage  was  a  tragicomedy,  performed  in  167 1,  of 
which  no  one  can  find  out  the  fuccefs.  The  Amorous 
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Princr  1671,  was  taken  from  The  Curious  Impertinent, 
and  The  City  Night  Cap^  w  hich  ciicumflance  has  been 
already  noticed.  It  is  a  hafii  with  higher  feafoning. 
The  Dutch  Lover,  1673.  This  was  all  in  Mrs. 
Behn's  way.  Her  platonic  amour  with  Vander 
Albert,  when  ftic  was  in  Holland,  made  her  a 
perfect  adept  in  Dutch  courtfljip.  It  was  a  fat 
fubjcct;  and,  to  convince  the  reader  flie  meant  it 
fliould  be  lufcious,  fhe  begins  her  preface  wilk 
"  Good  fweet  honey  fugar  candied  reader*" 

Ahdaldzar,  or  The  Moor\  Revenge,  which  Ci- 
Ber  fays  is  very  poorly  written,  was  produced  in 
1677.  The  lady,  however,  could  not  refill  the  fub- 
ject,  which  is  Marloe*s  Lvjl*s  Dominion,  or  The 
Lafcivicui  Queen.  Left  it  fhould  fink  under  critical 
inveOigation  we  will  fhow  our  forbearance  by.  flop- 
ping at  Gibber's  decifion.  The  Town  Fop,  1677. 
This  comedy  is  alnioll  a  tranflation  of  The  Miferies 
of  Enforced  Marriage,  written  by  Wilkins.  The 
Rover,  »^77»  ^^'^^  witten  in  two  parts.  The  fcene 
of  the  firft  lies  in  Italy,  and  the  other  in  Madrid; 
I  fuppofe  to  fhew  gallantry  in  its  proper  elerocnt, 
and  to  fhew  what  an  excellent  knack  had  this  warm 
writer  in  heightening  voluptuoufnefs.  Langbaine, 
in  his  obfervations  on  ihele  plays,  fays  that  fhe  has 
**  flayed  the  eel  by  beginning  at  the  tail."    The 
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ftorics  are  borrowed,  or  flolen,  as  fhe  herfelf  con- 
fcffes,  but  the  language  is  her  own. 

Sir  Patient  Fancy,  1670,  is  a  mixture  of  Mo- 
LiERE*s  Malade  hnaginaire,  and  Monf.  Pour- 
CEAUGNAC,  with  a  little  touch  of  Brome's  Damoi- 
felle.  The  Feigned  Courtezans^  ^^19-  This  is  faid 
to  be  the  bell  play  of  Mrs.  Behn's  writing.  I  fup- 
pofe  they  mean  the  higheft  feafoned,  for  nothing 
can  be  fo  repugnant  to  decency  and  decorum  as  for 
ladies  of  honour  to  affume  the  characters  of  profli- 
tutes  to  gain  the  affections  of  men  of  honour ;  but 
the  lady  did  not  feel  this  at  all,  nor  to  what  a  degree 
fhe  infulted  delicacy  by  her  dedication  of  this  play 
to  Nell  Guin*.  The  City  Hcirefs,  1682.  I 
have    already    mentioned    that    Mrs.    Behn    and 


•  This  dedication,  which  for  .adulation  is  fairly  a  companion  to 
that  which  Dryden  addrefled  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  when  he 
publiflied  his  State  ef  Innocence^  is  fo  full  of  meannefs  and  fervility 
that  it  will  be  curious  to  quote  a  part  pf  it  to  fhcw  how  profufely 
profligate  women  as  well  as  men  could  be  at  that  time  of  talents  with 
w-hich  in  fuch  cafes,  they  did  every  thingbut  dignify  literature.  Dr. 
Johnson  fays  that,  fmce  the  deifying  the  Roman  emperors,  Acre 
has  been  no  hyperbolical  adulation  equal  to  thefe  two  dedications. 
But  let  the  lady  fpeak  for  her/elf.  **  Your  permiffion,  madam,'* 
lays  (he,  "  enlightened  me,  and  I  with  fliamelook  back  on  my  paft 
'*  ignorance,  which  fufFered  mc  not  to  pay  an  adoration  long  fince 
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Charles  Johnson  divided  Middleton's  Macl 
World  my  Majitrs  between  them;  but  there  was 
very  little  contention  for  this  bone,  for  the  lady 
took  all  the  fat  and  the  marrow  for  her  City  Heirefs^ 
and  the  gentleman  all  the  lean  for  his  Country  Lajfcs, 

The  Falfc  County  1682.  This  comedy  is  written 
in  a  very  low  ftylc,  particularly  the  part  of  the 
Chimney  Sweeper-,  but  no  doubt  flie  thought  had 
done  enough  by  having,  for  her  fecond  title,  A  New 
Way  to  play  an  Old  Game,  The  Round  Heads,  i68a, 
is,  as  its  title  announces,  a  party  fubject,  and  there- 
fore not  fo  much  in  this  lady's  way,  her  ftyle  being 
conjunction,  not  divifion.  The  Young  King,  per. 
formed  in  1683,  is  a  tragi  comedy,  and  as  incon- 
gruous as  any  thing  that  ever  bore  that  defignation. 
Mrs.  Behn's  dedication  of  this  play  is  in  natural 
and  glowing  language.  She  knew  better  how  to 
addrefs  a  keeper  than  a  kept  miftrefs.  The  Lucky 
Chance,  or  The  Alderman  s  Bargain,  1687.  This 
is  a  comedy  in  this  lady's  iruell  manner.     One  very 


9 
••  where  there  was  fo  rery  much  due ;  yet  even  now,  though  (ecure 
*'  in  my  opinion,  I  maHu  tkis  f.icrifice  with  infinite  fear  and  trem. 
*'  bling,  well  knowing  that  fo  excellent  and  perfect  a  creature  at 
*•  yovtrfalt  differs  only  from  the  divine  powers  in  this ;  the  offerings 
"  made  to  you  ought  to  be  worthy  of  you,  whilll  they  accept  the 
'«  will  alone." 
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curious  circumflancc  attended  it,  for  it  was  very 
nearly  being  damned  for  its  indecency,  and  ob- 
fccnity,  which  the  critics  would  infid  it  was  full  of, 
both  in  the  action  and  the  language.  From  this 
charge  the  good  lady  vindicated  hcrfelf;  not  by 
proving,  however,  that  it  was  not  indecent,  but  that 
fhe  was  no  more  indecent  than  her  neighbours.  She 
might  have  gone  on  and  quoted  Shylock.  *'  You 
<'  take  my  houfe  when  you  do  take  the  prop  that 
"  doth  fuftain  my  houfe."  In  fhort  it  is  impofljblc 
not  to  take  the  lady's  part;  for  as  flie  had  then  pro- 
duced thirteen  plays,  and  all  as  good  as  this,  ii  was 
rather  a  fort  of  prudery  and  fqucamiflincfs  in  the 
town  to  begin  their  objections  here.  One  thing  to 
be  fure  was  againfl  her.  Hitherto  flie  had  only 
heightened  the  indecent  plots  of  others ;  this  inde- 
cent plot  was  all  of  her  own  invention.  Wiih 
The  Emperor  of  tin  Moon,  performed  alfo  in  1687, 
we  fhall  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Bemn  for  the  prefent, 
AVhich  was  nothing  more  than  a  farce  borrowed  fiora 
an  Italian  opera  that  had  been  tranflatcd  into  French. 
It  was  whimfical,  and  had  fome  fuccefs. 

T?  AVENSCROFT,  wlio  was  rather  3  compilcr  than 
an  author,  and  who  probably  would  not  have  been 
known  to  the  world  at  this  moment  if  Dry  den  hid 
not  lifted  him  into  conftqnence  by  condcfccnding 
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to  fear  him,  produced,  before  the  revolution,  nine 
plays.     Their  titles  are  Mamamouchi,    The  CareUfs 
Lovers,  Scaramouch,  The  PFrangling  Lovers,  Edgar 
and   Elfrida,   The    Englijh    Lawyer,   The  London 
Cuckoldsy  Dame  Dob/on,  and  Titus  Andronicus.     Of 
all  thefe  plays  we  know  nothing  except  that  The 
London  Cuckolds,  the  greateft  difgrace  the  theatre  ever 
fiiftained,  was  for  a  long  time  performed  on  lord 
mayor's  day.     It   is   like  the  rcfl  a  feries  of  thefts 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  indeed  the  productions 
of  this  man  afcertain  one  very  curious  thing  ;  which 
is,  that  they  are  fo  fairly  tranfcriptions,  or  tranfla- 
tions,  literally,  that  you  can  fcarcely  trace  through- 
out the  whole  how  he  would  have   written  had  he 
made  the  attempt. 

Tate,  who  wrote  and  altered  nine  plays,  was  a 
man  of  found  erudition  and  good  judgment.  He  is 
very  little  known  however  to  the  world  except  by 
his  alteration  of  Lear,  which,  though  by  no  means 
the  bed,  is  upon  the  whole  the  greateft  favourite  of 
the  public,  for  reafons  that  I  have  already  given. 
The  reft  of  his  plays,  not  one  of  which  is  original. 
4re  called  Brutus  of  Alba,  The  Loyal  General,  Richard 
the  Second,  The  Ingratitude  of  a  Commonwealth, 
Cuckold's  Haven,  Duke  and  no  Duke,  The  Iflani 
Princefs,  and  Injured  Love* 
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There  are  a  few  obfcure  authors  alfo  who  com- 
piled dramatic  pieces  about  this  period,  one  of 
whom  was  Kirkman.  He  mutilated  twcntyfeven 
pieces  from  Shakespeau,  Fletcher,  Jonson, 
and  others.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty  plays  were 
befides  produced  by  anonymous  writers.  In  {hort, 
almoft  any  thing  that  came  to  the  theatre  was  accept- 
ed and  performed,  and  thus  we  count  between  fix  and 
feven  hundred  dramatic  pieces,  of  one  defcription 
or  other,  brought  forward  in  the  interval  between 
the  death  of  James  the  firft  and  the  Revolution; 
but  it  mud  be  noticed  that,  though  this  was  a  period 
of  fixty-three  years,  many  more  than  five  hundred  of 
thefe  pieces  were  produced  between  the  Reftoration 
and  the  Revolution,  which  was  only  thirty-nine  years 
and  this  upon  an  average  is  about  fourteen  plays 
SL  year. 
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FROM    THE   REVOLUTION   tO   GARRICK. 
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CHAP.  L 

— " 

STATE  OF  THE  STAGE  AT  THE  REVOLUTION  AND 
ONWARDS  TO  1708. 


We  have  feen  that,  at  the  Reftoration,  the  flage 
become  a  regular  eftablifliment  under  two  patents, 
that  one  company  by  calling  in  auxiliary  afliftance 
conquered  the  other,  and  that,  after  much  conten- 
tion and  a  ftruggle  between  a  variety  of  interefts, 
all  dramatic  difputes  were  amicably  adjufted  by  a 
union  of  the  two  companies  in  1684;  at  which  time 
they  in  one  body  performed  in  Drury  Lane,  and 
were  called  the  King's  Company. 

In  their  expectations,  howeverj  of  the  probable 
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advantages  that  might  arifc  from  this  coalition  of 
interefts,  they  were  miferably  deceived.  Scarcely 
had  they  fat  down  under  the  comfortable  idea  that 
every  man  would  confider  his  neighbour's  good  and 
do  his  utmofl  to  ferve  and  aflift  the  general  concern, 
than  the  whole  community  began  to  be  convulfed 
with  different  diffentions.  The  united  patentees 
impofed  what  terms  they  thought  proper  on  the 
actors;  for  the  profits  of  the  theatre  were  divided 
into  twenty  fhares,  ten  of  which  went  to  the  pro- 
prietors, who  were  ten  in  number,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  the  actors,  in  fuch  fubdivifions  as  their 
different  merits  entitled  them  to. 

Here  then  are  ten  managers,  or,  as  Gibber  calls 
them,  taflv-maflers,  fome  of  them  not  in  the  remotefl 
degree  converfant  with  affairs  of  the  theatre;  but, 
as  if  this  was  not  enough  to  create  diffentions,  fuch 
of  thefe  proprietors  as  were  in  needy  circumftances 
fold  their  fhares  to  money  lenders,  or  other  fpecu- 
lators,  who  though  dill  more  ignorant  of  theatrical 
bufinefs  had  neverthelefs  a  proportionate  voice  in 
the  management  of  the  concern.  This  was  the 
fituation  of  the  theatre  in  1690. 

In  proportion  as  ignorance  ufurped  authority,  fo 
the  actors,  who  ought  of  courfc  to  be  confidered  as 
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the  real  fupporters  of  the  theatre,  began  with  reafon 
to  be  diffatisfied.  The|major  part  of  this  decemviri, 
wanting  to  cut  up  the  hen  for  her  golden  eggs, 
thought  they  fhould  carry  all  the  world  before  them 
by  laying  on  foreign  tafte  and  foreign  decorations  as 
thick  as  poffible,  which  by  the  way  at  length  prck- 
duced  the  opera,  fince  when  without  a  fingle  devia- 
tion the  mafs  of  the  nobility  have  looked  down 
with  contempt  on  the  theatre. 

In  confequence  of  all  this  they  prefently  got 
into  a  fuit  in  Chancery,  which  lafted  twenty  years. 
Had  their  meafures  been  dictated  by  common 
fenfe,  ftill  every  thing  might  have  come  about,  but 
unhappily  their  conduct  was  not  tinQured  with  that 
ingredient.  The  expence  for  fpectacle  was  re- 
doubled, foreigners  were  cherithed  at  any  price, 
and  not  only  the  fliare  of  the  profits  decreed  to  be 
divided  between  the  actors  was  confiderably  re- 
duced, but  the  actors  themfelves  were  badly  drefled 
and  in  every  other  rcfpect  neglected  and  held  in 
contempt. 

In  the  mean  time  their  proSts  fell  off  every 
day;  and,  as  in  confequence  it  was  found  neceffary 
to  leffen  the  expence,   inftead  of  directing^  their  at. 
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tention  to  the  real  grievance,  they  lowered  ftill 
more  the  emoluments  of  the  actors  ;  and,  in  order 
to  manage  as  much  to  their  own  confufion  as  pof- 
fible,  under  a  colour  of  juftice  they  began  with  the 
principal  performers,  and  upon  their  murmuring, 
to  go  from  bad  to  vvorfe,  brought  forward  young 
actors  and  actreffes  in  the  characters  ufually  played 
by  the  veterans.  The  natural  confequence  of  all 
this  is  evident.  Bettertom,  a  theatrical  War- 
wick, who  had  made  and  depofed  kings  at  plea- 
fure,  began  to  look  about  him  ;  and,  getting  into 
his  plot  the  principal  performers,  they  agreed  to  op- 
pofe  their  oppreflbrs  and  (land  or  fall  together. 

All  this,  however,  the  patentees,  fecure  in  their 
power  and  covered  with  their  foreign  levies,  treated 
vith  perfect  indifference;  but  when  they  found 
that,  by  the  interefl  of  Betterton,  the  coqnplaints 
of  the  actors  were,  through  lord  Dorset,  lain  be- 
fore king  William,  they  began  fcrioufly  to  re- 
flect on  their  fituation.  They  were  not,  however, 
cafily  repulfed,  and  fome  of  them  knowing  the  world 
pretty  well,  and  particularly  Rich,  who  was  a 
lawyer,  fuggefted  that  by  the  law  as  it  then  flood  no 
other  patent  could  be  granted.  This,  however,  wa« 
looking  a  little  farther  than  they  could  leap,  for  it  was 
Very  nearly  confidered  as  an  infult  to  the  crown,  and 
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therefore  the  aggrieved  parties  had  liberty  to  con- 
fult  the  ableft  lawyers  on  the  fubject,  who  reported 
that  the  grants  of  Charles  the  fecond  did  not  pre- 
clude the  right  of  any  fucceeding  prince  to  grant  a 
patent  to  any  perfon  with  whom  he  might  think  pro- 
per to  entruft  it. 

This  decifion  was  fcverely  felt  by  the  patentees, 
who,  too  late,  lincerely  wiflied  for  a  reconciliation  ; 
which,  had  not  the  players  been  ftrengthened  with 
the  acquiefcence  of  all  fenfible  men  that  their  caufe 
was  the  caufe  of  truth  and  honour,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  encouraged,  could  not  now  have  been 
complied  with,  on  account  of  their  having  gone 
fo  far  and  interefled  even  government  in  their 
quarrel. 

In  this  crifis  queen  Mary  died;  and,  during 
the  interval  that  the  theatre  was  neceffarily  fhut  up, 
Betterton  and  his  adherents  had  leifure  to  purfue 
their  plan  of  operations.  In  the  mean  time  the 
oppofite  party  were  trying  their  utmoft  to  gain  over 
volunteers  to  their  ftandard.  Powel  and  Ver- 
BRUGGEN,  whofe  fallarics  had  been  only  forty  fliil- 
lings  each,  was  now  complimented  with  four  pounds, 
and  the  reft  of  the  actors  and  actreffes  in  proportion, 
Bjettertonj  however,  loft  nothing  by  this;  for  all 
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who  felt  themfelves  properly  aggrieved  found  his  cafe 
tx)  be  their  own  and  were  as  willing  to  emancipate 
from  tyranny  as  he  was.  Every  thing  promifed  a 
favourable  iffue.  They  had  an  audience  of  the 
king  who  gracioufly  difmiffed  them  with  affurances 
of  his  favour  and  protection,  and  ihcy  were  imme* 
diaiely  empowered  by  his  royal  licence  to  act  in  a 
ieparatc  theatre  by  themfelves. 

Subfcn'ptions  inftantly,  and  moft  fpiritedly,  were 
fet  on  fool,  and  it  was  agreed  to  erect  a  theatre 
within  the  walls  of  the  Tennis  Court  in  Lincoln's 
Jnn  Fields.  As  this,  however,  required  time,  the 
patentees  were  determined  to  ufe  all  their  diligence 
to  get  the  ftart  of  them  every  way,  and,  therefore, 
opened  on  the  following  April  with  Abdelazar,  or 
the  Moors  Revenge,  written  by  Mrs.  Behn,  and  in- 
troduced by  an  occafional  prologue,  which  was 
Gibber's  firft  literary  attempt.  After  the  firft 
night,  however,  they  were  completely  defcrted,  and 
the  town,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  fee  the  bed 
actors,  waited  with  impatient  anxiety  for  the  open, 
ing  of  the  new  theatre. 

In  about  a  fortnight  their  curiofity  was  gratified  j 
for  on  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1695,  the  new  theatre 
in   Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  opened  with  Conckeve'j 
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celebrated  comedy  of  Love  for  Love* i  the  fuccefs 
of  this  play  was  fo  great  that  they  fcarcely  found  it 
neccffary  to  perform  any  other  throughout  the 
"whole  feafon.  Concreve  now  accepted  a  whole 
fhare  to  produce  a  play  every  year,  exclufive  of 
his  profits  from  this  comedy,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
Dryden  did  to  produce  two;  fome  fay  four,  but 
that  I  Ihall  contcft.  His  next  play,  however,  The 
Mourning  Bride^  did  not  make  its  appearance  till 
three  years  afterwards. 

Thus  Lincoln*s-inn  fields  went  on  favoured  with 
fplcndid  fuccefs,  while  Drury-lane  was  completely 
deferted,  and  indeed  upon  fo  natural  and  fair  a  prin- 
ciple that  nobody  regretted  it.  In  time,  however, 
the  novelty  of  encouraging  merit  wore  off;  befides 
many  of  the  performers  at  Lincoln's  inn  fields  grew 
old  and  became  enfeebled,  while  thofe  at  the  other 
houfe,  being  young  and  vigorous,  came  forward 
with  fome  degree  of  force.     Gibber  by  this  time 


•  This  play  had  nearly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  patentees  of 
Diury-lane,  for  before  the  rupture  between  the  managers  and  the 
actors  it  had  been  read  and  approved ;  but,  while  the  articles  of 
agreement  were  preparing,  Congreve  received  an  intimation  of 
the  premediated  defign,  and,  therefore,  paufed  under  a  determination 
that  the  pUy  Ihould  go  with  the  actor*  for  whom  he  had  written 
Ibe  parts. 
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fad  made  a  confidcrablc  progrefs  both  as  an  author 
and  an  actor,  and  they  were  reinforced  by  the  plays 
of  Southern  andVANBRUGH,  which  made  their 
dramatic  novelties  at  leaft  five  to  one  in  number. 
In  addition  to  this,  Betterton's  company,  confi- 
dent of  their  fuperior  merit,  grew  negligent  with 
their  fuccefs,  in  proportion  as  the  difappointment  of 
their  competitors  (limulated  them  to  induftry. 

This  brought  on  a  fort  of  recrimination  between 
this  theatre  and  the  public,  who  were  accufed  by 
the  actors  of  capricioufnefs,  while  they  accufed 
the  actors  in  return  of  fupincnefs  and  want  of  ex- 
ertion. The  confcqucnce  was  that  the  caufe  of 
neither  houfe  was  heartily  efpoufed,  and  at  length 
Lincoln's  inn- fields  was  obliged  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Drury-lane,  and  only  pay  their  people  in 
proportion  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  concern.  Cibber 
tells  us  that  the  manager  of  Drury-lane  never  paid 
the  people  at  all  when  the  money  did  not  come  in, 
nor  when  it  did  except  in  fuch  proportion  as  fuited 
his  own  convenience.  "  I  was  one  of  the  many," 
fays  he,  *'  who  for  fix  acting  weeks  together,  never 
*'  received  one  day's  pay;  and  for  fome  years  after 
*'  feldom  had  above  one  half  our  nominal  falaries.** 
No  wonder  then  when  the  other  houfe  began  to 
adopt  a  conduct  fo  (bameful,  fo  unjuit,  and  fo  dif- 
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honeft,  the  public  fhould  begin  to  think  their  prin» 
ciples  no  better  than  ihofe  of  their  neighbours;  but 
now  came  a  ftroke  of  cunning,  as  Rich  imagined, 
that  whether  or  not  it  might  benefit  him  was  fure  to 
injure  the  intereft  of  his  adverfaries. 

He  had  conceived  that,  as  fervants  have  ge- 
nerally the  ear  of  their  mailers  and  miOrefles,  if 
he  could  ingratiate  himfelf  wiih  thofe  he  fhould 
foon  fill  his  boxes,  to  the  defertion  of  the  other 
houfe.  Footmen  had  never  before  this  time  been 
admitted  into  the  theatre,  except  to  wait  the  pleafure 
of  their  employers,  nor  at  all  till  after  the  four  thact 
of  the  play.  Determined  therefore  to  fecure  their 
intereft,  he  opened  the  upper  gallery  gratis  for 
their  reception,  and  "  if  he  did  this  to  get  ap- 
*'  plaufe,'*  fays  Gibber,  "  he  certainly  fucceeded, 
"  for  it  often  thundered  from  the  full  gallery  above, 
'*  while  the  thin  pit  and  fcanty  boxes  uelow  were 
"  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  ferenity."  This  fhameful 
cuftom,  which  continued  fo  long,  and  was  with  fuch 
difficulty  fliaken  off,  was  the  moft  flagrant  difgrace 
the  theatre  ever  fuftained. 

But  he  was  not  content  with  this.  Conceiving 
that  fafhionable  bucks  and  fprigs  of  quality  would 
come   to  the  theatre  with  more  readinefs   if  they 
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GoulcT  get  accefs  to  the  actors  and  a^lrcfTcs,  he  ad* 
mitled  fuch  as  would  pay  behind  the  fcenes ;  a  cuf- 
tom  that  ftruck  aC  the  very  exiftcnce  of  all  decency 
and  decorum,  and  indeed  went  to  render  the  per- 
formance impracticable.  This,  however,  Gibber, 
when  he  came  to  be  one  of  the  managers,  contrived 
as  he  tells  us,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  to  abolifh  ; 
"  after  which,"  fays  he,  "  we  brought  what  had 
"  before  difgraced  the  theatre  into  all  the  licences 
*'  of  a  lobby,  into  the  decencies  of  a  drawing- 
«  room." 

This  was  not  all.  Buffoonery,  tumbling,  ropev 
dancing,  and  every  other  difgraceful  fpecies  of  mum- 
mery that  was  afterwards  fo  fuccefsfully  practifed 
hy  his  Ion  were  exhibited  through  this  ignorant  and 
pretended  director  of  the  public  tafte.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  Jeremy  Collier  publifhed  a  book 
againft  the  ftage.  His  ftrictures  go  to  the  immorality 
df  the  piays,  the  profligacy  of  the  performers,  and 
the  liceniioufnefs  of  the  poets;  and  it  mufl  be  con- 
fefTed  that,  however  he  may  have  been  too  liberal 
of  invective,  he  has  fairly  embraced  the  fide  of  truth. 
All  the  indecency  that  condemned  the  plays  of 
Ether  I  DOE  and  others  to  oblivion,  that  more  than 
once  wrung  from  Dry  den  contrition  and  re- 
pentance that  made  that  filthy  and  flupid  play  The 
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London  Cuckolds,  a  {landing  difh  with  profligates, 
and,  in  fhort,  bad  as  the  times  were,  that  kept  ladies 
from  the  new  plays  till  they  had  enquired  whether 
they  might  attend  them  without  blulhing,  were  man- 
fully expofed  to  that  reprehenfion  that  no  man  could 
dare  to  fay  they  did  not  feverely  merit 

The  misfortune  in  Collier  was,  that,  iri  not 
qualifying  the  buhnefs,  he  difcovered  the  cloven 
foot.  Had  he  recommended  a  reform,  the  advice 
had  been  wholefome,  and  every  friend  to  decorum 
would  have  thanked  him;  but  nothing  would  con- 
tent him  but  rooting  out  the  evil  by  abolifliing  the 
ftagc  itfelf;  which,  by  all  the  world,  had  been  ever 
acknowledged,  if  properly  condu8:ed,  to  be  as 
wholefome  a  vehicle  for  morality  as  the  pulpit*. 
For  this  reafon,  and  for  this  only,  the  wits  had  a  fair 
occafion  to  attack  him,  and  Dryden,  Congreve, 
Vanbrugh,  Dennis,  and  others  levelled  at  him  a 


•  Agentlemanin  the  company  of  Joe  Haines,  the  famous  actor, 
and  wit,  faid  he  could  not  conceive  wliat  induced  Mr.  Collier  to 
infift  upon  tlie  total  fuppreflion  of  the  ftage,  when  it  had  only  been 
abufed  by  the  licentioufnefs  of  a  few  of  its  members.  *'  Why," 
*  faid  Haines,  "  the  ftage  was  inftituted  to  mend  the  morals,  and 
«'  Collier,  being  by  profeniGn  a  moral  mender,  he  quarrels  with 
*♦  it,  upon  the  principle  that  two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree." 
VOL.   IV.  EC 
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volley  of  keen  fatire.  They  had,  however,  a  bad 
caufe  to  defend,  for  they  could  neither  refute  his 
general  arguments,  nor  exculpate  tliemfclves  j  nay 
ihey  injured  the  caufe  they  efpoufed,  for  the  pub- 
lic, ever  in  the  right  on  the  fide  of  all  that's  true 
and  honourable,  felt  fuller  conviction  from  their 
lame  defence,  and  the  controverfy  finilhed  fo  far  in 
favour  of  Collier  that  the  town  refolvcd  inde- 
cency fhould  no  longer  be  confidcrcd  as  wit;  and 
thus,  "  by  degrees,"  fays  Cibbeer,  "the  fair  fex 
**  came  again  to  fill  the  theatre  on  the  firft  day  of  a 
"  new  comedy  wiihoul  fear  or  ccnfure,** 

Thus  Collier's  work  did  much  both  for  him- 
felf  and  the  ftagc,  for  the  general  drift  of  it  was 
confidered  fo  laudable  by  all  perfons,  but  efpecially 
by  the  king,  that  he  granted  him  a  noli  profcqui 
vhich  relieved  him  from  the  penalty  of  the  law 
in  confequence  of  fome  impropriety  in  ,  his-  po- 
litical conduct;  fome  fay  abfolving  two  tray  tors 
before  their  execution,  but  this  was  not  all.  The 
ftage  afterwards  was  narrowly  watched;  obfcene  €X- 
prellions  in  former  plays  were  obliged  to  be  ex- 
punged ;  and  nothing  new  was  produced  before  jt 
underwent  the  examination  of  a  licencer.  In  confe- 
quence of  this  many  were  profecuted  by  govern- 
ment for  uttering  profane  or  indecent  cxpreffions, 
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among  whom  Betterton  and  Mfs.  Bracegiudle 
were  acually  fined. 

It  is  to  be  very  much  lamented  that,  when  they 
were  prohibiting  indecent  words^  they  did  not  pro- 
hibit indecent  actions,  but  the  contrary  was  the  cafe; 
for  all  that  the  plays  lofl  with  the  profligates  by  be- 
ing deprived  of  what  they  confidered  as  the  fcl 
poignant,  the  poduring  and  tumbling  made  up  for; 
which  gained  ground  fo  faft  that  at  length  the  com- 
pany in  Lincolns  Inn  Fields  were  obliged  in  their 
own  defence  to  adopt  the  fame  conduct,  and  thus 
they  went  on,  excitin:^  veneration  mixed  with  pity, 
till  Van  BR  UGH,  who  had  left  Drury  Lane,  fug- 
geftedj  as  a  new  attraction,  the  building  of  a  fplendid 
lioufe  in  the  Haymarket,  for  the  purpofe  of  perforra,- 
ing  as  well  fpectacles  as  plays. 

It  has  been  generally  imagined,  and  indeed  frel 
quently  aflerted,  that  the  Italian  opera  was  not  at- 
tempted in  Englan  d  till  about  the  year  1700;  but 
this  certainly  is  not  the  fact.  It  was  imported  foon 
after  Betterton  took  his  trip  to  Paris  for  fcenes, 
and  this  is  very  natural-;  for  the  French  finding  from 
that  circumftance  the  avidity  with  which  the  Knglilh 
fwallowed  novelty,  fent,  as  we  have  feen,  firfl  Cam- 
ber t,  and  afterwards  many  others,  and  I  have  aU 
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ready  noticed  that  Purcel,  in  1685,  complains 
of  this  innovation  which  he  fays  had  loo  long 
prevailed. 

This  fpex:ies  of  amufement,  however,  was  in  no 
ftate  of  perfectnefs,  even  lb  early  as  1700,  nor,  in- 
deed, till  here  as  in  France  the  opera  fingers  poircfTcd 
an  exclufive  theatre.  The  theatre  in  the  Hay  market 
was  built  in  1705,  and  at  that  time  the  principal 
fmger,  always  a  eunuch,  fung  his  part  in  Italian  while 
all  the  other  characters  fung  and  recited  their  parts 
in  Englifh.  Valentin  i  was  the  Farinelli  of  that 
time,  and  we  don't  find  thai  the  ladies  of  fafliion 
then,  in  abfurd  encouragement,  or  extravagant  praife 
of  what  they  could  neither  tafte  nor  underftand, 
were  a  little  behind  thofe  of  the  prefent  time. 

Opera,  however,  was  the  word;  and,  without 
afliftance  from  this  auxiliary,  it  would  have  been 
confidered  as  madnefs  to  have  opened  the  new  the- 
atre. With  the  combined  merit  of  Congreve  and 
Vanbrugh,  however,  and  fiich  oihcr  authors  as 
of  courfe  would  have  been  glad  to  fhield  their  re- 
putations under  fuch  a  protection  at  a  didance  from 
the  folly  and  ignorance  that  marked  the  proceedings 
of  the  other  houfe,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  laft 
llcp  they  ftiould  have  dreamt  of.     They  gave  into 
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the  abfiirdity  neverthelefs  and  the  theatre  opened  in 
great  llyle,  with  a  trandated  opera  to  Italian  muiic, 
called  The  Triumph  of  Love.  Which  after  all  their 
pains  and  expencc  met,  with  a  very  cool  reception, 

■  They  now  began  to  fee  in  what  their  real  force 
confided  J  and  what  they  fliould  have  done  by  choice 
at  firft  they  were  conftrained  to  do  at  laft.  Van- 
RRUGH  brought  out  that  plcafant,  and  indeed  valua- 
ble comedy,  The  Cojifcdercy.  Its  fuccefs,  however, 
did  not  anfwer  their  expectations,  and  it  was  now  all 
of  a  fuddcn  difcovefed  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  con- 
ftruction  of  the  theatre,  which  was  fo  built,  with  all 
Vanbrugh's  aFchitectural  knowledge,  that  it  was 
impoflible  for  the  auditors  to  hear  any  thing  dif- 
tinctly.  He  brought  out  three  more  comedies  that 
y^^^>  ^Uttil'f  which  received  applaufe,  and  were 
pretty  >iBh  followed  j  but  the  fame  complaints  was 
conftant  and  general.  The  fituation  of  the  theatre 
■was  alfo  objected  to.  The  Haymarket  being  at  fuch 
a  diftance  from  the  ciry  and  the  inns  of  court,  and 
hackney  coaches  at  that  time  being  very  indifferent 
and  not  fo  well  to  be  afforded  as  now.  Drury  Lane 
therefore  picked  up  a  tolerable  audience  to  liule 
expence  while  the  Haymarket^  with  all  its  grandeur, 
had  empty  benches. 


Betterton,  whether  tired  of  adventuring  or  of 
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trouble,  in  1607,  prevailed  upon  I  is  co]  artners  to 
diflblve  their  agreement,  and  place  (bcmfelvcs -un- 
der the  direction  of  Congueve  and  Vanbrugh* 
Betterjon  himfclf  at  this  time  was  paffed  feventy, 
Mrs.  Better-ton,  and  Un  d£r  h  i  ll  were  fupcr- 
anuated  penfioners,'and  Smith,  Kyn  aston,  Sak  d- 
fORD,  and  Leigh  were  dead;  while  Concrevs 
and  Vanbrugh,  however  they  might  fnpply  the 
theatre  with  novelty,  were  little  capable  of  making 
engagements  with  other  actors ;  who,  notwithlland- 
ing  his  ill  treatment  of  them,  Ricfi  had  the  cunning 
to  keep  to  himfclf.  It  fliould  feem  as  if  Concreve 
had  forefeen  all  this;  for,  fairly  difgullcd  with  the 
concern,  he  brought  out  nothing  but  Semele,  a  very 
(hort  piece,  and,  making  Vanbuugh  a  prefcnt  of 
his  (hare,  retired;  fo  that  the  ftory  of  having  left 
the  public,  through  the  ill  reception  of  Tfj^Way  of 
the  World,  is  not  true,  for  that  comcdy^&s  per- 
formed in  1700  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

Thefe  fteps  having  been  taken,  Vanbrugh 
found  himfelf  unequal  to  the  tafk  of  fuflaining  the 
vhole  concern,  and  heartily  wifiied  either  to  be  re- 
lieved from  it  by  a  purchafer  or  a  coalition  with  the 
other  theatre.  The  latter  expedient  he  knew,  how- 
ever, could  not.be  attempted  without  extreme  cau- 
tion, for  that  his  opponent,  in  addition  to  his  natural 
ana  proteflional  Keenets,  having  had  fo  many  diffi- 
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cultics  to  weather  would  of  courfc,  not  only  be  upon 
his  guard,  but  feel  a  degree  of  tiiuniph  and  exulta- 
tion at  a  profpect  of  having  it  in  his  power,  through 
the  medium  of  a  treaty,  to  dictate  arrogant  and  felf- 
advantageous  terms.  He,  therefore  gave  the  world  to 
underdand  that  nothing  v.-as  farther  from  his  inten- 
tion than  parting  with  the  concern,  but  that,  in  order 
to  have  Icifure  to  provide  it  with  novelty,  and  to 
look  into  the  more  material  parts  of  its  conduct,  and 
management,  he  fliould  have  no  objection  to  let  it 
to  any  perfon  willing  to  adventure  in  it,  intending 
at  the  fame  time  to  back  it  with  every  affidance  in 
his  power,  for  a  valuable  conhderation. 

Rich,  in  the  mean  time,  we  fhall  prefently  fee 
to  what  purpofe,  was  playing  a  much  deeper  (lake 
than  Vanbrugh.  His  own  private  confiderations 
were  complex  aiid  diftreffing.  He  had  harrafl'ed  his 
partners  with  fuch  vexatious  demands,  and  teazed 
them  with  fuch  continual  litigation,  put  them  to 
fuch  expences,  and  warded  off  by  chicanery  the  ill 
confequences  of  fo  many  contempts  of  court,  that 
feveral  of  thofe  concerned  in  the  fcheme  were  glad 
to  fell  their  fhares  for  inconfiderable  trifles,  whicJi 
were  bought  up  by  Rich's  agents  with  dieir  own  mo- 
ney ;  till  at  length,  (ir  Thomas  Shipwith,  the 
only  remaining  partner  of  any  confequence  gave 
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away  his  fliare  to  colonel  Brett,  who  having  a 
good  deal'intercfted  himfelf  in  the  management,  and 
brought  the  concern  into  fome  repute,  Shipwith 
rcpenicdof  his  crcnerofity  and  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  relief;  upon  which  Brett  threw  up 
the  matrer  mofl  heartily  difguftcd,  and  the  queftion, 
Iving  only  between  Rich  and  Shipwith,  the  latter, 
through  lupcrior  cunning,  was  oufted,  and  the  for- 
mer remained  in  exclufive  pofl'efilion  of  the  whole 
property,  as  1  fliall  Ihew  hereafter  more  particularly. 

All  this  train  of  events  were  agitating  when 
Rich's  fpies  and,  indeed  public  rumour,  reported 
Vanbrugh's  inclination  to  form  an  alliance,  and 
now  came  what  Rich  conceived  to  be  his  mafler 
ftrokc.  He  had  for  fomc  time  retained  in  his  coun- 
cils the  man  in  the  world  whom  he  faw  was  beft  cal- 
culated to  advife  him  in  his  perplexed  flate  of 
mind,  but  he  did  not  fee  that  he  was  alfo  the  bed 
calculated  to  over-reach  him.  To  this  man,  whofe 
name  was  Swi  s  ry,  did  Rich  open  his  heart  and,  as 
he  knew  Vanbrugh's  earneftnefs  to  get  rid  of  the 
Maymaikct,  it  was  agreed  that  Swinky  fhould  lake 
it,  as  an  interefl  apparently  apart  from  Rich,  but  that 
he  fhould  be  privately  under  his  controul.  An  in- 
terview was  in  confequence  fomehow  procured  be- 
tween  Van  BR  ugh    and  Swiney,  who  pretended 
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that  he  was  anxious  to  adventure  for  himfelf,  and  it 
was,  after  feme  delibcrarion,  and  another  meeting 
Or  two,  agreed  that  Swiney  fhould  take  the  whole 
concern  off  VANlRTiuGFi\s  ]r^.nd<;,  upon  paying  five 
pounds  on  every  day  of  performance,  the  whole  fum 
not  to  exceed  fcven  hundvt'd  a  year. 

This  done,  Rich  was  perfedly  at  e;fe.  Indeed 
more  fo  than  he  ought  to  have  been.  He  h'd  hoped 
to  have  Swiney  under  his  thumb,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  among  other  holds  on  him,  had  taken  care  that 
he  {hnuld  be  two  hundred  pounds  in  his  debt.  Swi- 
KKY,  however,  for  fome  time  kept  his  compafh 
rigidly,  feeing  very  plainly  that  could  he  once  get 
the  town,  Rich  would  be  no  obftacle  to  his  making 
a  fortune,  and  this  he  had  no  doubt  of,  as  he  had 
made  it  one  p^rt  of  his  agreement,  which  by  the  way 
was  verbal,  to  receive  whatever  difconted  adtors 
might  think  proper  to  make  an  afylum  of  the  Hay- 
market.  It  was  now  his  bufinefs  to  ingratiate  him- 
felf  with  thofe  actors  as  much  as  polTible ;  and,  hav- 
ing gained  over  a  few,  whom  he  took  care  to  pay 
pundually,  others  liked  this  lure  fo  well,  that  at 
length  he  got  the  whole  ftrength  of  the  company, 
led  by  Wilks,  Estcourt,  Mill«.,  Keen,  Johnson, 
Bullock,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  Mrs.  RoGKks,  and 
afcerwards  Gibber. 

VOL.  IV.  F  f 
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Having  now  fuch  ftrength,  he  prr fled  Rich  to 
reduce  to  writing,  and  extcute  formally  the  agree- 
ment between  rhem,  which  had  ftipulated  that  Swa- 
ney's  name  flic'uld  appear  as  the  manager  of  the 
H.n'miarket  tbtatic,  but  that  thty  fhould  divide  the 
profitsbetwten  them.     This  he  feemed   the  more 

*"carneft  to  accomplifh,  bccaufe  he  knew  Rich  too 
well  to  believe  that  he  would  ever  confent  to  it ;  for 
his -intention  all  along  was,  by  his  power  over  Swi« 

'ney,  to  be  able  to  declare  his  agnement  good  or 
void,  juil  as  might  fuit  his  convenience,  after  an 
experiment  fhould  hnve  been  made  of  the  fuccefs.of 
the  fcheme ;  and  thus,  if  the  Haymarket  loft,  he 
might  difclaim  any  (hare  in  it,  if  it  gained,  he  might 
claim  his  proportion  of  the  emolument. 

SwiNEY  would  not  be  put  by  j  he  declared  for 
afuU  partncrlhip  or  a  perfecl:  independence;  and, 
having  made  his  agreement  with  Vanbrugh,  in 
his  own  name,  who  was  well  enough  fatisiied  with 
his  punctuality  thirherto,  he  fairlv  put  the  qucftion 
to  him  :  upon  which  an  open  rupture  took  place, 
and  SwiNEY,  whom  he  had  from  the  beginning  in- 
tended to  ufe  as  his  tool,  became  his  equal,  and  his 
powerful  opponent,  while  his  ingcnioufnefs  entitled 
him  to  the  good  opinion  of  the  world. 

It  now  became  the  general  opinion,  that  the  two 
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theatres  would  refpeiflivelvcarry  on  their  operations, 
ard  that  a  generous  emulation  would  gratify  the 
town  and  fill  heir  treafuries.  Rich,  however,  be- 
came more  untraftable    than   ever.     The  dancers 

"^  were  one  time  going  to  leave  him  out  of  jealonfy  of 
a  live  elephant,  which  he  had  advertifcd  to  exhibit, 
abd  his  rope-dancers  bfcan  e  fo  intolerably  Impu- 
dent, that  upon  an  appeal  to  the  audience  by  the 
arlorsj  he  was  obliged  to  difmifs  ^hem.  But  it  is 
faid  that  ir  was  out  of  this  fort  of  confufion  he  en- 
riched himfelf ;  that  he  was  uncafy  ar  good  fuccefs 

"•becaufc  ir  made  him  accountable  to  his  partners, 
iand  plcafed  when  every  thing  went  wrong,  becaufe 
they  mull  th  n  be  accountable  to  him  j  and  thus, 
by  **  law  and  delay,"  lays  CibiE',  **  he  (o  tired 
*'  his  enemies  that  he  became  loie  monarch  of  his 
"  theatrical  empire,  and  left  the  quiet  poflfeffion  of 
"  it  to  his  fuccefTors.'* 

It  was  this  kind  of  litigious  fpirit  that  fo  heartily 

tired  Shipwith,  the  only    remaining  opponent  of 

i?any  conftqucnce,  that   he   gave  away  his  fhare  to 

'-   'Colonel  Brett;   who,  being  a  man  of  fpirit  and  a 

•^-■licader  of  the  falhionable    w  rid,  refolved  to  ufe  a 

little  laudable  in,  uftry  to  get  the  ftage  into  fofne- 

thiiig  like  reputation.      In  his  condud  he  implicitly 

'''- followed  the  advice  of  Cibber,  who,  M'ith  coclum. 

plate  art  and  induflry,  had  been  teaching  himfelf  all 
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his  life  the  complete  mvflery  of  a  manager.  He 
faw  that  a  union  of  the  two  companies  was  the  only 
falvation  of  their  chara6ler  and  their  confequence  ; 
and  Brett,  under  Gibber's  dirc(9^on,  availed  him- 
felf  of  his  intimacy  with  tjie  Vice  Chamberlain  to 
accomplifli  this  defirable  end.  His  fcheme  was  to 
have  one  theatre  for  plays  and  another  for  operas, 
under  feparate  interefls ;  by  which  means  the  united 
force  of  all  the  dramatic  talents  would  be  concen- 
trated intp  pne  company,  and  ipeciacie  and  cxI  ibi*^ 
tions  of  mere  (hew  and  fplcndour  be  kept  apart  in 
its  proper  province. 

This  was  all  SwiNipv  wanted.  Italy  had  by 
this  time  heard  of  Englifh  impatience  fp  hear  their 
bert  fingers.  People  of  falhion  had  at  their  own 
inftance  invited  the  famous  Nicolini  ;  and,  after 
a  proper  and  a  fair  ftipulation,  rcgulattd  by  the 
Lo  d  Chamberlain,  that  he  fhuuld  receive  no  mo- 
Icftation from  Rich, it  was  fettled  that  operas (hould 
be  performed  exclufively  at  the  Haymarket,  and^ 
plays  at  Drury  Lane ;  to  which  place  ail  the  afturs 
^crc  ordered  to  return,  and  perform  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  patentees,  and  to  be  confidered  as  her 
ruajefty's  onlycc^mpany  of  comedianp. 
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CHAP.    II. 
ACTORS- 

Since  Rhodes  coUcfled  his  company  together, 
immediately  before  the  Reftoration,  we  have  fecn 
nothing  of  a(5^ors,  or  confidered  their  refpeclive 
merits.  It  will  now  be  neceflary  to  make  up  for  this 
time,  which  I  will  not  call  lofl,  becaufe  1  think  the 
fubjeft  will  be  better  difcufRd,  by  introducing  all 
the  fubje^ls  into  one  view,  than  if  I  had  handled  it 
piece- meal. 

It  has  been  conftantly  afierted,  that  ailing  had 
arrived  at  its  height  of  perfection  in  Shakespear's 
timej  and  that  Lowin,  Tat[Lor,  Alleyn,  Bur4 
BADE,  and  the  reft  of  that  fet  had  carried  the  repre- 
fentation  of  human  manners  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
truth  and  nature.  In  what  way  this  has  been  in- 
fifted  on,  and  for  what  reafons,  the  reader  has  alreay 
feen,  and  it  muft  be  confeflVd  the  argument  is  full 
of  feafibility.  When  we  come  forwarder,  this  ac. 
count  is  corroborated,  and  at  the  fame  time  ilit>  in 
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fif^e^,  that  though  the  ^6\ots  between  the  Reftora- 
tion  and  the  Revolucion  wf-re  materially  inferior  to 
thofp  in  thereigi  of  James  the  firft,  it  is  allowed 
on  all  h  inds  that  they  were  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe 
which  have  appeared  fince. 

When  the  two  theatres  were  eftablifhed  at  the 
Rcrft(  ration,  the  King's  Company  was  luppoi  ted  as 
principal  performers  by  Hart,  Mohum,  Burt, 
W  iNTHRTON,  Lacy,  Cartwhight,  and  Clun, 
to  whom  in  a  (hort  time  were  added  Haines, 
Gmffin,  GooDMANf,  andfomc  othe.s.  Tl^e  prin- 
cipil  women  were  MiS.  Cory,  Mis.  Marshxll, 
Nlrs.  Knapp,  and  after\vards  Mis.  Bouxi  l,  and 
Mis  ElenoR  Gwyn.  The  Duke's  Company  con- 
firt  d  of  Le  T' rton,  Sheppy,  Kynaston,  NoKts, 
M.»sfcLy,  aiid  Flo-  d,  who  had  all  performed  under 
Rh(DKS  Shortly  affci  wards  they  were  reiiifoi*  ed 
by  Price,  Richai'Ds,  and  BtAObEN,  and  again 
by  *^MiTH,  Sandforo,  MtoBouKNE,  and  others. 
The  Atheffcs  were  Mrs.  Davenport,  Mris.  Saun- 
DBvs,  whom  ■  ETTEhTON  married,  Mrs.  Davfes' 
ano  ivlrs.  Long,  bi  f'.des  Mrs.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Norris, 
MrB.  Hlli>£n,  and  Mrs.  Jznnings. 

Many  of  thefe  actors,  if  we  are  to  believe   the 
moft  difpaffionaLe  and   lational  accounts  of  them, 
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were  not  were  auricular  imitators, nor  mannerifts.  not 
cofies  ofthi^  or  that  particular  whim^fincy,  df'port- 
ment,  voice. or  manner  ;  but  ju  .Q'ps  of  nature  through 
all  her  various  workings,  andcloTe  c.bfervers  of  all 
tI]e.piffions  that  move  and  a6lu;ite  the  mind  of  ipan, 
Nay,  more,  tliey  were  all  perted  and  complete 
mailers  in  th(  fe  different  ftyles  of  acfing  in  wi.ich 
they  ch^fe  to  difplay  their  feveral  abilities. 

>}  ■■'.)•■--:'    ■ 

•*'  J^^ETTEaTON,"  fays.CiBBE's  "  was  an  ?<5lor 
•^^^s  >>«AjKE>.PEAR.  was  an  author,  b-th  without 
*5^ competitors ;  fo  med  for  the  mutual  afliltance  and 
*'  illuftration  of  each  other's  gemus.  How  Sfakrs- 
"  PEAR  wrote,  all  men  who  have  a  t  ifte  for  nature 
"  may  read  and  know ,  but  with  what  higlier  rapture 
*'  wou'd  he  flill  be  read,  could  thev  conceive  how 
"  Eetterton  played  him  !  Then  might  they  know 
**^  that  one  was  born  alone  to  fpeak  what  the  other 
"  only  knew  to  write,"  There  are  fo  many  vouch- 
ers tor  the  merit  of  this  extraordinary  a6lor,  that 
there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  afcertaining 
or  rifk  in  aflerting  precifely  what  hry  were.  I  muft 
content  myfelf,  however,  with  faying  that  it  has 
been  unanimoufly  allowed,  his  perfonal  and  mental 
qualifications  for  the  Itage  were  correct  to  perfec- 
tion, and,  that  after  a  variety  of  arguments  to  prove 
this,  we  arc  obliged  to  confefs  that  he  appears  never 
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to  have  hetti  on  the  ftage  for  a   fingle  moment  the 
ador,  but  the  character  he  performed*. 

Kynaston,  who  performed  the  parts  of  women 
in  his  youth,  of  lovers  in  his  maturer  agp,  and  of 
gt'nteel  old  men  later  in  life,  is  faid  to  have  not  only 
poflVfled  a  grace  and  an  eafe  that  nothing  ever  fur- 
pafled,  but  to  have  thrown  a  peculiar  dignity  into 
every  thing  he  performed.  We  arc  told  that  though 
BETTbRT.)N  and  KyxASTOif  both  obferved  the 
rules  of  truth  and  nature,  they  were  each  as  different 
in  their  a<fting  as  in  their  form  or  features.     This  wc 


*  In  the  early  part  of  ray  life,  I  was  very  fond  of  every  thitjg  dra- 
matic, and  particularly  carious  to  Ipnra  whatever  I  could  relative  to  the 
Old  School,  as  it  was  then  called,  but  which  appellation  is  now  given  to 
the  School  of  Garricr.  During  the  two  laft  years  of  Rich's  life, 
old  Steed,  who  was  at  that  time  eighty,  and  who  had  been  many  yean 
prompter  of  Covent-Gardcn  theatre,  was  my  theatrical  mentor.  On  fomc 
of  his  obfcnations  I  {hall,  as  neccITuy  may  occur,  remark,  as  well  as  avail 
myfclf  of  anecdotes  with  which  he  fumilhed  mc.  He  was,  as  may  be 
imagined,  a  ^Uibft  ferved  advocate  for  the  preceding  race  of  performers 
and  did  not  fparc  Rich,  %\ho,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  had  lowered  the 
ftage  by  pantomimes  and  buffoonery.  This  was  the  very  time  when  Rich 
w^s  getting  up  the  Coronation.  I  heard,  therefore,  of  courfe  all  his  fcn- 
timenfs;  which,  though  fomewhat  bigo'tted,  were  pretty  candid, '  artd  hfe' 
opinion  of  Betterton  was,  that,  though  he  allowed  all  his  various  irte- 
rits  as  they  had  been  defcribed  by  Gibber  and  his  other  admirers,  yq 
taking  ercry  thing  into  confidcration,  he  was  by  no  means  equal   to  Gau- 
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know  is  requifite,  and  this  particular  difcrimination 
feems  to  have  made  up  a  great  part  gf  the  excellent 
acting  of  that  time. 

Mont  FORD  has  a  very  warm  character  given  of 
him  by  thofe  who  knew  him.  His  perfon  was  very 
fine  and  his  voice  melodious  and  winning.  Steed 
ufed  to  compare  him  to  Barry,  but  confidered  him 
as  a  fuperior  actor,  for  that  he  was  equally  excellent 
when  as  the  conqueror  of  the  world  he  fued  to  Sta- 
TiRA  for  pardon,  and  when  in  Mirable  he  gave  ad- 
*ditional  brilliancy  to  the  bon  mots  of  Congreve. 
He  is  faid  to  have  had  fo  much  in  him  of  the  agree- 
able, that  when  he  played  Mrs.  Behn's  diffolute 
character  of  the  Rover,  it  was  remarked  by  many, 
and  particularly  by  queen  Mary,  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  fee  him  act  he  made  vice  fo  alluring. 

Sand  ford  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  com- 
pletefl:  and  moft  natural  performer  of  a  villain  that 
ever  exifted.  One  would  think,  had  it  been  poffi- 
ble,  that  Shakespear,  when  he  made  King  John 
excufe  his  intention  of  perpetrating  the  death  of 
Arthur  by  his  comments  on  Hubert's  face,  by  which 
he  faw  the  aflafm  in  his  mind,  had  Sand  ford  in 
idea,  for  he  was  rather  deformed  and  had  a  moll  for- 
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bidding  countenance.  The  town,  therefore,  though 
the  private  character  of  this  actor  was  perfectly 
amiable,  could  never  endure  him  in  any  part  in 
which  there  was  the  remoteft  fimilitude  to  honour 
or  fair  dealing  *. 

Such,  with  all  the  reiterated  praifes  that  lan- 
guage can  fumifh,  were  the  commendations  given 
to  thefe  and  other  actors  of  tragedy  by  their  co- 
temporaries,  and  in  thofe  praifes  we  fee  fo  much 
juftice  and  propriety  that  we  are  obliged  to  atkno\f- 
ledge  their  extraordinary  merit.  The  comic  per- 
formers by  the  fame  accounts  did  not  lag  a  whit  be- 
hind their  brothers  of  the  bufkin  in  fame  and  repu- 
tation, NoKES  is  defcribed  as  an  actor  of  fo  plain 
and  palpable  a  fimplicity,  fo  perfectly  his  own^  that 


•  Steed  related  to  me  a  whimfical  inftance  of  this.  In  a  new 
play,  the  author  had  allotted  SANDFORD'a  character  full  of  rectitude 
and  the  mod  honourable  fentimcnts.  The  audience,  who  had  been 
accuftomed  to  fee  Sandford  in  parts  of  a  contrary  caft,  imagined 
that  all  this  honefty  was  '^ut  on,  and  therefore  applauded  t!ie  author 
for  his  art  and  management  inhaving'drawnthe  character  of  a  villain 
in  fuch  dillimulating  colours,  as  would  give  great  novelty  and  force 
to  the  denouement.  But  when  they  came  to  find  that  no  friend  had 
been  betrayed,  no  ruin  plotted,  no  deftruction  accomplifhed,  but  on 
the  contrary  that  Saitdford  turned  out  as  honeft  a  man  at  laft  as  at 
fird,  they  fairly  damned  the  play  as  an  impofition  upon  their  um 
derAandings. 
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he  was  as' diverting  in  his  common  fpeech  as  on  the 
ftage.  It  is  told  of  him  that  a  nobleman,  hearing 
him  relate  to  the  performers  behind  the  fcenes  a 
converfation  that  he  had  been  witnefs  of  the  day 
before,  afked  if  he  was  repeating  a  new  part. 

NoKES  it  is  faid  was  fo  perfectly  original  that 
EsTCoURT,  with  all  thofe  powers  of  mimicry  for 
which  he  was  fo  famous  could  not  catch  the  flighteft 
glimpfe  of  him,  and  the  reafon  is  plain.  Mimics 
can  imitate  nothing  but  affected  peculiarities ;  N  ok  e& 
had  none  of  thefe.  Very  elaborate  defcripiions 
have  been  given,  by  Gibber  and  others,  to  fhew 
that  he  went  through  a  large  diverfity  of  parts,  and 
defcribed  feelings  and  paffions  in  a  manner  fo  faith- 
ful to  nature  that  his  comic  diftreffes  could  not  have 
been  more  natural  had  they  arifen  in  himfelf,  and 
taken  birth  in  his  own  mind,  which  is  faying  in  other 
words  that  he  was  never  Nokes  but  the  charactejf 
he  aflumed, 

Leigh  was  fraught  with,  humour  of  a  more 
luxuriant  kind.  He  was  full  of  variety  and  per- 
fectly juft  to  whatever  character  he  reprefented. 
His  merit,  however  was  rather  alTumption  than  re- 
ality; which,  for  characters  full  of  peculiarities,  is, 
in  performers  of  quick  conception  and  ftrong  intci- 
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lects,  a  good  fpecies  of  acting  ;  for,  through  this  for- 
cible mode  of  colouring,  they  heighten  parts  but 
faintly  drawn,  and  add  frefh  force  to  thofe  already 
prominent.  This  was  Lei oh*s  peculiar  forte.  He 
gave  fo  ftrong  an  effect  to  the  fly  and  demure  wick- 
ednefs  of  the  Spanifh  Friar,  in  thofe  fcencs  where 
he  connived  at  the  intrigue  between  Lorenzo  and 
the  wife  of  Gomez,  and  was  fo  ftern  and  fo  over- 
bearing when  the  fituation  required  an  exertion  of 
clerical  pride  and  facerdotal  infolence,  that  the 
poet's  outline  of  the  character  would  have  been  no- 
thing without  this  admirable  finifh  by  the  actor; 
and,  upon  other  occafions  he  lifted  pans  into  con- 
fequence  as  much  above  their  ufual  level  as  he  ex- 
alted this  and  others  beyond  even  the  conception  of 
thofe  who  wrote  them. 

Underhil  was  fomething  between  Nokes  and 
Leigh.  He  was  true  to  nature  in  his  acting  both 
from  adventitious  endowments  and  good  fenfe.  He 
performed  thofe  parts  which,  though  they  are  confi- 
dcred  as  fecondary  in  plays,  require  very  frequently 
more  judgment  than  thofe  which  are  called  principal, 
and  at  the  fame  time  demand  a  mode  of  acting  per- 
fectly confident  and  natural.  Such  characters  are  the 
very  finews  of  a  play,  and  ought  to  be  knit  by  the 
author  with  flrength,  and  exerted  by  the  actor  with 
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judgment.  Thefe  parts  are  the  fathers  and  guardians, 
fuch  for  inftance  as  Sir  Sampfon  Legend  in  Love 
Jbr  Love.  He  was  alfo  remarkable  in  the  Grave- 
digger  in  Hamlet,  and  the  Tatler  recommends  hira 
to  the  town  upon  that  play's  being  acted  for  his 
benefit, 

Thefe  actors  of  whom  I  have  thought  it  necef- 
fary  to  give  this  defcription  were  the  flower  of  that 
company  which  united  in  1684,  at  which  time,  as  I 
have  already  obferved,  Hart,  who  alfo  was  an  ex- 
cellent actor,  had  left  the  ftage.  Mohun  was 
dead,  and  feveral  others  were  either  dead  or  had  re- 
tired.  Goodman,  Clark,  and  many  more  might 
alfo  be  fpoken  of  with  great  propriety,  for  it  is  a  re- 
markable thing,  which  by  the  way  I  never  faw  fmce 
I  have  known  the  ftage  but  in  the  time  of  Gar  rick, 
and  never  correctly  with  him  except  in  thofe  plays 
he  acted  himfelf,  that  let  their  fituations  be  principal 
or  fubordinate  it  was  their  ftudy  to  be  refpectable. 
The  underlings  felt  like  apprentices  at  a  trade  of 
which  every  one  hoped  to  become  in  time  a  raafter^ 
They  thought  it  the  height  of  abfurdity  to  expect  to 
arrive  at  perfection  till  it  could  be  gradually  at- 
tained; they  confidered  it  as  building  in  the  air  and 
ornamenting  the  fup^rftructure  before  they  had  lain 
the  foundation,  and  the  pofition  is  fo  juft,  that  I'll 
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venture  to  fay  half  the  crudities  which  we  have  been 
fo  often  aftoniflied  and  difgufted  at,  and  which  at 
length  get  into  hardnelfcs  and  take  every  form  but 
nature,  arc  entirely  owing  to  firft  appearances  in 
principal  characters;  but  I  leave  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  public  how  many  who  have  purfued 
this  dangerous  road  ever  arrived  to  the  achme  of 
their  art. 

This  obfervation  applies  to  women  in  particular 
Vfho  have  very  feldom  arrived  to  perfection  as  ac- 
trcffes  before  the  female  graces  have  in  fome  degree 
left  them.  '•  The  fliort  life  of  beauty,'*  fays  an  au- 
thor, "  is  not  long  enough  to  form  a  complete  ac- 
*'  trefs,"  and  the  feparate  merits  of  ahnoft  every 
actrefs  I  fhall  have  to  dwell  on  will  bear  out  this  af- 
fertion.  Before,  however,  I  enter  upon  that  taflc  I 
fliall  go  on  with  my  account  of  the  actors  till  1708. 

PowEL,  who  was  added  to  the  company  foon 
after  its  union  felt  an  early  ambition  to  perform 
capital  parts;  and,  when  Rich  quarrelled  with  his 
actors  and  Betterton  had  it  in  his  idea  to  leave 
him»  with  the  utmofl  prefumption  Powell  agreed 
to  accept  of  his  characters,  fome  of  which  he  took 
pofleflion  of  and  almofl  the  whole  of  Mont  ford's 
"when  WiLKs  having  arrived  J"rom  Ireland,  was 
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expected  to  do  wonders.  This  is  the  ftrongefl:  light 
I  can  put  the  merit  of  thcfc  actors  into.  Wilks 
whofe  abilities,  which  were  promihng  though  raw 
and  unformed,  would  have  funk  to  nothing  upon  a 
comparifon  with  Better  ton  and  Montford,  be- 
came a  fuccefsful  rival  to  Powel,  who  in  dudgeon 
walked  off  to  Lincoln  Inn  Field.s,  Wilks,  how- 
ever, improved  every  day,  and  in  time,  in  fpight  of 
fome  peculiarities,  became  an  excellent  actor ;  while 
Powell,  after  trying  one  winter  with  Betterton, 
where  he  was  more  loft  than  ever,  returned  to  his 
old  quarters,  and  after  a  fliort  contention  fairly  gave 
up  the  palm  to  his  competitor. 

Wilks  was  a  fober  induftrious  man,  and  Powel 
a  very  different  character;  circumftances  which,  in 
particular  after  Collier's  book,  weighed  confi- 
derably  in  the  opinion  of  the  public.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Booth,  who,  in  the  very  year  Wilks  left 
Dublin  for  Drury  Lane,  left  it  alfo  for  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  and  who  had  in  Ireland  b'een  a  pretty 
free  lover  of  the  bottle,  was,  fome  time  after  his  ar- 
rival in  London,  fo  fliocked  at  the  contempt  and 
diftrefs  that  Powel  had  plunged  himfelf  into  by  the 
vice  of  hard  drinking,  that  he  inftantly  made  a  refo- 
lution,  which  he  never  broke,  of  utterly  abandoning 
that  practice,  and  to  this  circumftance  there  can  be 
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no  doubt  but  the  world  are  indebted  for  fo  admira- 
bte  an  actor. 

Verbruggen,  P1NKETHMAN5  Williams,  Bul- 
lock, and  others,  were  actors  of  confiderable  merit 
in  their  way,  and  Dog  get,  more  generally  known 
to  us  by  his  coat  and  badge  than  his  acting,  is  faid 
to  have  poffefTed  fuch  natural  comic  powers  that  it 
was  Conor  eve's  delight  to  write  for  him;  but  I 
fliall  have  better  occafion  to  mention  him  hereafter, 
when  I  defcribe  him  as  manager  in  conjunction  with 
CiBBER  and  WiLKS,  at  which  time  I  fliall  deliver 
my  fentiments  of  Cibber,  a  man  whofe  whole  life 
was  acting  and  management,  who  knew  dramatic 
conduct  intuitively,  who  without  any  very  ftriking 
requifites,  either  as  an  author  or  as  an  actor,  held  a 
very  refpectable  fituation  in  both  capacities,  and 
who  feems  to  have  feen  fo  far  into  the  womb  of 
time  as  to  difcover  when  he  had  only  fifteen  fliillings 
a  week,  that  he  ftiould  one  day  have  a  thoufand  a 
year  as  a  manager  belides  his  emoluments  as  an 
ailthor. 

Having  taken  a  curfory  view  of  the  actors  I 
fliall  now  fpeak  of  the  different  merits  of  the  ac- 
trefles,  among  whom  Mrs.  Barry  feems  to  claim 
the  preference,  and  of  whom  Dry  den  fays  in  bis 
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preface  to  Cleomenes,  "  Mrs.  Barry  always  cxcel- 
"  lent,  hasin  this  tragedy  excelled  herfelf,  and  gained 
•*  a  reputation  beyond  any  woiran  I  have  feen  on 
"  the  theatre."  We  are  told,  that  however  Dryden 
might  have  been  charmed  with  this  lady  at  that  time 
and  however  truly  fhe  might  have  deferved  his 
panegyric,  (he  was  by  no  incans  arrived  to  that  per- 
fedion  that  flie  afterwards  attained  -,  that  if  her  aft- 
ing  was  then  meritorious,  it  was  afterwards  incom- 
parable, and  that  for  nearly  forty  years  fhe  continued 
to  improve  in  judgment  and  difcrimination — a  flrong 
proof  of  the  obfervation  I  quoted  juft  now. 

Mrs.  Barry  in  charadlers  of  greatnefs,  is  faid 
to  have  been  graceful,  noble,  and  dignified  j  that  no 
violence  of  paflion  was  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
feelings,  and  that  in  the  moft  melting  diftrefs  and 
tendernefs  fhe  was  exquilitely  affeding.  Thus  Ihc 
was  equally  admirable  in  CafTandra,  Cleopatra, 
Roxana,  Monimia,  or  Bclvidera.  She  wa^  the  firft 
adrefs  who  was  indulged  with  a  benefit  play,  a  fa- 
vour for  fome  time  after  given  only  as  a  diflinflioa 
of  merit. 

Mrs.  Betterton  was   remarkable  for  perform- 
ing the  female    characters   of  Shakespear   to   a 
VOL  IV.  rt  h 
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greater  degree  of  excellence  than  any  other  actrcfs 
*l5efore  or  fince,  which  exhibits  a  moft  ftriking  proof 
■'thatfhe  miift  have  been  critically  a  jurlge  of  nature  ; 
for  though  many  of  them  are  purpoiely  underwrit- 
ten becaufc  they  were  performed  in  Shakespear's 
time  by  men,yet  thereis  a  feminine  truth  and  beauty 
in  them  more  winning  than  all  we  find  in  thofe  over- 
charged characters,  which  in  fomc  of  the  more  mo- 
dern tragedies,  a  mode  we  have  borrowed  from  the 
French,  feem  to  have  all  the  conduct  of  the  piece. 
The  fact  is,  that  when  women  come  to  grace  the 
ftage,  theauth  fs  were  fo  delighted  at  this  pleafurable 
and  advantageous  circumlhnce,  that  they  did  not 
ftnowhbvf  to  hufband  it,  but  as  much  overfhotthc 
mark  as  their  predecefTors  had  come  fhort  of  it.  It 
js  related  of  Mrs.  Betterton,  that  though  Lady 
Macbeth  had  been  frequently  well  performed,  no 
actrefs,  noc  even  Mrs,  Harry,  could  in  the  fmalleft 
degree  be  compared  to  her.  Herjudgment  as  an  ac. 
trefs  is  laid  to  have  been  fo  confummate,  that  no  fe- 
male performer  fucceeded  who  did  not  imitate  her, 
or  fail'd  who  did. 

Mrs.  Leigh  was  a  comic  performer,  and  emi- 
ncnuTy  fuecefsful  in  fuch  parts  as  Lady  Wifhfort^ 
"Mrs.  Butler  was  equally  excellent  in  coquettes, 
but  Mrs.    MoNTFORD,   and  Mrs.   Bkacegirdle, 
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were  rnofl:  ac^mirable  comic  actreffes  indeed.  It  is 
fuppofcd  that  no  actrefs  ever  perfornncd  fo  varioufly 
as  Mrs,  Mont,f>ord.  She  had  every  fpccics  of 
native  humour  at  command  ;  (he  was  equally  natural 
in  characters  of  high  and  Jew  life,  and  would  with 
the  flime  eafe  and  fidelity  perlbnate  an  affected  co- 
quette in  a  drawing  room,  and  a  dowdy  in  a  cottage; 
to.all  which  (he  added  the  talents  of  being  a  moft 
inimitable  mimic,  and  is  faid  to  have  pliyed  Bayes 
in  the  Rehearfal  upon  a  particular  occalion,  proba- 
bly a  benefit,  with  more  variety  than  had  ever  been 
thrown  into  it  before. 

M>  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  a  name  that  has  always 
been  mentioned  with  great  refpect,  both  on  account 
of  her  public  merit,  and  her  private  virtues,  ren- 
dered herfelf  a  valuable  ornament  to  the  theatre, 
and  to  focie^y.  She  had  many  admirers  and  authors, 
when  they  have  vied  with  each  other  in  fcenes  of 
tendernefs,  ate  faid  to  have  written  them  only  to 
make  their  court  to  feer.  As  to  her  acting,  both  au- 
thors and  performers  courted  the  aililUnce  of  her 
talents,  which  were  univerfal.  She  equdly  delighted 
in  melting  tendernefs  and  playful  coquetry,  in 
Statira,  or  Millamant,  and  even  at  an  advanced  age, 
when  flie  played  Angehca  in  Love  for  Love,  for  Bet- 
terton's  benefit,  Ihe  retained  all  her  power  of 
pleafing. 
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Having  noticed  fix  actreffes,  who  made  up,  in 
Gibber's  opinion,  together  with  thofe  actors  I  have 
mentioned  from  Betterton  to  Underhill,  thir- 
teen performers,  who  for  great,  various,  and  extra- 
ordinary talents,  never  had,  or  could  hare  their 
equal.  I  fhall  defer  introducing  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
Mrs.  Rogers,  and  thofe  other  females  who  were  at 
this  time  coming  forward,  by  way  of  a  gradual  fuc- 
ceffion,  and  who,  when  the  companies  were  united 
in  1708,  had  given  no  mean  proof  of  their  progrefs 
towards  perfection. 
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CHAP.     III. 


SHADWELL,  SEDLEY,  &c.  RESUMED. 


OHADWELL  brought  out  Hht  Squire  of  Jlfatia,  in 
the  very  year  of  the  revolution.  This  play  is 
founded  upon  the  Adephi  of  Terences  and,  for  a 
fubjed  that  had  then,  and  has  been  fince  fo  repeat- 
edly treated,  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  play.  There  is, 
however,  too  much  of  the  low  and  the  vulgar  in  it, 
and  when  it  was  revived  by  Woodward  on  his  re- 
turn from  Ireland,  though  it  was  admirably  ailed, 
it  on  this  account  was  foon  withdrawn.  It  had 
originally  fo  much  cant,  or  what  is  vulgarly  called 
flang,  that  the  author  was  obliged  to  add  a  glolTary 
to  the  publication. 

Bury  Fair,  1689,  was  borrowed  from  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle's  Triumphant  Widow,  and  Les  Pre- 
cieufes  Ridicules  of  Moliere.  Davenant,  Bet- 
TiRTON,  and  Mrs.  B eh n,  nibbled  at  the  fame  bait, 
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which,  however  it  might  catch  them,  was  not  fo 
cafily  fwallowcd  by  their  audiences.  The  A-noro^is 
Bigot.  This  was  a  party  play,  which,  fpe^king  of 
the  circumftance  of  Teague  O'Divelly,  I  have  de- 
fcribcrd  in  another  place.  The  Scowerers,  1693, 
was  his  laft  play,  and,  perhaps  the  moH:  indi ^etent 
of  rhtm  all,  which  will  be  credited  when  the  reader 
is  informed  that  it  is  much  low-cr  and  more  vulgar 
than  the  Squire  of  Alfatia,  without  half  fo  good  a 
vehicle  to  convey  cffcdt  or  intereft.  Let  us  then 
take  leave  of  Shadwells  a  writer  certainly  of  me?< 
rit'  enough  to  convince  the  world,  that  however,  if 
perf.mality  were  allowable,  Flecknoe  deferved  in 
his  own  right  Dryuen's  mofl:  cauftic  fatire,  theii- 
diculf  aimed  at  Shadwell,  had  lefs  in  it  of  truth 
and  ju  lice,  than  envy  and  dihppointmcnt. 

The  dramatic  pieces  of  Sedley  after  the  Re- 
volution were  Beauty  the  Conqueror,  or  the  Death  of 
Marc  AnthoKy,  which  was  written  on  the  Roman 
mbdei.  and  therefore  never  a<?led.  The  Grumbler^ 
w^fh  did  very  ill  at  lirH:,  and  worfe  (incc,  when  it 
was  cu:  down  to  a  farce,  and  The  Tyrant^  King  of 
Cretet  a  phy,  which  though  pub/iflied  in  this  au- 
thor's works,  was  never  performed.  The  character 
of  Sedley  cannot  be  known  from  his  plays,  which, 
like  the  productions  of  the  fine  gcntlemen-of  that 


time,  were  chiefly  written  for  amufemfnt.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  decorous,  and  indeed  ex- 
emplary. He  was,  however,  a  ho?i  vlvant,  to  the  laft^ 
and  died 'afs  a  poet  exprefies  it,  "  with  a  jeft  in  his 
"  mouth,  and  a  tear  in  his  eye." 

Lee  produced,  1689,  The  Vrincefs  of  Cleves,  and 
Jn  1690,  The  Majfacre  of  Paris,  His  beft  dramatic 
mer, .  was  however  paft  :  the  firft  of  thefe  plays, 
though  it  has  fits  and  ftarts  of  fire  and  energy,  is  de- 
clamatory and  defultory,  and  the  other  has  too  much 

frenzy  and   too  little  regularity,  but  we  muft  not 

.     '■  - 
wonder  at  this,  for  thefe   two   plays  were  written 

after  he  had  been  confined  in  Bedlam  four  years,  to 

which  place  his  ftrong  mind  and  his  excefs  of  fenfi- 

bility  forced  him  ;  a  circuraftance  that  ought  to  re- 

fpite  many  an  indifcrlminate  denunciation  ready  to 

ilTue  from  the  lips  of  uncandid  critics,  in  favour  of 

that  hard,  that  difficult,  that  thanklefs  toil  which  men 

of  genius    endure,  when  for  precarious   fame   they 

generoufly  diffufe   the  light  of  knowledge  to  chear 

their  fellow  creatures. 

Settle  produced  eight  plays  after  the  RevOfj 
lution.  Dijlreffed  Innocence,  or  the  Princefs  of 
Perftay  had  good  fucccfs  j  it  is  impoflible,  however, 
to  add  defcrvedly.     The  auhor  acknowledges  many 
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obligations  to  Betterton  and  Mountford,  who 
wrote  between  them  feveral  fcenes  in  it.  If  this  in- 
different play  fucceeded,  to  balance  accounts.  The 
Ambitious  Slave,  a  piece  of  more  merit,  was  damned^ 
Philajler  was  of  courfe  Beaumont  and  Fletchlr's 
play  with  alterations ;  but  they  were  not  judicious, 
and  what  was  more  unfortunate,  the  town  thought 
fo.  Thefe  three  plays  were  performed  in  1691, 1694 
and  1695.  The  JVorld  inthe  Moon^  1697,  was  a  kind 
of  opera  which  Settle  wrote  to  eurry  favour  with 
Rich,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  It  was  brought 
out  to  difplay  decoration,  and  fo  far  anfwered  the 
intnded  purpofe. 

The  Virgin  Prophetefs,  1701,  is  a  (Irangc  raad 
play  written  from  the  ftory  of  Cajfandra.  It  was  a 
kind  of  opera  ;  but  it  did  very  little,  notwithftanding 
Rich,  who  was  at  that  time  ufmg  Settle  as  one  of 
hii  tools,  did  his  utmoft  to  pufli  it  forward.  The 
City  Ramble,  flolen  from  the  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Veftle,  and  fome  Drolls  written  for  Bartholomew 
Fair,  conclude  the  works  of  Elkinah  Settle, 
playwright,  'critic,  turncoat,  fhewman,  city  poet^ 
and  to  clofe  his  character,  panegyrift  of  Judge 
Jefferies. 

PuRFEV  produced  after  the  Revolution  fijiteen 
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pieces  of  different  defcriptions,  mofl  of  which  were 
mutilated  from  other  authors,  or  elfe  a  compound 
of  their  writings.  It  would  be  very  unprofitable  to 
'  follow  them  up  with  any  clofe  remarks.  Love  for 
Jlloneyf  which  was  ftolen  from  feveral  things,  and 
from  which  Coffey  dole  his  Boarding  School  Romps, 
Marriage  Hater  Matched^  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  bringing  Dogget  into  public  notice,  whofe  ad- 
tnirable  performance  of  a  very  bad  part  onlv  kept  it 
on  its  legs  for  fix  nights ;  Cynthia  and  Endymion,  who 
Mr.  DuRFEY,  by  way  of  conaftency,  makes  Diana 
a  ftrumpet,  and  Syrens  fomethinor  worfe.  Bi(J/y 
D'Amboife,  fpoilt  from  Chapman  and  Majfaniello  from 
the  Rebellion  of  Naples^  make  up  a  part  of  them,  the 
jeft  were  known  by  the  following  titles,  Richmond 
Heirefs^  Don  Quixote^  three  parts,  Intrigues  of  V^er- 
failles^  Campaigners^  The  Balh^  Wonders  in  the  Sun, 
Modern  Prophets,  The  Old  Mode  and  the  New,  The 
Two  Queens  of  Brentford  The  Grecian  Hero,  and 
Ariadne.  In  fhort  every  body  liked  Du rfey  as  a 
companion,  and,  therefore,  wifhed  him  to  get  a  fub- 
fi Hence,  and  thus  what  his  fnends  were  obliged  to 
-deduct  from  the  merit  of  the  fact,  they  were  glad 
to  accord  to  the  good  nature  of  the  man. 

There  are  five  plays  to  come  which  were  written 
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by  Ckowne.  Darius,  1688,  The  Efiglijh  Friars, 
1690,  Regulus,  1694,  The  Married  Beau,  1694, 
Caligula,  1698,  and  ^it/lice  Bufy,  which  was  not 
primed,  nor  can  the  date  be  acertained.  None  of 
thefe  plays  were  equal  either  in  the  writing  or  fuc- 
cefs  10  thofe  which  went  before  them.  .  Crown  e's 
forte  was  by  no  means  tragedy,  and  his  fubjects,  be- 
ing merely  from  remote  hiflory,  and  conducted  upon 
the  plan  of  Seneca,  without  the  erudition  or  the  dif- 
criraination  of  Jonson,  no  wonder  they  funk  under 
their  own  burden.  As  for  his  comedies  he  fhould 
have  ftopt  at  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  for  by  this  time  the 
reformers  got  to  work,  and  he  among  the  reft  was 
forced  iuio  a  vindication  of  his  conduct,  and  an 
apology  for  the  loofenefs  of  his  morals. 

Banks  brought' out  The  Innocent  Ufurper  in 
J  694,  and  Cyrus  the  Great  in  1696.  Both  of  thefe 
plays  were  foi  bidden.  The  firft  under  an  idea  that 
it  reflected  on  government,  and  the  other  nobody 
knows  why;  but  Banks,  though  an  indifferent 
writer,  had  fo  peculiar  a  mode  of  introducing  pa- 
thetic and  touching  fituation,  that  the  venal,  the  un- 
principled, and  the  ambitious,  got  at  length  a  knack 
of  tingling  at  that  imaginary  rod  which  they  fancied, 
while  he  depicted  nature,  he  held  up  at  them. 
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Banks  wrote  a  very  proper,  but  an  unavailing 
vindication  of  himfelf  in  relation  to>  the  Innocent 
Ufurper,  which  is  the  ftory  of  Lady  Jane  Gray,  and 
which  has  more  pathos,  though  it  is  not  fo  well 
written,  than  Rqwe's  tragedy  upon  the  fame  fub- 
ject;  but  as  for  CJv^MS,  government  feemed  to  take 
fhame  to  itfelf  for  having  been  frightened  at  a  fha- 
dow-  for  how  fo  remote  and  fo  inapplicable  a  ftory 
could  affect  them,  unlefs  upon  the  broad  principle 
that  all  men  in  power  are  equally  vulnerable  on  ihe 
fcore  of  venality,  it  is  not  very  eafy  to  explain. 
The  author,  however,  was  ftill  unfortunate;  for  £^ 
Ihort  time  after  it  had  been  reftored  to  the  ftage, 
the  reprefentation  of  Cyrus  died,  f?nce  when  the  au- 
thor withdrew  him  and  his  play  from  the  public.  • 

Two  plays,  written  by  Mrs.  Bern  remain  to  be 
/poken  of.  Their  titles  are  The  Widow  Ranter^  and 
The  Younger  Brother.  The  firft;  of  thefe  came  out 
in  i6go.  It  is  a  tragi  comedy,  and  a  mod  incon- 
gruous bufmefs  indeed.  This  is  not,  however,  won- 
derful, for  if  what  we  have  examined  already,  written 
in  the  prime  of  life,  were  fo  full  of  the  ecentric,  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  her  mental  faculties  were  grown 
(tronger  a  year  or  two  before  her  death  ^t  which 
time  this  piece  was  produced.  Dav  d.en,  upon  the 
production  of  this  piece,  furnifhed  a  prologue  to  it, 
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which,  as  Bayes  fays,  might  have  ferved  for  any 
otr^er,  for  there  is  not  a  fingle  allufion  to  the  play 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

The  Younger  Brother,  though  not  produced  till 
after  Mrs.  Bfhn's  death,  does  nor  labour  under  the 
fame  piedicauient,  fi)r  fhe  took  uncommon  pains 
with  u.  and  had  been  ten  years  preparing  it  for  the 
flage.  If  had  however  very  little  fuccefs,  the  literary 
atmolphere  was  no^^^pulifylng  very  faft,  and  there- 
fort*  became  unnble  to  fuftain  ihofe  grofs  bodies  that 
bad  been  accuflomed  to  float  in  it;  and,  as  Mrs, 
Behn  was  one  of  the  projectors  that  fported  thefe 
fulphnrious  balloons,  no  wonder  that  (he,  the  very 
Rojicri  de  Pilatre  of  the  tribe,  fiiould  experience 
a  chute  *. 


•  Having  fpoken  in  unqualified  terms  on  tlie  fubject  of  Mrs. 
Behn,  I  may  perhaps  be  blamed,  by  thule  who  think  it  fqiieamifli 
to  deviate  in  opinion  from  tlie  bold,  naked,  femine  virtue,  which 
was  practicable  in  Sparta,  and  which  Mrs.  Wooi.stoncroft 
would  have  made  us  belie  -e  ought  to  be  practicable  in  England  ; 
^o  which  I  fliall  anfwer,  rcferving  to  myfelf  fome  exceptions  that 
literature  would  have  j^amcd  fomethmg  and  domedic  happinefs  a 
great  deal,  had  fewer  ladies  inven'ed  epithets  and  fondly  fancied 
they  liad  written  poetry.  As  to  Mrs.  Bkhn,  I  ftiall  wind  up  her 
character  with  a  parady  written  by  a  friend  of  mine. 

Farewell  Aphr  a,  and  from  thy  fhamelefsend 
May  females  fair  from  poetry  be  warned. 
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Three  plays  were  written  by  Raven scr oft,  af. 
ter  the  Revolution,  under  the  titles  of  The  Canter^ 
bury  Guejis,  which  had  no  fuccefs',;  The  Anatomijlj 
a  poor  attempt  at  a  play,  but  which  by  turning  the 
Doctor  into  a  Frenchman  was  played  firll  at  a  bene- 
fit, and  afterwards  occafionally  on  account  of  fome 
\vhim  entirely  owing  to  the  perfon  who  altered  it, 
probably  an  actor,  and  The  Italian  Hiijhand,  a  mod 
fliocking  and  revolting  performance,  conceived  for 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  create  unnecefTary  terror, 
without  a  point,  a  drift,  or  tolerable  writing  to  fup- 
port  it,  or  indeed  without  tranfparent  bloody  hands, 
painted  fire,  or  any  of  thofe  embellifliments  which 
have   fo  frequently  filled  large  houfes  to  the  great 
terror  of  children  at  Chrillmas,   pregnant  women, 
and  the  confumption  of  hartfliorn  and  fal  volatile* 
This  fubject  was   taken  up  in   1754,   in  a  way  ten 
times  more   terrific   by    William    Lewis.     The 
particulars  will  cotne  in  their  place,  and  now  having 
fo  far  cleared  my  way  nothing  remains  to  prevent 
my  finifliing  my  examination  of  the  productions  of 
Dryden. 


Had  thy  licentious  pen  but  ftirred  in  virtue 
With  half  the  induftry  it  raked  in  \'icc. 
How  would  thy  comedies  have  graced  tlie  theatre. 
But  as  it  is;  what  pages  thou  ha(l  blotted. 
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CHAP.    VI. 


DRYDEN  RESUMED. 


As  the  moft  difgracious  part  of  examining  Dry  d  em 
relates  to  his  plays  and  the  controverfies  that  fprung 
from  them,  let  us  get  over  thofe  that  we  may  have 
the  gratification  of  according  him  more  fully  that 
tribute  of  praife  and  admiraton  which  as  a  poet  are 
eminently  due  to  his  wonderful  and  extraordinary 
talents. 

Don  Sebajiian,  performed  in  1690,  is  by  fome 
efleemed  Dryden's  bell  play;  whence  however 
this  judgment  has  arifen  cannot  be  eafily  conceived; 
for,  though  there  is  fome  fine,  fpirited,  and  poetic 
writing  in  it,  there  is  alfo  fo  much  incongruity  and 
extraneoufne fs  that,  for  conduct,  furely  k  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  worft.  In  the  firll  place  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  fo  long  that  it  cannot  be  acted  all  at 
once,  and  what  fort  of  praife  muft  that  writer  intend- 
who  fubfcribes  at  the  fame  time  to  the  excellence  of 
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this  play,  and  infifts  that  there  are  comic  fcenes  re- 
lative to  the  diltreires  of  princes  and  the  viflitudes  of 
empires  which  that  age  did  not  commend,  and  this 
would  not  indure.  It  is  in  fact  what  Dry  den's 
plays  generally  are  ;  it  contains  writing  which  might 
add  luRre  to  a  great  author,  and  conduct  that  might 
difgrace  an  indifferent  one, 

Amphitrion  next  came  forward  ;  it  was  performed 
in  1691.  The  reader  knows  the  play,  that  it  is  a 
mixture  of  Plautus  and  Moliere,  and  that  it 
has  great  merit ;  but  the  merit  is  entirely  on  the  fide 
of  the  writing,  and  even  that  is  injurious  to  this  pro- 
duction, confidered  as  a  dramatic  piece,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  beautiful  and  fcducing.  The  whole 
conduct  of  it  is  fo  proOigaie  and  openly  licentious, 
that  though  it  has  been  often  revived  and  embellifhcd 
in  various  ways,  its  fuccefs  has  never  anfwered  the 
experiment.  The  univerfal  report  of  it  is  that  it 
is  not  a  lady's  play,  and  why,  after  fo  juft  a  character 
of  it  has  been  given,  has  it  ever  been  foifted  on  the 
public  with  all  its  i!\ns  upon  its  head.  Jupiter's  com- 
mitting adultery  and  exculing  it  to  Amphytrion  by 
informing  him  that  Hercules  would  be  the  iffue  of  his 
jntercourfe  with  Alcmina,  upon  which  Socia  dryly 
remarks  "  that  thefe  gods  know  how  to  gild  a  bitter 
"  pillj"  befides   the   peculiar  glance  it  takes  at  a 
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mod  facred  fact,  is  as  profligate  as  the  circumfiance 
of  the  pirate ;  who,  after  he  had  landed  upon  an 
ifland  and  robbed  a  church  in  the  night,  upon  fee- 
ing a  fair  breeze  fprung  up,  to  cover  his  efcape, 
"  See,"  faid  he  to  the  crew,  "  how  the  gods  favour 
"  facrilege." 

In  this  play,  though  in  the  provokingly  laughable 
humour  of  Socia,  Dry  den  has  falfified  his  own  fcn- 
timents  of  himfelf,  for  it  proves  that  he  was  a  judge 
of  whatever  was  truly  comic,  and  though  there  is 
fome  of  the  fweetefl  writing  that  can  be  imagined, 
its  whole  tendency  is  immoral  and  irreligious.  Ju- 
piter congratulates  himfelf  on  his  meditated  conqueft 
on  Alcmena,  and  praifes  the  confummate  fagacity 
vhich  he  had  ufcd  in  forming  woman,  which  dc- 
fcribes  her  as  every  thing  the  rcverfe  of  amiable, 
for  he  fays  he  gave  her  two  fweet  eyes  to  grant,  and 
but  one  mouth  to  fay  nay;  but  let  us  have  done 
withAmphytrion,  a  fubject  which  has  been  treated  in- 
effectually by  eminent  writers  of  all  ages,  and  which 
proves,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  in  human  ability  to 
make  that  perfect  which  is  radically  wrong. 

Arthur  was  produced  alfo  in  the  year  1691. 
This  piece,  and  the  beautiful  miific  of  Purcell 
that  embellifhes  it,  are  fo  perfectly  in  every  body's 
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recollection  that  it  will  be  very  little  neceffary  to 
dwell  on  it.  The  piece  itfelf  is  extravagant,  but 
it  is  a  mafque,  and  in  it  Dryden  has  had  many 
opportunities  to  difplay  his  abilities  as  a  lyric  poet, 
ftyle  in  which  he  ever  fo  eminently  excelled.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  ranked  as  the  meanefl  of  his 
dramatic  works;  and,  when  we  add  the  captivating^ 
melodies  of  Purge ll,  it  exhibits  a  very  ftrong 
claim  to  public  admiration,  for  nothing  has,  perhaps, 
more  univerfally  excelled,  or  will  be  longer  admired 
tbari  Lovely  Ife^  1  call  all  you  to  Woden  s  Hall^  Comt 
if  you  dare,  To  Arms,  and  Britons  Strike  Home. 

Ckomenes.  This  tragedy,  which  appeared  m 
1692,  has,  like  the  reft  of  Dryden's  works,  fome 
remarkable  fine  pafTages.  It  was  decried  in  fuch  a 
way  as  evinced  a  forenefs  about  his  enemies  which 
was  equal  to  a  tacit  confeffion  of  its  merit.  This 
warmth  of  invective  againft  it  was  particularly  no- 
ticeable at  court,  which  induced  many  box  loun- 
gers to  frteer  at  the  piece  and  its  author.  The 
Gw^r<;?/^7i  relates  that,  as  Dryden  came  one  night 
from  the  reprefentation  of  Ckomenes^  he  was  ac-^ 
coded  by  fome  young  fop  of  fafhion  with  thefe 
words,  "  Had  I  been  left  alone  with  a  young  beauty, 
"  I  would  not  have  fpent  my  time  like  your  Spar- 
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"  tan."  "  That  fir  is  true,  perhaps,"  faid  Drydrn  ; 
*'  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  you  are  no 
«'  hero  ! " 

Love  Triumphant^  the  lad  of  Dryden*s  dramatic 
pieces,  has  great  merit,  but  it  is  only  in  places.  On 
the  whole,  by  the  author's  own  confeflion,  it  is  de- 
fective. It  Ihould  fcem  as  if  Dryden,  having  fet 
it  down  as  an  axiom  that  the  ftage  was  not  his  talent, 
took  it  altogether  for  granted,  and  therefore  did  not 
pufli  his  merit  as  far  as  it  would  go;  for  it  cannot 
be,  had  he  taken  fufficient  pains  to  have  weeded  his 
plays  of  thofe  grofs  improprieties  which  he  calls  his 
fhame,  but  his  dramatic  fame  would  have  flood  upon 
much  higher  ground.  All  for  Love,  and  The  Spanijh 
Friar,  in  their  way,  rank  very  forward  indeed,  and 
manifeft  extraordinary  proofs  of  tranfcendant  merit. 
The  apology  for  Dryden  has  conllanily  been  that 
he  undertook  to  bring  out  four  plays  in  a  year; 
CiBBER,  however,  fays  two,  and  even  this  is  more 
than  the  fact ;  for,  upon  an  examination  of  the  dates, 
xve  fhall  find  that  twenty- feven  plays  were  performed 
in  thirty  years,  and  though  he  worked  very  hard  in 
1672,  and  1673,  except  in  two  inftances,  he  brought 
out  no  more  than  one  play  in  any  other  given  year. 

This  certainly^  confidcring  his  other  purfuiis, 
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was  more  than  enough  ;  and,  when  we  add  that  what 
a  man  does  for  mere  bread,  efpecially  if  he  has  not 
an  opinion  of  his  talents  for  that  fort  of  work,  comes 
not  from  the  mind  with    fuch  willingnefs   nor  fuch 
ability   as  other  efforts,  the  children  of  inclination, 
the  wonder  will  be  not  how  he  wrote  fo  ill  but  how 
he  wrote  fo  much;  and,  if  we  did  not  eflimate  the 
matter  in  this  way,  how  completely  D r  y  d  e  n 's  merit 
would  kick  the  beam  weighed  againft  Shakespear^ 
who  certainly   produced  in  twenty-five  years  thirty- 
feven  plays,  out  of  which  The  Comedy  of  Errors^ 
Hamlet,  and   King  John,  were   written  in  a   year 
fo  were  The  Midfummer  Nights  Dream,  and  Komea 
and  Juliet,   Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  and  As  you^ 
Like  It',  and  with  the  difference  of  a  fliort  interval 
jLf^",    Macbeth,    and   The    Taming    0/  the   Shrew, 
Whenever  we  confider  this,  and  alfo  confider  what 
plays  they  were,  it  is  ridiculous  to  relt  Dry  den's 
defence  on  the  mere  plea  of  time.     We  fliall  pre- 
fently  be  able  to  find  a  much  better;  in  the  interim 
we  will  take   leave  of  his  plays  obferving  that  the 
word  of  them  has  more  of  the  true  merit  of  a  great 
and  extraordinary  writer,  than  the  beil  of  the  major 
part  of  his  cotemporaries. 

Before   I  look   a   little  into  the  other  works  of 
^Prypen,  which  1  lament  that  ^  mull  do  in  a  very 
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curfoiy  way,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fee  how  far  his 
plays  improved  his  fortune,  in  which  enquiry  we 
fhall  have  the  mortification  to  find  that  they  did  not 
relieve  him  from  that  that  of  exigency  and  de- 
pendence of  which  he  always  complains,  and  from 
■which  he  never  was  free.  He  had  but  one  night  at 
any  time  for  a  play,  though  Southern  fhortly 
after  him  had  two,  and  Rowe  foon  after  him  had 
three;  and  as  it  has  been  calculated  that  play,  de- 
dication, and  copy  did  not  yield  him  upon  an  average 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds,  what  a  flender  in- 
come he  muft  have  depended  upon  to  have  lived 
like  a  gentleman  and  have  maintained  a  family,  for 
his  poems,  in  proportion,  muft  have  been  as  unpro- 
ductive, cfpecially  if  he  wrote  them  all  upon  the 
fame  terms ;  for  we  find  a  document  which  proves 
that  he  fold  ten  thoufand  verfes  toToNSON  the 
bookleller  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  about 
the  twentieth  of  what  Pope  received  for  the  fame 
number  of  lines  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Iliad. 

r 

To  go  into  the  fubject  of  Dry  den's  poems  at 
any  length  would  he  here  particularly  obtrufivc ;  a 
circumftance,  perhaps,  at  which  I  ought  to  rejoice, 
becaufe  of  the  difficulty  in  doing  juftice  to  writings 
of  fuch  incllimable  value.     His  original  poetry  was 
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often  occafional,  and,  therefore,  unfortiinarely  like 
his  dedications,  too  full  of  that  literal  ficrion,  which, 
as  we  have  feen  in  the  cafe  of  Waller,  is  not  the 
true  province  of  poetry.  To  congratulate  a  monarch 
on  his  reftoration  to  his  honours,  and  his  native 
country,  or  a  nation  on  the  birth  of  a  prince,  may 
fill  a  poet's  mind  with  every  becoming  kind  of  fer- 
vour, but  the  impoflibility  of  conducting  fuch  fub- 
jects,  except  through  the  medium  of  hyperbole  and 
exaggeration,  is  evident,  and  fuch  addreffes,  there- 
fore become  little  more  than  dedications  in  verfe. 

Other  fubjects  however,  though  occafional,  were 
more  general,  and  in  thefe  the  poet  has  had  a  wideiB 
field  to  expatiate  in.  To  prophecy  how  a  king  will 
govern,  or  what  will  be  the  endowments  of  a  young 
prince,  is  an  effort  attended  with  difficulty  and  hazard ; 
but  to  dwell  on  the  valour  of  generals  who  have  nobly 
fought,  and  have  been  loudly  applauded,  as  the  de- 
liverers of  their  country,  is  grateful,  worthy,  and  pa- 
triotic, and.  therefore,  the  Annus  Mirabilis  has  every 
thing  to  exalt  and  nothing  to  humilate  the  poet, 
while  the  AJircea  Redux  and  the  Britannia  Rediviva 
ftamp  on  the  beauty  of  poetry  the  blufh  of  venality, 
and  lofe  the  writer  in  the  Hyperbolijl. 

Ahfalom  and  Achitophd,  and  The  Hind  and  the 
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'^  Panther^  are  occafional  in  another  way.     One  is  na- 
tional, the  other  religious,  and  may  be  boih  termed 
Satires.   Thefe  fubjects  were  very  warm  in  his  mind, 
and  feem  to  be  written  with  great  honefty,  and  an 
unfhackled  independence.     The  firft  is  aimed  at  the 
faction,    which    through    Lord    Shaftesbury    at- 
tempted to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  and  the  other  is  a  defence  of  the 
religion  which  he  appears  to  have  embraced  from 
principle.     Taken  as  a  poem,  the  firft  has  inhuitciy 
the  preference ;  the  allufions  have  no  violence,   no 
incongruity,  no  inconfiflency,  the   (atire  is   fhoug, 
but  it  is  manly,  and  the  caufe  is  becoming  and  me- 
ritorious.    In  the  other  the  vehicle,  which,  if  the 
fubject  were  rendered  allufiveiy,  would,   perhaps, 
well  bear  out  the  author,  defeats  its  own  end.     The 
Hind  and   Panther   might   have  been  figuratively 
religious  bigots,  and  in  that  quality  maintained  their 
own  tenets,  which  would  have  afforded  inflruction 
with  great  propriety  through  the  medium  of  allegory; 
but,  when  beafts  are  made  to  fpeak  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  apoflles   the  fcripture,  St.  Paul,  the  Pope, 
Luther  Jehu  and  Zuinglius,  the  fpotted  Panther  in- 
ilantly  alFumes  a  gown  and  caffock,  and  the  milk 
white  hind  fhelters   herfelf  behind  a   friar's  cowl. 
Take   the   firft  of  thefe  productions,  however,  as 
poetry,  an4  the  qther  as  poetical  writing,  it  i§  ex-, 
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tremcly  difficult  to  fay  which"  contains  fuperior 
beauty,  or  where  again,  in  this  language  fuch 
beauty  can  be  found. 

In  the  Medal,  and  Religio  Laid,  the  fame  fub- 
jecis  are  followed  up,  but  with  different  fuccefs ; 
for  the  Medal  is  inferior  to  Ahfalovi  and  Achitophd^ 
to  which  it  fcems  intended  as  the  fuperftructure,  and 
Religio  Laid  is  fuperior  to  the  Hind  and  Panther^ 
having  more  fubject,  and  better  foundation. 

The  Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cram- 
well,  The  Poem  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second, 
which  was  Icfs  happy,  The  Satire  on  the  Dutch,  and 
Mac  Flccknoe,  are  alfo  among  his  occafional  writings. 
In  all  thefe  he  has  fhewn  a  great  deal  of  poetical 
dexterity,  and,  upon  the  fame  principle  that  he  pur- 
fued  in  his  prefaces  and  dedications,  he  has  laviftied 
pointed  fatire,  or  warm  praife,  with  a  ftrcngth  and  a 
diverfity  only  known  to  his  mind,  and  performed  by 
his  pen.  It  is  but  too  true  that  the  fatire  was  often 
invective,  and  the  praife  adulation  ;  the  two  fubjects 
of  all  others  moft  repugnant  to  liberality,  and  inde- 
pendence of  fpirit ;  yet  in  this,  as  well  as  in^-many 
other  things,  the  writer  feems  to  have  prevailed  over 
the  man,  as  if  there  was  no  tafli,  however  revolting 
ai^d  ungrateful,   but  great  talents  and  great  ability 
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would  render  creditable  and  advantageous,  though 
the  motives  of  thefe  productions,  and  the  fentiments 
they  contain  are  an  injury  to  the  private  character 
of  Dry  DEN,  they  add  a  ftrengih  and  a  fplendor  to 
his  public  reputation. 

The  principal  original  works  of  Dry  den  are, 
The  Epi/lUs,  The  Prologues  and  Epilogues,  The 
Songs,  Elegies,  and  Epitaphs,  The  Secular  Mafquc, 
The  Ode  on  St.  Cecelia's  Day,  and  Alexanders  Feaft* 
Thefe  are  all  fweetly  poetical,  and  in  them  the  mind 
feems  to  have  been  more  at  home ;  and,  though  they 
may  fome  of  them  be  confidered  as  occafional^  yet 
they  were  chofen,  not  enjoined,  and  therefore  they 
are  more  effufion  than  employment.  Many  of  the 
epiftles  fliew  that  he  had  panegyric  at  will  for  his 
friends  as  well  as  for  his  patrons,  and  that,  however 
neceffity  might  have  induced  him  occafionally  to 
flatter,  inclination  ballanced  the  account  by  giving 
him  opportunity  to  be  juft.  His  epiftles  and  his 
elegies  therefore  feem  not  to  have  more  beauty  than 
fincerity,  and  as  to  his  prologues,  and  epilogues,  all 
ihe  world  mud  agree  with  Congreve,  that  if  he 
had  "^'ritten  nothing  elfe  they  would  have  entitled 
him  to  the  praife  of  excellence  in  its  kind. 

The  Secular  Mafque  is  a  trifle,  but  it  is  a  beau- 
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tiful  one.  The  fong  alone  of  fp^ith  Horns  and  with 
Hounds,  which  Boyce  has  fo  delicioufly  fet,  is  the 
effence  of  lyiic  poetry  contained  in  eight  lines.  The 
Ode  on  St.  Cecelia  s  Day,  is  an  exquifite  poem  and 
wonderfully  well  adapted  for  mufic.  The  defcrip- 
lion  of  the  different  inUruments,  which  the  poetry 
commands  to  be  predominant,  is  a  beautiful  outline 
for  the  compofer,  which,  however,  Handej.  knew 
not  how  to  take  advantage  of,  whofe  mufic  every 
where  manifefts  that  he  had  but  little  tafle  for  the 
charms  of  poetry,  and  therefore  this  exquifite  pro- 
duction has  never  been  feen  in  a  drefs  adequate  to 
its  beauty. 

As  for  Alexander's  Feajl^  it  will  be  the  lefs  re- 
quifite  to  expatiate  on  its  excellence  (ince  all  the 
world  feels,  and  all  the  critics  allow,  which  is  a  mi- 
raculous conjunction,  that  it  ftands  without  a  rival^ 
to  which  has  been  added  that,  if  it  is  excelled  in 
parts,  thofe  parts  are  ©nly  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Dry  DEN.  I  mud  again  lament  that  fuch  a  poet 
fell  into  the  hands  of  fuch  a  mufician.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  place,  nor  am  \  yet  ripe  for  my  ob- 
fervaitons  on  Handel  ;  they  will  (jome  better  here- 
iifter.  One  author  calling  this,  poeni  Dry  den's 
wonderful  Ode,  fays  that  it  is  worth  ^11  lUat  P;n.-. 
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dar  has  written,  as  a  large  diamond  is  worth  a  vaft 
hcc'p  of  gold,  but  I  mu^t  not  indulge  myfelfwith 
enuiJii'iaiing  the  univerlal  prnife  that  has  been  be- 
fldwf d  on  thii  cft'ori  of  mfpiration,  which  has  been 
exi  iud  by  friends  and  enemies  Even  Pope, 
'*  oembhngly  alive  all  o'er.'*  is  conftjained  to 
fqueeze  out  the  truth,  which  he  has  done  in  his 
EUay  on  Criticilm,  ending  with  the  imperfect 
line ; 

And  what  TiMOTHEOs  wasisDRYDEN  now. 

The  tranflations  and  paraphrafes  of  Dry  den,  as 
the  world  kt)ows,  are  numerous  and  valuable,  but 
it  mu!l  be  dt  plored  that  great  natural  talents,  and 
ftiong  inventive  faculties  fhould  be  employed  on 
fuch  diiidgery,  which,  accoiding  to  the  admitted 
cri-erion  of  what  tranfiation  ought  to  be,  is  a  filter 
tafk  for  fome  moping  pedant  in  a  college;  for  we 
are  told  that  no  tranllation  can  be  perfect  nnlefs  the 
author  is  rendered  line  by  line  "  A  tranflator,"  fays 
doctor  Johnson,  "  is  to  be  like  his  author;  it  is 
*'  not  his  bufinefs  to  excel  hnn."  This  was  a  fervility 
however  that  Duyden  dildaincd,  for  which  he  has 
been  ridiculed  by  Milbournk,  and  other  critics, 
and  thanked  by  all  men  of  liberality  of  feniiment, 
for  he  was  the  fird  that  came  at  the  foul  of  the  poet 
and  made  hmi  write  in  Englifli,  preferving  all  the 
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beauty  and  only  exchanging  the  language,  but  with 
ail  this  the  world  would  have  been  more  gratified  if 
inllead  of  tranflating  the  epic  poetry  of  Virgil,  he 
had  given  us  an  epic  poem  of  his  own,  which  he  em- 
ditated,  and  which  would,  of  courfe,  have  been  a 
noble  ornament  of  Englifh  literature  *. 

jfuvenaly  and  Perjius^  were  clearly  jobs  for 
hire ;  and,  though  the  hand  of  a  mailer  is  every 
where  difcernable,  yet  for  the  reputation  of  fuch  a 
a  poet  as  Dry  den  it  were  almoR  to  be  wilhedthey 
had  all  gone  under  names  of  his  fons,  whom  upt^n 
this  occalion  he  ufhered  into  public  notice,  and  who 
certainly  tranflated  fome  of  the  fatires  of  Juvenal. 
This  was  not  the  cafe,  however  in  relation  to  Virgil, 
for,  without  Dry  den's  Verhon  of  him,  England 
■would  never,    perhaps,  properly   have   known  that 


*  The  fubject  on  which  Drydijn  intended  to  have  written  an 
epicpoem  was  neither  Arthur,  or  Kdvvard  the  Black  Pnnce  7  he 
agency  he  intended  to  iife  in  tlie  ronftiu.'^t'on  ot  this  poem,  a  circum- 
ftance  which  ne  confidered  as  indifpenfibly  neceflitv ,  was  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Guard  an  Angeh  ot"  kingdoms,  which  tradition  had 
warranted  a  belief  of,  and  wh'ch  might  be  ufed  witl\out  afliftance 
from  mythology  or  injury  to  religion.  Nothing  could  be  fo  grateful 
to  the  mind  as  this  medium  DRYn'^N  imparted  his  defign  to  Lord 
DoRSF.T,  in  his  dedication  of  one  of  the  Books  of  Juvenal,  <u)d  h« 
charged  Blackmore  with  dealing  the  plan,  only  fiys  he,  "The 
"  Guardian  Angels  of  Kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous  for 
**  him  to  manage." 
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elegant  poet ;  but  the  world's  admiration  lias  fuper- 
feded  the  neceflity  or  the  pofiTibility  of  any  ihing 
that  can  be  faid  new  in  praiie  of  this  elaborate  and 
truly  valuable  work. 

One  thing  is  moft  obvioufly  in  favour  of  Dry- 
den  in  this  undertaking.  Virgil  mufl  be  of  all  au- 
thors the  moft  difficult  to  iranflate,  becaufe  his  chief, 
nay,  it  is  almoft  generally  allowed,  his  only  merit 
confifts  of  his  llyle,  and  nothing  can  be  fo  hard  as  to 
convey  mere  flyle  from  language  to  language.  This 
tafk  was  not  properly  fpeaking  congenial  to  the 
mind  of  Dryden.  Mis  talents  came  more  in  con- 
tact with  thofc  of  Homer.  They  were  heaven 
born,  and  full  of  great  and  intuitive  beauty,  rather 
than  the  beauty  of  meafured  grace  and  ftudied  re- 
finement. Pope  faid  that  if  Dryden  had  lived  to 
have  finiflied  Homer  he  would  not  have  attempted 
jt  after  him,  which  argued  great  wifdom  in  him; 
but,  had  they  changed  hands,  had  Dryden  com- 
pleted Homer,  and  left  Virgil  to  Pope,  at  leaft  the 
Eneid,  each  of  thefe  writers  would  have  been  more 
at  home.  In  a  word,  to  tranflate  Homer  requires  a 
great  poet,  while  Virgil  may  be  rendered  by  a  good 
veriifier.  Dry  den's  having,  therefore,  fo  greatly 
fuccecded  as  to  produce  a  Virgil,  which  Pope  ho- 
neftly  declares  to  be  the  moft  noble  and  fpiritcd 
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tranflation  in  any  language,  muft  have  fhewn  that, 
great  as  his  genius  was,  his  judgement  did  not  lag 
behind  it. 

His   Fables^  as  they  are  called,  which  were  his 
tranflations,  imitations,  and  paraphrafes  from  Ovid? 
BoccACE,    Chaucer,    «nd    others,    were   his    laft 
work,  and  from  their  novelty,  for  they  were  the  firtt 
attempt  to  render  a  ftyle  of  writing  familiar  in  En- 
gland that  had  made  up  the  beauty  of  Italian  li- 
terature, they  were  greatly  and  deferv_^dly  admired 
at  firft,  which  admiration,  iipon  frec^ent  repetition, 
grew  into    fame.     We  will  here  then  leave  Dry- 
den  as  a  poet.     To  enumerate  all  his  merits  would 
be  as  difficult  as  it  is  unneceffary.     Every  man  of 
real  tafte  cannot  be  without  feeling  their  force.    Let 
us  therefore,  while  envious  critics  fnarl  and  cavil  at 
fcarce  faults,  difficulty  felccted  from  crouded  beau- 
ties, and  idly  difpute  whether  his  incomparable  Ode 
be  lyric  or  dithyrambic,  feel  its  charms  and  rejoice 
that  it  is  poetry,  and  that  it  emanated  from  the  mind 
of  man  who,  *'  except  fome  human  errors,"  as  Pope 
has  it,  enlightened  and  adorned  the  Englifti  nation. 

The  works  of  Dry  den,  in  profe,  are  his  Dedi- 
cations, and  Prefaces,  his  Controverfal  Writings, 
the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Polybuis,  and  other 
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things;  his  Dialogue  on  the  Drama,  and  his  Tranfla- 
tijn  of  du  Frcfnoy's  art  of  Painting.  Thefe,  for 
vhat  they  are,  fell  in  no  refpect  fhort  of  his  other 
productions.  They  are  are  ilrong,  full,  varied, 
clear,  and  decifive.  He  was  every  where  a  con- 
fummaie  critic,  and  cabable  of  abiding  by  the  bcft 
left,  for  he  could  excel  ihofe  he  criticifed ;  but  his 
general  opinions  are  moft  to  be  relied  on,  not  only 
becaufe  they  are  diverted  of  perfonality,  but  that 
they  are  correct  and  infallible,  upon  all  which  occa- 
fions  he  is  fo  cafy,  fo  unaffected,  fo  natural;  that, 
though  he  illuftraies  his  fubject  by  a  thoufand  ima- 
ges, he  never  entangles,  or  confufes  it. 

This  has,  induced,  the  watchful  critics  to  fancy 
that  he  was  not  very  profoundly  llored  with  erudi- 
tion, but  that  from  a  quick  precepiion,  a  large  m- 
tercourfe  with  the  world,  a  difcriminaiing  judge- 
ment, and  an  indefatigable  perfeverence,  he  ftudied 
the  world  inftead  of  books,  and  made  obfervation 
fupply  the  place  of  learning.  If  fo,  it  were  devoutly 
to  be  wiflied  that  they  would  graduate  in  the  fame 
fchool ;  but,  though  this,  in  great  meafure,  is  the 
truth,  it  is  not  wholly  fo.  Dry  den  had  learning 
enough  for  any  purpofe,  yet  he  had  good  fenfe 
enough  to  dcfpife  pedantry,  and  genius  enough  to 
ireafuie  intellectual   intelligence  in  preference  to 
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mere  fchool  doctrine;  yet,  upon  a  careful  perufal 
of  his  works  altogether,  it  will  be  eafily  apparent  to 
a  difcerning  mind;  that,  though  there  have  been 
men  of  more  genius,  and  men  of  more  learning,  the 
equanimity  with  which  thefe  qualities  in  him  cor« 
rected  each  other,  the  (lore  of  ability  he  had  to  in- 
vent as  well  as  to  perfect,  and  the  wonderful  judge- 
ment with  which  he  wrought  barbarity  into  refine- 
ment, add  a  peculiar  delight,  and  a  valuaj)!e  utility 
to  literature,  while  they  give  his  fame  at  once  a  luftre 
and  a  novelty. 
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CHAP.  V. 
CONGREVE,  VANBRUGH,  FARQUHAR. 


Having  completed  all  that  materially  relates  to 
dramatic  writers,  vvhofe  labours  commenced  before 
'the  Revolution,  and  continued  for  fome  time' after 
k,  and  brought  forward  the  flage  to  1708,  I  (hall 
now  enumerate  fuch  plays  as  were  produced  up  to, 
that  period,  and  remark  on  the  mofl  effeniial  cir- 
cumdances  relative  to  their  authors. 

Con GR  EVE,  about  the  place  of  whofe  birth,  by 
his  own  connivance  as  it  fhould  appear,  there  has 
been  as  much  contention  as  about  Homer's,  as  if  it 
were  material  to  poderity  whether  a  man  of  talents 
was  born  in  the  wilds  of  Yorkshire,  or  the  bogs 
of  Kilkenny,  was,  let  him  have  drawn  his  firft 
breath  where   he  mighty  a  mpH  charming  Englifh 
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writer*.  He  produced  at  the  age  of  fcventeen  a 
Novel,  called  Love  and  Duty  Reconclied,  to  which  he 
prefixed  an  addrcis  which  has  great  good  feiife/and 
poignant  ohfervation.  Doctor  Johnson  fays  that 
for  fuch  a  time  of  life,  it  is  uncommoinly  judicious  j 
to  which  he  curioufly  adds,  "  I  would  rather  praifc 
it  than  read  it." 

Thereis  nQthing  particular  in  the  life  of  Com- 
CRE.vE  except  that,  though  a, flgere  writer,  and  a-i 
that  time,  he  contrived  to  get  ioi;0.places  to  die  tune 
of  twelve  hundred  a  year,  to  which  he  added  other 
confiderable  emoluments;  that  with  all  his  merit  he 
affected  not  "'to  court  fame;  that  he  was  affronted 
bccaufe  Voltaire  came  many  miles  to  pay  his  ret 
fpects  to  him  as  a  man  of  talents ;  and  that  he  left 
ten  thoufand  pounds  to  a  duchefs. 


*  Southern  feverely  reproves  Congreve  for  affecting  to  be 
afliamcd  of  his  native  place,  which  his  biographers  fay  was  Kil- 
kenny, though  as  he  gave  it  out  it  was^at  Bardsa,  near  Leeds  in 
Yorkshire,  but  in  this  account  he  had  been  often  found  tripping. 
To  this  Far<^har  is  fiippofedto  have  alluded  in  the  Stratagem, 
where  Archer,  being  afked  by  Foigard,  by  way  of  pofing  him  what 
fchool  they  went  to  in  .Ireland,  "  Why,"  fays  Archer,  knowing' 
he  was  throwing  out  a  good  bait,  it  was  Tipperary,  "  Ah  now 
**  dare  you   are  out,"   fays   Foigard^    '.^\)y  ipay  (qui  Uwa*  K<]U 

**  KENNY."  -  •    *  .1 

VOL.  IV,  M  ra, 
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As  to  CoNCREVE,  as  a  writer,  except  having 
eftabliflied  a  criterion  in  theory  for  lyric  poetry* 
which  by  the  way  had  been  eftablifhed  in  practife 
by  Dry  DEN,  he  has  left  nothing  of  any  material 
confequencc  but  plays  to  be  remembered  by;  but 
thofe  contain  a  fpecies  of  wit  fo  extraordinary,  fo 
ingenious,  and  fo  admirable,  that  they  will  ever  be 
confidered  as  a  capital  ornament  to  the  Englifli  lan- 
guage. Their  plots,  however,  are  fo  intricate,  the 
dialogue  is  fo  ill  appropriated,  and  nature  fo  little 
confidered,  that  though  all  men  of  nice  judgment 
and  critical  difcernment  muft  admire  them,  yet  they 
never  will  be  in  general  eftimation.  They  are  a 
firing  of  bon  mots,  an  acted  jcft  book;  but  fuch 
bon  mots,  and  fuch  jefts — fo  neatly  turned,  fo  ex- 
quifitely  witty,  fo  incomparably  brilliant — that  it  is 
plain  they  were  written  with  infinite  pains;  whereas, 
dialogue  in  comedy  fhould  feem  what  might  be 
eafily  fpoken.  No  one,  however,  wifhes  Con- 
or eve  had  written  in  any  other  manner;  for 
though  his  comedies  prove  that  true  nature — per- 
haps a  little  elevated — and  ftrict  probability  will 
ever  go  fooneft  to  the  heart,  yet  an  acquaintance 
with  his  plays,  and  a  judicious  determination  to 
overlook  thefe  very  pardonable  defects,  beget  in 
time  a  relifh  for  them,  which  thofe  of  no  other  au- 
thor can  excite. 


.V: 
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The  Old  Batchelor,  Conor  eve's  firft  play,  wa» 
produced  in  1693,  at  which  time  fome  fay  he  was 
only  nineteen,  and  others  that  he  was  twenty-one 
owing  I  fuppofe  to  the  difficulty  of  afcertaining  where 
he  was  chriftened.  At  eitheragc  it  certainly  may  be 
confidered  as  a  wonderful  performance.  Dryden  the 
moment  he  faw  it  pronounced  it  the  beft  firft  attempt 
he  had  ever  met  with,  and  the  world  has  long  decided 
in  favour  of  its  merits.  Dr.  Johnson  feems  to  won- 
der how  fuch  a  perfect  refemblance  of  the  world 
and  its  manners  could  be  drawn  by  fuch  a  boy,  and 
then  goes  into  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove  that 
this  is  very  eafily  poffible ;  but  it  fo  happens  that 
there  is  not  fo  much  truth  in  his  argument  as  in  his 
conjecture;  for  nothing  can  be  a  groffer  miilake 
than  that  fo  much  knowledge  of  human  nature  could 
have,  been  gathered  from  books.  The  misfortune 
of  this  play  is  that  it  has  too  iiiuch  wit,  and  this  was 
fo  confirmed  afterwards  that,  except  Love/or  Love, 
none  of  this  author's  comedies  received  any  thing 
like  the  applaufe  due  to  their  merit,  as  writings. 
They  were  too  lufcious,  too  furfeiting ;  the  beauties 
of  their  wit  were  too  glaring,  too  aftonifhing,  too 
replete,  and  the  conception  of  its  hearers  was  to 
ftretch  into  admiration,  that  the  pleafure  of  tran- 
quility were  loft  in  the  effort,  and  thus  at  length  the 
the  dramatic  reputation  of  Congreve  died  of  a 
plethora. 


^ijS 
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The  Double  Dealer,  which  was  perforrned  the 
next  year,  had  lefs  fuccefs,  though  its  conduct  is 
much  better  than  that  of  the  Old  Bachelor.  The 
reafon  is  evident.  Co ngr eve's  firft  attempt  fur- 
prized  rather  than  pleafed,  and  by  this  time  the  fur- 
prize  was  gone  off,  for  though  he  had  toiled  himfelf 
into  wit  his  audience  did  not  chufe  to  toil  themfelves 
into  pleafure,  and,  however  admirably  he  l^ad  ma- 
naged his  bouts  at  altercation  between  his  cha- 
racters, they  were  tired  of  hearing  almoft  inex- 
plicable conduct 'explained  through  fallies  of  wit- 
and  repartee,  however  brilliant. 

Love/or  Love,  performed,  as  we  have  feen,  at  the 
opening  of  Betterton's  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  had  a  different  fate,  becaufe  the  plot  is  lefs 
complex  and  more  interefting  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding plays;  and  it  fo  happens  that,  though  it  rc- 
prefents  nature  in  finery  and  trappings,  yet  in  other 
refpecls  it  is  correctly  nature,  and,  though  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  Cong  a  eve  had  either  Dry  den. 
Lord  Shaftsbury,  or  King  Wi  lliam  in  idea  in 
his  chapacter  of  B'orefight,  all  of  which  has  been  in- 
fmuated  it  was  a  fair  object  for  his  pen  as  well  as 
many  others  in  the  piece.  The  left  of  its  merit  is 
that  of  all  his  productions  it  was  beft  received  at  firft 
and  has  continued  longeft  a  favourite  with  the  public 
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Two  years  afterwards  came  out  The  Mourning 
Bride,  a  tragedy  than  which  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  ftrange  and  unnatural,  except  as  to  the 
ground  work  of  the  ftory,  which  is  tender  and  af- 
fecting, and  owing  to  this  it  has  been  very  frequently 
repeated.  It  is  ftufFed  in  many  places  with  fuch 
rant  and  bombaft  as  Lee  would  have  writ  in  Bed- 
lam, and  blulhed  for  when  he  came  to  his  fenfes. 
where  are,  however,  fome  few  flowers  among  all 
thefe  weeds  and  brambles,  and  but  fev^..  The  relt 
of  this  piece  is  like  his  poetry  in  general,  which  is 
as  overcharged  with  imagery  as  his  comedies  are 
with  point,  and  if  we  try  to  conceive  it,  it  is  with  aa 
aching  imagination,  that  may  raife  allonifli'ment, 
but  muft  deltroy  pleafure. 

The  Way  of  the  World,  performed  1700,  though 
perhaps  the  worthieft  of  all  his  plays,  was  indif- 
ferently received,  and  he  is  fald  to  have  quitted  the 
ftage  upon  this  in  difguft,  but,  as  if  thofe  who  fay  fo 
wifhed  to  (hew  their  want  of  confillency,  they  tell 
themfelves  that  he  brought  out  the  year  afterwards 
The  Judgment  0/  Paris,  and,  in  1707,  when  he 
^Kas  in  the  Haymarket,  the  aflbciate  of  Van br ugh, 
his  opera  of  Semele. 

Every  body  knows,  and   every   body  admires 
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The  Way  of  the  JVorld.  Its  playful  fallies,  its  bril- 
liant turns,  its  epigramatic  points,  will  be  the  theme 
of  praife  as  long  as  wit  fhall  be  the  fubject  of  admi- 
ration; but  people  don't  give  orders  to  their  fer- 
vants,  or  talk  about  their  common  affairs  in  bon  mots 
and  epigrams,  or  if  one  or  two  fuch  characters  could 
be  found,  and  it  would  be  proper  to  exhibit  him  for 
the  fake  of  originality,  why  are  all  the  characters  to 
be  witty  alike  ?  Why  is  the  author  always  to  be  on 
the  ftage  and  to  utter  all  the  failles  of  his  brilliant 
imagination  by  the  mouths  of  others,  who,  to  make 
a  dramatic  reprefeutation  perfect,  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  fpeak  for  themfelves  ?  befides  the  cunning 
of  writing  for  the  ftage  is  that  the  dialogue,  how- 
ever witty,  fhould  appear  as  if  it  had  never  been 
written  at  all,  whereas  in  Congreve  it  is  plain  to  be 
feen  that  every  thing  has  not  only  been  written 
but  written  with  effort*.      But  let  us  not  cavil  at 


•  I  cannot  here  refifl  an  iiilination  to  mention  a  thing  that  the  cele- 
brated Butler  wrote,  by  way  of  ridiculing  this  ftyle  of  witty  dia- 
logue, which  was  levelled  at  Etheridge  and  others,  and  may  here 
be  applied  to  Cong  reve.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  Cat  and  Pus» 
on  the  roof  of  a  houfe.  Tom  darts  upon  his  prey  and  the  Lady 
thus  reproves  him :  ^ 

Cat.     Forbear  foul  raviflier  this  rude  addrefs ; 

Canrt  thou  at  once  both  injure  and  carcfs? 
Puss.    Thou  haft  bewitched  me  with  thy  powerful  charms, 

And  I  by  drawing  blood  would  cure  my  harms, 
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CoNOREVE    beacufe   his   plays   do    not   generally 


Cat.     He  that  doth  love  would  fet  his  heart  a  tilt. 

Ere  one  drop  of  his  lady's  (hould  be  fpilt. 
Puss.    Your  wounds  are  but  without,  and  mine  within ; 
You  wound  my  heart  and  I  but  prick  your  (kin; 

And,  while  your  eyes  pierce  deeper  than  my  claws. 
You  blame  th'  eife6l  of  which  you  are  the  caufe. 

I  hurt  to  love,   but  do  n^  love  to  hurt, 
Cat.     That's  worfe  than  making  cruelty  a  fport. 
Puss.    Pain  ismoredear  than  pleafure  wiien'tis  paft. 
Cat.     But  grows  intolerable  if  it  laft. 
Puss.    At  once  I'm  happy,  and  unhappy  too, 

In  being  pleafed,  and  in  difpleafing  you, 
Cat.     Prepollerous  way  of  pleafure  and  of  love. 

That  contrary  to  its  own  ends  would  move ; 

'Tis  rather  hate  that  covets  to  deftroy  ; 

Love's  bufinefs  is  t«  love  and  to  enjoy. 
Puss.    Enjoying  and  deflroying  are  all  one. 

As  flames  deftroy  that  which  they  feed  upon. 
Cat.     Force  is  a  rusjged  way  of  making  love, 
Puss.    What  you  like  beft  you  always  difapprove : 
Cat.     He  that  will  wrong  bis  love  will  not  be  nice. 

To  excufe  the  wrong  he  does,  to  wrong  her  twice. 
Puss.    Nothing  is  wrong  but  that  which  is  ill  meant  j 
Cat.     Wounds  are  ill  cured  with  merely  good  intent. 
Puss.   When  you  miftake  that  for  an  injury 

I  never  meant,  you  do  the  wrong,  not  I. 

But,  while  you  (liflcand  inflame  defire, 

You  burn  and  ftarve  me  in  tlic  felf-fame  fire. 
Cat.     It  is  not  I,  but  you,  that  do  the  hurt. 

Who  wound  yourfelf  and  then  accufe  me  firfl ; 

As  thieves,  that  rob  themfelves,  'twixt  funand  fun. 

Make  others  pay  for  what  themfelves  have  done. 
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pleafe;  let  It  rather  move  our  admiration  even  to 
wonder  that  fo 'young  a  man  (hould  find  fuch  a  mine 
in  himfelf  as  to  be  able  in  five  years  to  dig  out  fiich 
a  clufter  of  brilliants,  and  fuch  brilliants,  that  what- 
ever  labour  it  may  have  coft  him  to  get  at  them, 
they  will  be  ever  a  mod  fplendid  ornament  to  the 
literature  of  that  country  they  adorn. 

Vanbruch,  though  his  abilities  were  confefTedly 
inferior  to  ihofe  of  Congreve,  took,  however  as 
furer  way  to  fiiccecd.  He  exhibited  manners  as 
as  they  are;  and,'  left  the  complicate  plots  which 
had  *bet'n  accuilomed  to  furprize  inftead  of  pleafe 
Englifh  fpecfcrtors,  fhould  preclude  his  fuccefs  as  it 
bad  the  fucceTs  of  Congreve,  he  fimplified  his  by 
a  clofe  attention  to  the  mode  of  fabricating  French 
plays.  MoLiERE  and-DANCouKT  furniihcd  him 
vith  an  inexhaultible  fource  of  materials,  and  it  muft 
be  confefTcd  he  mad.f  .a  notable  ufe  of  them.  It 
cannot  be  faid, .  howeV'er,  that  he  fervilely  copied 
them  for  his  own  mode  of  writing  though  it  had 
little  nerve,  for  dialogue  in  light  comedy,  was  un- 
afFecting  and  eafy,  and  he  had  a  happy  facility  of 
making  his  characters  fpeak  correctly  in  nature 
though  he  kept  tham  to  a  fituation  fufficiently  ele- 
vated  to  nnfwer  all  the  purpofcs  of  an  author  of  re- 
j^utatioD,  I  remember  it  was  remarked  by  the  actors, 
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t 
vhcn  I  was  a  member  of  the  theatre,  that  it  was  eafier 
to  ftudy  Vanbrugh  than  any  man  who  had  ever 
written. 

Vanbrugh,  like  Con gr eve,  got  into  favour 
and  grew  opulent,  but  this  may  be  attributed  more 
to  his  reputation  as  an  architect  than  as  an  author, 
not  that  his  buildings  in  (tone  and  brick  were  made 
of  fuch  durable  materials  as  thofe  fabricks  he  raifed 
upon  paper;  for,  comihg  after  Inigo  Jones  and 
Christopher  Wren,  if  any  thing  were  to  be  faid 
of  hjs  fame  it  would  be  reverfe  of  what  has  been  al- 
ready quoted  of  Augustus.  He  was,  however, 
highly  thought  of  on  this  account  by  the  great  to 
the  material  benefit  of  his  fortune  and  their  immortal 
ridicule.  His  plays  were  produced  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  jR^/iZj^/e,  performed  in  1697.  This  play  is 
completely  a  fequel  to  Cibber's  comedy  of  Love* s 
Lajl  Shifty  or  the  Fool  in  Fajhion,  in  which  that  great 
obferver,  if  not  upon  public  characters,  upon  public 
w'riters,  formed  a  mod  admirable  number  of  Itriking 
effects  from  the  materials  of  former  authors,  ahd 
with  a  laudable  art  and  judgment  managed  fo  that 
his  play  might  fuit  his  acting;  but  he  has  ftill  a 
higher  claim  to  commendation.     He  was  beginning 
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with  great  difccrnment  and  good  fenfe,  to  rcForm 
the  ftage  without  riflving  the  danger  of  appearing  an 
innovator;  for  nothing  can  be  more  moral  than  the 
cataflrophe  of  Love's  Laft  Sh'-ft^  yet  Etheridge, 
and  other  difiuliite  writers  furnifhed  the  materials ; 
but,  though  I  fliall  hereafter  have  plenty  of  op- 
portunity to  examine  this,  I  conceived  it  neceffary 
to  fay  fo  much  at  prefent  as  there  would  have  been 
an  awkwaidnefs  in  examining  a  fequel  without  no- 
ticing fomething  of  the  fubject  on  which  it  was 
founded. 

IfCiBBER  in  his  play  endeavoured  to  fafliion 
the  ftage  into  fomething  like  decency,  Vanbrugii 
fcemed  determined  to  kick  down  the  foundation  of 
this  trembling  fabric;  for  nothing  can  be  more  li- 
centious than  the  i^<?/^j&/e.  Gibber  brings  a  man 
to  realbn,  to  happinefs,  and  his  family;  but  Van- 
brugh  thinks  it,  a  fcandal  to  polite  manners  to 
leave  him  there,  and  therefore  undoes  all  the  praife- 
worthv  work  for  which  the  other  claims  fo  laudablv 
to  be  commended;  as  if  it  was  a  difgrace  to  a  man 
of  the  wotld  to  be  honourable.  There  is,  however 
a  wonderful  fucceJion  of  pleafantry  and  neatnefs  in 
this  play,  but  fo  much  the  worfe,  for  witticii'm  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  vice  and  immorality. 

The  Provoked  Wife,  performed  in  1697,  is  an- 
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Other  play  of  the  fame  licentious  call ;  but  it  abounds 
ill  fuch  plcafantry  arid  is  fo  full  of  natural  and  irre- 
fiftible  humour  that  to  this  moment,  whenever  there 
has  been  an  actor  capable  of  fuftaining  the  character 
of  Sir  John  Brute,  the  public  have  unaccountably 
conCented  to  overlook  the  fhameful  and  fcandalous 
conduct  of  Lady  Brute,  who  not  only  /eems  de- 
lighted that  her  huft)and  fhould  give  her  a  wordly 
reafon  for  making  him  a  cuckoJd,  which  ought  to 
have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  all  provocation,  but 
is  a  commode  and  pliant  inRrument  to  the  fedaciion 
of  her  niece.  There  are  many  other  glaring  ob- 
jections to  this  play  even  now;  but,  as  it  Itood 
originally,  it  was  indeed  mod  fliockingly  revolting, 
particulajly  the  fcene  where  Sir  John  Brute  dil'- 
guifed  himfelf  like  a  clergyman  the  better  to  bc-at 
the  watch  and  bam  the  jufHce  of  peace,  which 
fcene  Voltaire  with  his  ufual  want  of  candour 
gives  as  a  pattern  of  Englifli  comedy.  A.s  hov\^- 
cver,  we  have  had  no  Sir  John  Brute  (ince  Gar- 
rick,  convulfed  the  audience  with  his  incomparable 
performance  of  that  parr,  it  has  refied  ever  fince  in 
perfect  tranquility,  and  1  think  it  is  very  probable 
that  it  is  now  in  its  laft  deep*. 

;  •  This  play,  and  Lonje  for  Loiie,  Colher  mod  feverely  cen- 
fiired  in  his  Strictures  on  the  Stage,  not  with  equal  propriety  b>  tlie 
by,  for  though  it  has  been  faid,  and  I  am  afraid  too  tryjy,  that  whaH- 
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jEfop  performed  in  1697.  This  comedy  was 
made  into  two;  why  it  is  impofTible  to  tell,  for  it 
was  ill  ( nough  received  when  it  firft  appeared.  It 
is  completely  formed  on  Boursault's  two  plays, 
the  merits  of  which  we  have  examined,  and  if  we 
have  feen  that  a  perpetual  repetition  of  the  fables, 
however  excellent,  tired  a  French  audience  at  the 
time  declamation  was  the  deiiglit  of  that  people, 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  reception  it  met  with  on 


ever  wit  Congrevt  might  have  hnd  in  his  writings  he  had  little 
virtue,  yet  there  is  lefs  of  that  oy^en  unpardonable  profligacy  than 
there  is  in  Vanb?vgh,  and  this  is  proved  by  Collier's  being* 
obliged  to  ftrain  points  whenever  he  came  to  reprobate  Cong  re  vf, 
whereas  li'S  reprobation  was  too  obvious  and  too  merited  when  he 
fought  for  opportunities  in  Vanbrugh  Speaking  of  Ltyve for  Loi'e , 
he  inftances  two  fpeeches  as  a  ridicule  of  liie  fcripture,  which  con- 
ftruct^ion  they  certainly  will  not  bear.  Says  Sir  Sampfon  Legend, 
**  Sampfon  is  a  good  name  ;  your  Sampfons  uvre  ftrong  dogs  from 
**  the  beginning."  "  Very  true,"  anfwerii  Angelica,  "but  if  you 
**  recollect,  the  flrongcfl  of  that  name  pi;Uedan  old  houfe  over  his 
**  head."  "  Here,"  fays  Collier,  "  you  liaveihe  Icripture  bur- 
**  Icfqued  and  Sampfon  once  more  brought  into  the  houfe  of  Dagon 
*'  to  make  fport  for  the  Philiftines."  Is  this  any  thing  like  truth  > 
Not  at  .ill.  Angelica  cannot  help  laughing  at  the  idea  that  an  old 
man  (hould  have  the  courage  to  undertake  a  young  wife  and  by  this 
obvious  remark,  fo  far  froip  ridiculing  the  fcripture,  (he  only  laughs 
at  Sir  Sampfon,  who  ever  thinks  a  man  irreligious,  who  fays  "  he  is 
**  as  poor,  or  as  patient  as  Job."  .  Mr.  Collier  is  m.ore  fupportable 
when  he  reprobates  Vanerugh  for  irreligion  in  introducing  a  rake 
who  afi'umes  the  character  of  a  clergyman,  and  who  gets  drimk  and 
bullies  the  watch. 
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the   Englifh   ftage,  efpecially  as  it  was  according  to 
cuilom  crammed  with  licentioufnefs. 

The  Filgrim<,  1700,  was  an  alteration  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  play,  but  though  brought 
forward  with  Dry  den's  Secular  Mnfqiie,  and  a  Pro- 
logue and  Epilogue  alfo  by  him,  which,  however, 
neither  mentions  the  play  nor  the  occafion  of  its 
revival,  it  had  but  little  fuccefs.  The  Falfe  Friend 
1702.  This  comedy  is  faid  to  have  had  fuccefs 
but  it  does  not  feein  to  have  kept  the  (lage,  and 
indeed  it  has  very  little  to  recommend  it. 

The  Confederacy,  1705,  is  a  comedy  of  another 
(lamp ;  it  is  built  on  an  excellent  ground  work,  and 
though  full  of  intrigue  is  lefs  exceptionable  on  the 
fcore  of  indelicacy  than  any  of  this  authors  pro- 
ductions. I  confider  it  very  nearly  as  a  perfect  co- 
medy, and  for  this  I  fhould  give  my  reafons  were  it 
not  that  it  would  be  only  repeating  the  public  de- 
cifion,  which  has  clearly  proved  that  it  never  has 
ceafed,  and  probably  never  will  ceafe  to  be  a 
popular  favourite. 

The  Miftakc  is  a  play  of  great  merit.  It  was 
originally  performed  in  1706,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently revived.  The  quarrels  of  the  lovers  and 
their  fervants  are  in  that  way  inimitable.     It  were 
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pity  inflead  of  keeping  up  the  confequence  of 
meritorious  writers  by  allining  their  productions  viih 
fuiiable  alterations  according  to  times  and  circum- 
ftances,  that  plays  of  this  value  fliould  be  cui  down 
to  farces;  which,  in  this,  the  M^^/ir,  and  many  other 
jnftances,  have  prevailed  to  the  difgrace  of  the  the- 
atre. Thefe  plays,  The  Cuckold  in  Conceit,  and 
Squirt  Trelool)\  which  are  Molikue's  Cocu  Im- 
aginaire,  and  hbnfitur  Pourccaiigfm^y  make  up  the 
works  of  Vanbrugh,  except  The  Country  Hufe^ 
which  is  almofl  veihaiini  from  Dan  court's  Maifon 
At  Campagne^  and  Ihe  Journey  to  London^  w!:iich 
was  left  unfinifhcd  and  afterwards  made  into  The 
Provcked  llvJbanJ  by  CmaER. 

We  now  come  to  Far^juhak,  a  man  greatly 
ellccmcd  as  a  gentleman,  and  canefTtd  as  a  writer. 
He  fiift  went  on  the  H^gej  but  having  the  misfor- 
tune to  wound  a  pei  former  in  a  tragedy  by  iifmg  a 
fword  iiiftead  of  a  foil,  he  rclinquiflied  that  pro- 
feflion.  WiLKS,  however,  who  knew  his  talents^ 
advifed  him  to  write  for  the  {lj;ge,  and  in  return 
Farquhar  made  his  friend  the  herj^,  of  his  pieces, 
which,  however,  he  is  faid  to  have  drawn  as  portraits 
of  hirnfelf,  having  got  a  commidlon  in  the  army, 
-^nd  being  a  y()ui>gn)an  greatly  eReemed  by  the  gny 
vorld;  young,  volatile,  and  wild,  but  polifl^icd,  icn- 
lible,  and  honourable. 
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The  excclTive  fenfibility  to  which  Farquhah. 
^va,s  a  facritice  impeded  him  perhaps  from  confider- 
ing  his  wriiings  To  maturely  as  he  ought  to  have 
flojie*;  but  there  is  yet  enough  in  them  to  {hew  that 


•  Poor    Farqj'^iar,  fearing  rlie  conrequences  of  poverty  and 
dependence,  gave  out  that  lie  wifhed  to  marry  a  woman  of  fortune. 
A  lady  who  had  fallen  violertiy  in  love  with  him,  but  who  had  no 
fortune,  palled  lirrlelf  upon  him  for  a  woman  of  confiderable  pro- 
perty.    He,  having  too  much  lionour  to  be  fcrupulous  upon  (o  de- 
lica'c  an  occafion,  without  examining^rent  rolls  or  title  deeds,  mar- 
ried her  and  was  heartily  chajiiincd  at  his  difappointment,  without  . 
♦lie  power  hovyever  of  upbrai<iing  her  as  tlie  author  of  it  who  loved 
Kim  tenderly,  and  made  him,  at  Tea  ft  in  attention  and  folicitude,  <i 
rnoft  valuable  wife.     His  next  object  was  to  take  fome  other  means 
of  rendeting  h  mfelf  and  his  fam'ly  independent ;   for  which  purpofe, 
by  the  advice  of  a  nobleman  in  power,  he  fold  his  commillion  for  a 
jrefent  fupply  under  a  promife  that  he  Ihould  be  fpeedily  provided 
for,  which  was  all  lie  got' from  my  Loid.     His  family  encreafed,  and 
inftead  of  being  in«'.ependent,   he  got  e\'ery  day  more  and  more  in- 
volved.   This  fo  completely  conquered  his  mind  that,  unable  to  bear 
thepoverry  which  he  had  always  dreader!,  and  hurt  to  death  lo  feean 
amiable  wife,  in  whom  he  now  delighted,  and  a  growing  family  in 
want  and  difl:ref>,  his  wretchedntfs  fixed  upon  him  a  lingering  de- 
cline  which  finiflied  him  before  he  was  thirty.     During  his  illncfs  he 
wro'.e  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  and  witii  an  equanimity  of  temper  which 
had  never  for  a  moment  dcferted  him,  he  predicted  that  he  fl-.ould 
die  before  the  run  of  it  vvas  over,  which  actually  happened.  Among 
his  papers  was  found  tbe  folluwitig'letter  to  his  friend  Wilks. 

"  Dear  Bob, 
"  I  have  nut  any  thing  to  leave  thee,  to  perpetuate  my  memorv, 
*'  but  two   helplefs  girls ;    look  upon  tlicm  fometimes  and  thmk 
**  of  him  who  was  to  liie  laft  moment  of  his  lit*;,  thine. 

"  G.  Farquhar  " 
Thiitruft  WiLKS  faithfully  ftdfillcd  by  procuring  benefits  for 
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lie  had  great  reqiiintes  as  a  dramatic  writer,  for  his 
plots  are  ingenius  and  original,  his  characters  are 
natural  and  unaffected,  and  his  manners,  though 
common  and  obvious,  are  never  trite  or  vulgar. 
Thus  his  comedies  always  give  rational  pleafure, 
but  feldom  excite  ftrong  admiration;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  lived  as  independently 
as  CoNGREVt  and  Van  BRUGH*,  and  had  not  been 
cut  off  prematurely,  he  would  have  given  more 
original  proofs  of  his  talents  as  a  complete  dramatic 
writer  than  either  of  ihofe  authors;  fince  in  what 
he  has  left  the  management  is  more  judicious,  the 
nature  more  faithful,  and  the  faults  more  venial. 

Far QU bar's  firft  play  was  Love  and  a  Bottle.  It 
came  out  in  1699,  at  which  time  he  was  twenty-one. 
The  ftage  at  that  lime  knew  nothing  but  licentiouf- 
nefs,  and  therefore  he  confidered  it  as  incumbent  on 
him  to  draw  fuch  a  character  as  Roebuck ;  which> 
after  all  is  much  better  as  to  nature,  force,  and  fpiric 
than  almofl  any  thing  that  had  then  appeared,  or, 
perhaps,  that  has  appeared  fince.  The  fuccefs  of 
this  play  encouraged  Farquhar  to  go  on,  and,  in 
1700,  the  Jubilee  year,  he  produced  The  Conjlant 


his  friend's  family;  but  this  did  biit  little,  for  Mrs.  FAR<yTHAiC 
died  not  long  after  her  hufband  in  indigent  circumftances,  and  hiV, 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  alive  in  the  year  1764,  were  oblij| 
to  tab.Tiit  to  drudgery  for  a  maintenance. 
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Couple,  which  play  had  a  run  of  fifty-three  nights  the 
firfl.  feafon,  and  has  had  almoft  innumerable  repeti- 
tions. This  play  is  fo  well  known  that  it  is  ufelefs 
to  fay  any  thing  here  of  its  merits.  The  corro- 
borated determination  of  the  public  ij>  the  tefl:  of 
truth  which  has  ever  been  and  muft  ever  be  in 
its  favour. 

Sir  Harry  Wildair  is  a  fequel  to  the  Conjiant 
Couple,  and,  like  fequels  in  general,  inferior  to  the 
original.  Characters  that  are  worked  up  ihould  be 
let  alone.  In  thefe  pieces  the  parts  were  admirably 
performed.  It  is  faid  that  not  even  the  fmallefl: 
idea  has  been  conveyed  of  Sir  Harry  Wildair  fince 
WiLKs  and  Norris,  ever  after  appearing  in  this 
play,  was  called  Jubilee  Dicky.  The  Incovjidiit  is  a 
play  of  intrinfic  merit.  It  appeared  in  1702.  The 
plot  is  very  fimilar  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Wild  Goofe  Chafe^  and  the  circumftance  of  the 
treachery  againft  Mirabel  in  the  houfe  of  the  Cour- 
tezan is  faid  really  to  have  happened  to  Farquhar. 
The  characters  are  admirably  drawn,  and  of  this 
piece  it  may  be  faid  in  common  with  many  others, 
that  whenever  the  theatre  ha^s  found  actors  for  the 
play,  the  play  has  always  received  applaufe  from  the  , 
public.     The   Sta§e  Coach,   produced  in  1705,  is  a 
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pleafant  trifle,  which  was  performed  as  a  farce,  and 
in  which  Farqohar  was  afTiHed  by  Moldeaux., 

The  Recruiting  OJtcer  alfo  came  out  in  1705, 
and  it  was  written,  as  we  are  told,  on  the  fpot  where 
its  author  laid  the  fcene  of  action,  whv  was  himfelf 
at  that  lime  on  a  recruiting  party,  and  therefore  had 
an  opportunity  of  painting  his  portraits  from  nature* 
In  which  tafk  he  has  fucceeded  completely  as  the 
world  will  bear  me  teflimony.  For  Captain  Plume 
he  is  faid  to  hav€  looked  in  the  glafs ;  and,  in  the 
reft,  at  the  perfons  who  furrounded  him,  Juftice 
Ballance  has  been  acknowledged  for  a  character  of 
worth  and  properly  who  lived  at  that  in  time  Shrop- 
shire, and,  in  gratitude  for  the  hofpitaliiy  he  re- 
ceived from  that  gentleman  and  his  friends,  he  dedi- 
cates his  play  to  all  friends  round  the  Wrekin. 
This  play  is  fo  well  known  that  it  is  intruding  to  en- 
large upon  it,  I  fliall  therefore  fay  that  there  will  be 
a  dearth  not  only  of  actors  but  of  public  tafte  if  it 
ever  fhould  be  excluded  from  the  theatre. 

The  Twin  Rivals,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  bed 
and  mo  t  regular  of  all  this  author's  works,  was  per- 
formed in  1706.  This  judgment  appears  to  be  fal- 
lacious, and  though  there  are  ftrong  traits  of  merit, 
perhaps  taken  in  one  fenfe  ftronger  than  any  thing  in 
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Farquhar,  yet  you  niifs  a  great  deal  of  the  negli- 
gent eafe  in  which  the  mind  is  fo  fond  of  fporting 
with  this  author.  To  detect  villany  and  impofuion 
docs  not  feem  to  be  fo  much  in  his  way  as  to  reward 
honefty  and  frankncfs.  Teague  is  well  drawn,  fo 
is  Mrs.  Midgnight.  but  it  is  almoft  cenfure  to  be  ob- 
liged to  praife  in  pencils ;  and,  even  if  Aristotle 
himfelf  could  upon  thefe  occafions  ftep  forward  and 
do  us  the  kindncfs  to  regulate  our  theatres  for  us,  he 
vould  preach  to  little  purpofe  againft  fuch  (lerling 
arguments  as  an  applauding  public  and  a  well  hlled 
treafury.  At  the  fame  time  let  me  remark  that  trea- 
furies  may  be  filled,  and  audiences  may  applaud 
without  the  fmalle II  worihy  inducement,  but  1  am 
now  fpeaking  of  plays,  not  puppet  fhews. 

The  Stratagem  came  out  in  1707.  When  we 
confider  that  this  comedy  was  began  and  completed 
in  fix  weeks,  during  which  time  the  author  lay  as  it 
-were  on  his  death  bed,  it  is  impofhble  to  deny,  had 
health  and  a  longer  life  been  permitted  him,  that 
Farquhar  mult  have  reaped  very  brilliant  repu. 
lation  as  a  dramatic  writer.  This  play  is  a  mod 
pleafing  and  interelting  reprefentation  of  human 
manners,  and  has  that  peculiar  felicity  in  common 
with  moft  of  this  author's  works  of  contrafting  the 
elegant  and  the  limple  with  the  commoR  and  ihq  i;^- 
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miliar,  without  injury  to  either;  but  as  there  t« 
fcarcely  a  theatre  in  the  kingdom  where  various 
Arc'iers,  Scrubs,  Bonifaces,  and  Cherries,  have  not 
fretted  their  hour,  it  would  be  only  intrulion  to  re- 
mark any  thing  further  on  this  fprightly  and  enter- 
taining comedy.  1  (hall,  therefore,  clofe  this  article 
by  faymg  that  thefc  poets  were  a  triumvirate  that 
greatly  ornamented  the  fhort  period  in  which  they 
■wrote  ;  and  that  to  exam'ne  ihem  how  you  may,  it 
■will  be  difficult  to  know  how  to  give  a  preference. 
Con CK EVE  went  for  wit,  Van br ugh  for  humour, 
and  Farquhar  for  nature,  not  that  there  was  an 
exclulion  of  nature  from  either  of  the  others,  but 
CoNGRkVE*s  nature  was  fine,  elegant,  diftant,  and 
felf  important,  you  admired  but  had  no  inclination  to 
approach;  Vanbrugh*s  nature,  which  was  gay, 
thoughtlefs,  extravagant,  and  unworthy,  you  laughed 
at  but  could  not  approve;  but  the  nature  of  Far- 
QUHAR  which  you  law  every  day  in  life,  and  which 
rationally  made  up  the  molt  laudable  of  your  re- 
laxations, you  naturally  felt  and  cheriflied. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ROWE,  STEELE,  AND  MRS.  CENTLIVRE. 


Of  thofe  dramatic  writers,  at  this  period,  whofe  la- 
bours were  celebrated  in  tiieir  own  time,  and  have 
reached  with  reputation  to  ours,  Rowe  Steele, 
Mrs.  Centlivre,  and  Gibber,  deferve  particular 
mention.  Gibber,  however,  involving  in  his  the- 
atrical hiftory  a  number  of  interelts,  and  being  re- 
markable as  well  for  his  management  as  his  writing 
and  acting,  jfhall  occupy  the  next  chapter  by  him- 
felf;  and,  in  the  intermediate  time,  we  will  examine 
the  others. 

RowE,  wbofe  dramatic  reputation  Hands  merit, 
orioufly  high  with  but  iew  of  the  great  and  fplendid 
requilites,  was  one  of  thofe  writers  who  went  more 
for  delight  and  inftruction  than  elevation  and  aflo- 
nifhment ;  a  fpecies  of  merit  that  confers  a  great  pub- 
lic obligation,  fmce  goodnefs,  with  all  its  beauty,  is 
more  captivating  and  dignified  in  the  garb  of  un- 
affected truth  than  tricked  out  in  all  the  frippery  of 
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fubtilty  and  fophiflry.  In  other  words,  the  Oage 
was  defigncdfor  all  auditors,  and  all  auditors  fed 
and  underftand  Rowe;  perhaps'not  fo  immediaffly 
as  Otway,  but  the  effect  is  more  lading,  becaufe 
the  fentiment  is  not  fo  alluring  as  rir.prcflive. 

Rowe  was,  properly  fpeaking,  a  tragic  wrircr, 
his  attemps  at  comedy  having  been  very  weak  and 
difreputable.  Like  mod  mailers  of  their  art,  he 
took  liberties  with  his  fubject,  fancying,  probably, 
ihat  an  Englifh  author  had  as  good  a  r  ght  to  (uppofc 
himfelf  qualified  for  conRructing  a  play  as  i>  Gicek. 
critic.  This  has  now  and  then  offended  a  few  faij- 
dious  cavillers  who  have  fallen  foul  of  hiin  ft  ;  his 
frequent  broaches  of  the  unities;  and  it  mud  be 
confeffed  that  it  had  been  better  in  Rowe,  or 
even  in  Shakespeak,  if  the  fcene  of  action  had 
never  been  interrupted  dtning  the  continuation 
of  any  one  act,  as  this  violation,-  as  doctor  John- 
son very  fenfibly  obferves,  is  to  add  more  acts  to 
the  play,  every  act  being  a  portion  of  buhnefs 
tranfactevi  without  interruption;  and  this,  by  the' 
■way,  defines  every  play  confhucted  by  the  rules  of 
Aris-totle,  to  be  a  piece  of  one  act;  but  let  us 
examine  his  plays  and  we  fhall  find  that,  however 
he  might  have  been  deficient  in  point  of  regularity 
ds  a  dramatic  writer,  he  well  knew  the  more  woiihy 
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fart  of  that  occupation  of  conveying  plcafurc  and 
iiijprovemcnt. 

The  Ambitious  St^'pinother  was  brought  forward 
in  1700.  The  ftory  is  evidently  taiccn  from  the 
eflablifliment  of  Solomon  on  the  Throne,  by  Ba- 
th esheb  a,  Zadack  the  prielt,  and  Nathan  the 
prophet,  the  particulars  of  which  inay  be  {^tn  in  the 
firfl  Book  of  Kings.  Theie  is  an  originality  and  a 
flrength  in  the  language  of  this  play  in  places  that 
RowE  never  afterwards  exceeded.  The  dialogue 
feetvvcen  Mcmon  and  Magas  is  defervedly  cele- 
brated. It  ferved  for  the  ground  work  oi 'Tamerlane 
end  Bajazet,  but  boads  confiderable  fuperiority,  as 
it  is  more  natural  and  unaffected,  and  therefore 
more  foHd  and  convincing.  Garrick  revived 
this  play  in  1758,  bi't.  it  had  not  the  fuccefs  he 
expected. 

Tans€rlaney  originally  performed  in  1702,  is  a 
tragedy  more  univerlally  known  and  celebrated  by 
its  having  been  written  to  ferve  a  temporary  and 
popular  purpofe  than  by  any  fuperiority  it  has  a 
right  to  claim  over  the  other  plays  of  Kowe.  All 
that's  moral  and  amiable  is  thrown  into  the  character 
of  Tamerlane,  who  is  the  reprefentative  of  King 
William,  all  thai  is  tyrannic  and  deieiiible  is  givcu 
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to  Bajazet,  who  fits  for  Louis  the  fourteenth;  but 
ihe  flattery  is  fo  grofs,  and  the  flander  fo  malignant, 
that  compliment  is  loft  in  adulation,  and  feverity  is 
blunted  by  the  want  of  candour,  like  the  white  and 
ihe  black  fpirit  in  an  Oriental  Tale;  one  fo  per- 
mits all  the  mifchief,  and  the  other  is  fo  unable  to 
prevent  the  good,  the  hero  is  alternately  happy  and 
miferable  through  the  ftory,  and  thus,  by  being  no 
more  obliged  to  his  guardian  angel  than  his  tor- 
mentor, the  purpofes  of  morality  are  defeated. 

The  public  have  certainly  upon  popular  grounds 
greatly  admired  this  play;  and,  in  favour, of  many 
admirable,  moral  and  patriotic  fentiraerus  it  contains, 
have  pafled  over  the  whining  egotifm  of  Tamerlane, 
and  the  empty  fury  of  Bajazet;  but  the  critics  with 
more  fenfe  and  lefs  fpleen  than  their  cuftom  have 
marked  it  as  a  catching  rather  than  a  meritorious 
effort  of  genius,  calculated  to  furprize  the  imagi- 
nation, but  incapable  of  penetrating  the  mind,  and 
gratifying  the  underftanding. 

Taken  as  a  hiftorical  fact,  Rov^^e  has  been  egree- 
gioufly  wrong;  for  Tamerlane,  fo  far  from  poflfefling 
refined  manners  and  tranfcendant  virtues,  is  repre- 
Rniedas  a  barbarous  and  mercilefs  conqueror,  and 
^Hie  only  contention  between  him  and  Bajazet,  upon 
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his  principle,  ought  to  have  been  who  might  ravage 
inoft  countries  and  practifc  the  horrors  of  war  with 
all  its  defolation  to  the  moft  fanguinary  degree  of 
perfection.  It  would  in  this  point  of  view,  have 
been  more  juft  to  have  imagined  heroes  and  given 
ihem  the  qualities  of  William,  and  Louis;  but 
perhaps  Ro\v£  fancied  the  mode  he  took  better 
policy,  and  that,  when  his  play  fhould  have  loft  that 
part  of  its  attraction  which  related  to  its  refemblancc 
between  the  Englifh  and  French  monarchs,  it  might 
yet  be  received  as  a  picture,  whether  true  or  falfe, 
i^f  the  wars  of  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet, 

The  Fair  Penitent^  brought  out  in  1 703,  is  a  tra, 
gedy  of  much  more  confequence  to  the  reputation 
of  an  author  than  Tamerlane.  It  exhibits  a  domeftic 
calamity,  and  one  of  that  particular  kind  which  is 
not  the  lefs  affecting  for  being  but  too  frequent.  It 
is  fo  correctly  in  nature  that  if  it  has  a  fault  it  is  that 
vice  is  reprefented  in  too  alluring  a  garb  in  Lo- 
thario, and  that  Califta  feels  more  anger  than  fhame, 
more  indignation  from  detection  than  compunction 
from  guilt.  This  certainly  injures  the  intereft  and 
weakens  the  moral. 

There  arc  more  radical  faults  in  '\%>^    The  play 
YOt.  IV.  ^  P 
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is  fini filed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act,  and  the  dif- 
trelN  fell  bv  the  innocent  ivS  Urongerthan  would  na- 
turallv  grow  out  of  the  compaflion  due  to  the  guilty; 
but  it, is  ncvcrrhelefi  k  play  of  uncommon  beauty 
and  merit;  and.  as  thefe  difcriminations  are  too 
nice  for  general  cniicilm.  the  iaiisfaction  the  public 
receive  fiom  it  is  honourable  to  the  author  and  cre- 
ditable 10  themfelves.  It  is  Icfs  neceflary  to  expa- 
pauate  on  the  great  va'iety  of  admirable  dramatic  re- 
quihteN  ihe  Fair  PenHevt  contains,  as  they  are  felt 
by  every  heart,  and  coiifirmed  by  every  judgement. 

The  Biter  J  brought  out  in  1705,  was  Rowe*s 
only  attempt  at  comedy;  for,  when  he  found  in 
fpight  of  his  own  opinion  of  his  piece,  which  went 
fo  fdt,  as  we  are  told,  as  to  make  him  expofe  him- 
f  If  by  (itting  in  the  houfe  and  laughing  while  the 
reft  of  the  audience  were  hilfing  and  hooting,  he  had 
the  good  fenfe,  however  he  might  find  it  laudable 
to  ridicule  biters,  not  to  be  bit  afterwards  himfelf 
by  any  perverfion  of  his  talents  *. 


•  This  ridicule  of  biters,  or  qiieerers,  or  hoaxers,  or  whatever 
title  under  which  they  may  be  d,ftinguifhed,  was  Cfrtainly  very  fair 
and  has.  been,  trom  Addison's  paper  in  the  Spectator,  to  the  pre. 
fent  time,  pretty  fuccefsfuUy  attempted.  The  circumftance  of 
Rowe's  laughing  in  the  midft  of  a  groaning  audience  is  fomething 
like  a  matter  that  happened  on  the  French  ilage.     The  author  of  a 
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Ulyjfes  was  performed  in  1706,  and  is  a  tragedy, 
though  it  pofTefles  much  merit  in  the  wruing.  not 
well  calculated  for  general  effect.  There  is  fo 
much  of  the  air  of  fable  in  thofe  accounts  handed 
down  to  us  of  ancient  heroes,  that  fubjects  of  this 
nature  are  better  calculated  for  opera  than  for  tra- 
gedy, or  comedy.  If  we  were  to  take  from  thofe 
innumerable  poetic  beauties  contained  m  the  Odyjfey^ 
only  thofe  which  are  probable,  the  pieces  would  be 
too  flerile  for  effect;  and,  if  we  were  to  violate 
probability,  as  a  regular  dramatic  production  it 
would  be  inadmiffable.  Ulyjfes^  therefore,  has  ever 
been  confidered  as  a  hetr(igeneous  production,  con- 
taining poetical  merit,  but  not  enough  wuh  all  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  revive  it,  to  keep 
a  fair  ftand  on  the  ftage. 

piece,  that  was  highly  difapproved,  had  beftowed  orders  very  li- 
berally among  his  friends  to  fupport  his  rickety  production.  Seeing 
however  that  it  was  impoflible  to  allow  any  fhare  of  commendation 
to  the  piece,  they,  bv  degrees,  all  deferted  him  excei"  yne ;  who, 
faithful  to  h;s  promife,  and  yet  open  to  conviction,  was  reduced  at 
laft  to  applaud  and  hifs  at  the  faaie  time  .  •'  What  is  all  this,"  faid 
a  fpectator,  who  fat  near  him,  "  is  it  poflible  you  can  approve  and 
**  difapprove  at  the  fame  time}"  "No,  no,"  fa;d  the  otlier, 
*•  that's  not  the  cafe.  I  know  this  play  is  the  moft  execrable  t!  ing 
*^  that  ever  appeared  before  the  public,  bur  I  came  in  with  an  oilcr 
♦*  and  have  a  great  regard  for  the  author,  and  fo,  that  I  may  neitlier 
**  wrong  him  nor  my  own  judgment,  I  have  ahufed  the  piece  out  of 
♦'  juftice  to  myfelf  till  I  am  hoarfe,  and  clapt  it  to  oblige  him  till 
**  my  hands  we  fore." 
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The  Royal  Convert,  a  tragedy  performed  in  1 708* 
This  play  has  a  confiderable  portion  of  fterling 
merit,  and  is  never  performed  but  it  excites  that 
kind  of  fohd  praife  which  is  highly  honourable  to 
the  reputation  of  an  author.  There  is,  however, 
too  much  of  the  heavinefs  of  Racine  in  it;  too 
much  turgidnefs;  too  much  labour;  and,  as  there 
is  fcarcely  a  paffion  it  difplays  or  incident  it  produces 
that  had  not  been  before  fuccefsfully  treated  and 
thrown  into  affecting  fituations,  however  it  may 
foberly  intereft  the  mind,  it  is  not  well  calculated 
to  roufe  the  feelings. 

RowE  certainly  had  great  expectations  from 
this  play,  and  attempted  to  catch  at  popularity  by 
imitating,  in  his  prediction  of  the  blefTings  of  the 
union,  Sh  akespear's  celebrated  prophecy  in  Henry 
the  Eighth,  of  the  happy  reign  of  Elizabeth;  but 
he  injured  the  jet  of  this  cataftrophe  by  giving  it  a 
religious  turn,  and  his  prophecies  were  too  well  an- 
ticipated to  leave  him  more  than  the  gleanings  of  that 
reputation  of  which  Shakespear  reaped  fo  fair 
a  harvell 

Jane  Shore,  a  tragedy  well  known  and  greatly 
admired,  and  very  defervedly,  by  every  Englifli 
auditor,   was   produced  in  1713;  and,  though  the 
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prcfent  account  of  dramatic  productions  is  intended 
to  extend  as  nearly  as  pollible  to  1708,  as,  except 
one  play,  it  completes  the  career  of  Rowe,  1  fhall 
notice  it  in  this  place. 

With  fome  inadmiflible  variations  from  the 
original  ftory,  this  play  refembles  a  well  known  hif- 
torical  fact,  and  one  of  that  kind  which  mu{l  interest 
every  heart.  A  penitent,  even  though  an  adultreG>* 
under  very  peculiar  circumflances  may  be  forgiven, 
and  never  was  forgivenefs  excited  fo  laudably  as 
here,  but  to  exhibit  a  necelTary  and  falutary  warning, 
and  to  (hew  that  a  woman  who  has  violated  tjie  mar- 
riage bed  may  not,  according  to  the  prefent  faftiion- 
able  definition  of  dramatic'  moral,  triumph,  and  be 
happy,  the  poet  has  made  heaven  divide  the  judg- 
ment by  giving  the  clemency  to  the  hufband  and 
taking  the  juflicc  to  itfelf,  and  thus  Jane  Shore 
receives  pardon  and  dies. 

This  play,  with  all  its  merit,  and  all  the  hold  it 
lias  taken  of  the  public,  has  been  the  fubject  of  per- 
petual criticifm,  and  foine  of  the  ftrictures  of  the 
d'iifercnt  wits  feem  to  have  breathed  more  a  fpiril  of 
envy  than  candour.  Pope  has  been  remarkably  un- 
fortunate. Jane  Shore,  we  are  told,  was  written  in 
•  imitation  of  Suax.£sp£ar,  though  I  dunt  find  the 
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author  has  admitted  this,  and  Pope,  in  the  Art  of 
fmking  in  Poetry,  though  he  afterwards  wrote  Rowe's 
epitaph,  has  this  remark,  "  I  have  feen  a  play,  pro- 
'•  fclTcdly  written  in  the  ftyle  of  Shakespear, 
"  wherein  the  refemblance  lay  in  one  fingle  line, 

**  And  fo  good  w^rrott;/]^  good  mafter  lieutenant." 

Now  it  fo  happens  that  there  is  nothing  like  this  in 
jfane  Shore,  the  line  alluded  to  being  in  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  but  unfortunately  for  the  quoter  it  is  not  cor- 
rectly the  fame,  being, 

**  And  fo  good  morning  good  mafter  lieutenant 


•  » 


*  That  every  faddle  may  be  placed  on  the  right  horfe,  as  this 
remark,  comes  from  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,  it  is  two  to  one 
agatnd  its  being  Pope's,  for,  though  it  has  always  been  given  to  him. 
Swift  and  Arbuthnot  were  partners  with  Pofe  in  that  pro. 
duction;  but,  now  we  talk  of  horfes,  the  fact  itfelf  has  a  relemblance 
to  a  fmall  miftake  of  the  notorious  Mr.  Astley.  When  they  were 
getting  up  a  new  pantomime  fonie  time  ago  at  Covent  Garden  the 
atrc,  it  was  in  contemplation,  among  other  objects  intended  to  re. 
lieve  camels,  elephants,  and  rhinocerofes,  and  calculated,  as  Mr. 
Bayes  has  it,  to  elevate  and  furprize,  to  introduce  fome  horfes  that 
had  been  taught,  like  platoon  firing,  to  kneel,  ftoop,  and  iland. 
For  this  purpofe  an  embalTv'  was  fet  on  foot  and  the  purport  formally 
notified  to  the  only  manager  in  the  world  of  that  docile  animal  the 
horfe.  When  this  great  man  had  correctly  underftood  the  nature  of  the 
demand,  after  a  variety  of  incongruous  and  unintcligible  exclamations, 
occafioned  by  his  indignation  left  his  horfe .  fhould  be  difgraced  by 
a^pe.u"ing  on  the  ftage,  he  vociferated,  "  Here's  your  works! !  Want 
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Other  critics  have  complained  that  probability 
is  grofsly  violated  in  the  breach  of  the  unity  of  time, 
and  it  mud  be  confefled  that  the  ftarving  of  Jane 
Shore  between  the  third  and  the  fifth  acts  of  the 
play  is  a  flrange  irreconc^ilcable  circumRance;  but 
we  muft  take  the  brilliant  with  this  flaw  or  we  can- 
not have  it  at  all,  and  it  were  pity  to  ioofe  that  lullre  it 
really  has  by  perpetually  contemplating  on  a  trifling 
defect.  It  has  alfo  been  objected  that  there  are 
many  florid  fpeeches  utterly  inconfiHent  with  the 
ftate  and  fituation  of  the  dillrefsful  perfonages  who 
fpeak  them,  and  this  is  faid  to  have  been  the  con- 
tinual practife  of  Rowej  but,  to.fliew  that  they 
are  not  all  agreed  on  the  fubject,  one  doctor  fays 
that  "  Alicia  is  a  character  of  empty  noife,  with  no 
*•  refemblance  to  real  forrow  or  natural  to  madnefs," 
another  infills,  that  "  the  interview  between  Jane 
"  Shore  and  Alicia,  in  the  fifth  act,  is  very  affecting, 
t'  and  that  the  madnefs  is  well  painted."  It  hap- 
pens, however,  fortunately  for  the  reputation  of 
RowE,  that  this  play  of  all  others  beft  derives  its 
pretentions  to  favour  from  the  criterion  of  public 
judgement,  and   it  will  conftantly  be  found,  when- 


**  my  horfes  to  manoocer  upon  Common  Garden  ftagc  Why, 
"  damme,  'tis  fcandalous  magnefta.  Sir,  will  Mr.  Makris,  lend 
*'  mc  Mrs.  Siddons  to  fing  in  my  Amphitheatre  \ " 
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ever  it  is    ably    performed,    to    attract    croude^ 
houfes. 

Having  betrayed  myfelf  into  an  infringement  of 
my  plan,  fo  far  as  to  notice  Jane  Shore,  I  Tliall 
now  wind  up  my  account  of  Rowe  by  mentioning 
his  ofily  remaining  dramatic  production,  Lady  Jane 
Grey^  whicli  was  performed  in  1715,  and  was  then 
received,  and  has  ofien  been  repeated,  with  conli- 
derable  fuccefs. 

Mr.  Edmund  Smith,  a  writer  of  reputation, 
and  Banks  furniflied  Rowe  with  fome  hints  for  the 
conftruction  of  this  play,  but  the  Englifh  hiUory. 
and  his  own  judgement  with  more,  and  it  muft  be 
confeffed  there  are  many  pafTages  of  extraordinary 
value  to  be  found  in  it,  particularly  the  fccne  of 
Guildford  and  Jane  Grey  in  the  third  act,  the  re- 
conciliation between  Guildford  and  Pembrcike,  and 
the  fcene  of  Jane  Qrey  before  fhe  mounts  the 
JcafFold. 

Indeed  were  this  play  to  be  judged  according 
to  the  merit  of  its  writing,  its  coultiuction,  and  its 
conduct,  it  is  of  equal  excellence  with  any  other  of 
the  tragedies  of  this  author;  but  hillorical  fub- 
jects  have  never  been  trea,ted  fo  fuccefsfully  as  by 
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Shakes? EAR,  nor  was  it  Rowe's  forte  fo  much  to 
elevate  as  to  intereft,  to  pourtray  public  calamity  as 
to  paint  private  diftrefs.  Upon  this  ground  has 
RowE  eftabliflied  a  reputation,  highly  honourable 
to  himfelf,  and  greatly  valuable  to  the  intereft  of 
the  theatre ;  and,  in  fpight  of  the  high  authorities 
by  which  we  are  taught  to  believe,  he  has  no  merit 
but  the  elegance  of  his  diction  and  the  fuavity  of 
his  verfe,  that  his  characters  are  eafily  drawn,  and 
cafily  acted,  that  he  feldom  moves  either  pity  or 
terror,  and  that,  though  he  delights  the  ear,  he 
rarely  pierces  the  breaft,  I  appeal  to  the  tears  which 
are  conftantly  ftied  at  his  tragedies,  and  to  that  con- 
fequent  criterion  their  continually  holding  a  forward 
fituation  at  the  theatre,  to  contradict  thefe  affertions, 
and  to  (hew  that,  as  impreffive  as  well  as  great  actions 
are  a  forward,  perhaps  the  heft,  drift  of  the  ftage, 
fuch  writers  as  Rowe  and  Otway,  who,  though 
they  do  not  ftep  beyond  the  modefty  of  nature  in 
their  writings,  render  that  modefty  in  its  moft  lovely 
garb,  have  a  claim  to  a  moft  elevated  rank  as  fup- 
porters  and  embellifhers  of  the  drama. 

Though,  according  to  my  plan,  I  cannot  take 
up  Steele  now  as  fully  as  I  have  taken  up  Rowe, 
yet  it  is  proper  to  fpeak  of  that  extraordinary  man 
VOL.  IV.  Q  q 
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in  this  place,  wbofe  ftrange  private  conduct,  and 
meritorious  public  fentiments,  were  fo  continually 
at  variance. 

There  is  a  noble  manlinefs  in  independency  of 
fciind,  and  in  every  character  who  pofleffes  it  there 
mufl  naturally  be  much  virtue;  but  Steele,  who 
certainly  had  this  quality,  gave  it  a  new  turn ;  for  his 
precepts  land  his  practice  were  perpetually  at  va- 
riance; and,  while  his  private  conduct  was  tinctured 
with  vice  and  profligacy,  by  way  of  a  fet  off,  he 
transferred  all  the  virtue  to  his  pen.  This  drew  him 
very  often  into  unplcafant  fcrapes,  for  it  was  natural 
to  believe  thofe  fentiments  infincere,  to  which  his 
actions  condantly  gave  the  lie. 

When  he  wrote  the  Chriftian  Hero^  at  which 
time  he  had  gone  into  the  army  and  cut  himfelf  ofF 
from  the  lucceflion  of  an  eftate  merely  to  indulge  in 
thofe  profligate  propenhties  which  in  that  profellion 
he  nnght  do  without  reftrami,  he  was  of  courfe  ri- 
diculed moft  triumphantly;  but  this,  fo  far  from  al- 
tering bim,  only  ftimulated  his  mind  to  new  exertions 
of  the  fame  extraordinary  kind.  He  fworc  in  com- 
pany, and  moralized  upon  paper,  Hnned  in  the  even- 
ing, and  abl'olved  himfelf  in  the  morning,  and  feemed 
as  if  he  was  determined  intimately  to  know  every 
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fpecics  of  vice  in  order  practically  to  fhew  hi* 
fellow  creatures  how  hideous  it  was,  and  how  care- 
fully it  ought  to  be  avoided  -  and  it  muft  be  averred 
of  him  that  whatever  were  his  follies,  he  never 
proftitured  his  peti  for  the  purpofes  of  venality^ 
or  adulation. 

As  the  hiftory  of  Steele  is  involved  in  that  of 
the  theatre  itfelf,  I  fha'l  leave  what  1  have  to  fay  of 
it  till  1  relate  how  he  came  to  be  a  patentee,  and 
go  into  other  circumftances  connected  with  •  lat 
tranfaction.  In  the  mean  time,  as  his  firft  .aree 
plays  are  within  my  prefent  province,  I  fhaii  look  at 
f  their  refpective  merits. 

The  Funeral,  or  Grief  A  la  Mode,  vras  originally 
performed  in  i6oa,  and  is  a  comedy  of  very  con- 
fiderable  merit.  |ndeed  it  has  fo  many  fterling  and 
original  points  that  it  has  ferved  to  fupply  matenals 
for  many  imitators  iince,  whofe  flimley  pretentions 
to  public  favour,  without  this  auxiliary  help,  would 
have  been  confidered  as  very  flight  indeed.  No- 
thing can  eftablifh  a  better  proof  of  the  admirable 
merit  of  this  play,  both  as  a  work  of  reai  invei.tion 
and  of  true  genius,  than  the  diligence  with  which 
^he  critics  have  attempted,  to  no  purpofe,  to^i^ 
^oyer  that  it  is  not  genuine ;  for  the  plot  and^  the 
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flyle  are  unqueftionably  the  author's  own,  and  the 
laft  is  fo  peculiar,  which  is,  indeed  the  characteriftic 
of  Steele's  writings,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
difficult  to  get  by  heart;  but,  when  attached  to  the 
memory,  nothing  can  be  more  eafy  to  retain. 

The  outline  of  this  play  is  incomparably  fine, 
and  the  characters  are  full  of  variety  ;  every  thing  is 
perfectly  in  nature,  and  the  moral  is  complete.  The 
beil  virtues  are  meritorioufly  rewarded,  and  the  word 
vices  juftly   punifhed.     The   objects  held   up   for 
imitation,  and  dete^ation,  are  generofity,  and  hypo- 
crify,  and  thefe  are   recommended  and  decried  as 
they  branch  into  the  circumftances  that   call  them 
into    action,  from   Campley  to  Trim,  from  Lady 
Brumpton  to   the   Undertaker.     In   fhort  there  is 
more  merit  in  this  play  than   the  world  has  been 
generally  inclined  to  allow ;  and,  though  it  is  never 
performed  without  great  applaufe,  it  has  been  more 
admired  through  thofe  mediums,  one  of  them   in 
particular,  where,  by  the  introduction  of  other  in- 
congruous  circumftances,  more  catching  and  lefs 
valuable,  auditors  have  been  cheated  into  admiration 
without  the  fatigue  of  thinking. 

The  Tender  Hujband,  brought  out  in  1705,  is  not 
fo  good  a  play  as.  the  Funeral,  but  it  has  many 
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beauties   and  much  truth.     Addison,  who  upon 
all  occafioiis  manifefted  a  warm  anxiety  to  appear  a 
kind  of  liter;iiy   patron   to  Steele,  (eems  to  have 
fondly   wiiiicd   the  world  to  have  fet  down  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  merit  of  this  comedy  to  his  affifl- 
ance  ;  but,  to  a  reader  of  difcernment,  nothing  can 
be  more  eufy   than  to  detect  this  palpable  falfity. 
The  ftyle  of  the  two  writers  is  completely  different, 
and    I    thir-k.   there    would    be    little  difficulty   in 
pointing  out  all  the  fquared,  cut,  meafured,  and  di- 
vided papers  in  the  Spectator,  written  by  Addison, 
even    without   the    affiftance    of    Clio,   whereas 
Steele's  ftyle  is  ^rong,  and  diverfified;  it  goes  di- 
rectly for  nervous  effect,  without  the   fmalleft  ap- 
pearance of  fifhing  for  praife.     If  Addison  alTifted 
him  at  all  it  was  probably  with  his  advice,  and  that 
mull  have  injured  the  play;  for  it  is  the  only  dra- 
matic production  of  Steele  that  has  a  caft  of  that 
dull  inhpid  regularity  for  which  Addison  has  been 
fo  much  admired  by  the  French. 

The  Lying  Lover,  performed  in  1704,  is  cer- 
tainly Steele's  weakeft  play,  probably  owing  to 
the  carelefs  negligence  with  which  it  is  written ;  for, 
though  it  mull  be  confefTed  Corneille's  Menteur 
in  fome  degree  furnifhed  the  outline  of  it,  yet  it 
cannot  be  confidered  materially  as  a  plagiary,  be- 
caufe  the  character  of  the  Lyar  is  fair  general  game, 
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and  perhaps  this  author  would  have  treated  it  better 
had  he  not  lazily  adopted  from  another  inftead  of 
fearching  for  iomething  better  in  his  own  mind,  for 
the  Mentew  is  not  Corneille's  bed  play,  nor,  if 
it  were,  did  he  write  comedy  fo  well  as  Steele. 

The  Lying  Lover  was  unfuccefsful,  and  its  author, 
in  confequence,  inftead  of  confidering  this  hint  as  a 
wholefome  admonition,  wrote  no  more  for  the  ftagc 
till  1709.  We  will,  therefore,  leave  him  to  his 
other  purfuits,  one  of  which  gave  the  public  fuffi- 
cient  reafon  to  rejoice  at  his  indifferent  fuccefs  on 
the  ftage;  I  mean  the  Tatkr ;  a  work  replete  with  a 
thoufand  dramatic  requifites,  and  which,  through  a 
perfectly  original  medium,  taught  the  world  to  judge 
with  precifion,  tafte,  and  elegance,  on  interefting 
yet  familiar  manners. 

It  fhould  feem,  after  what  I  have  faid  of  female 
writers,  that  I  fliall  find  fome  difficulty  in  fpeaking 
of  Mrs.  Centlivre;  for,  if  I  allow  her  the  merit 
the  world  has  awarded  her,  I  falfify  my  general 
opinion,  and,  if  I  do  not,  I  defert  that  criterion,  pub- 
lic difcrimination,  which  I  have  every  where  con- 
fented  to  abide  by. 

I  do  not,  however,  find  myfelf  in  any  fuch  pre- 
<licamentj    All  I  have  ever  faid  has  amounted  to  no 
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more  than  that  when  women  lofe  that  female  delicacy 
which  is  their  worthieft  defignation,  and  become 
Saphos  in  writing,  they  may  be  as  well  Saphos 
in  every  other  refpect;  and,  out  of  compliment  to 
the  lefs  outrageous  and  more  lovely  part  of  their 
fex,  I  fliould  have  no  objection  to  diftinguifli  them 
at  once  by  a  neuter  gender*.  But  I  fee  nothing  of 
this  in  Mrs.  Centlivre;  for,  though  fhe  ul'es  Latin, 
French,  and  Spanifh,  in  her  plays,  particulars  which 
have  aftonilhed  fome  of  her  biographers,  and  con- 
vinced them  that  (lie  mud  have  been  a  prodigy  of 
learning,  yet,  as  her  plots  were  generally  borrowed 
from  the  Spanifh  authors,  through  French  tranflators, 
inftead  of  inventing,  fhc  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  qu^ote. 

I  will  not,  however,  deny  that  many  of  her  plays 
poffefs  confiderable  merit,  and  I  am  willing  alfo  to 
confcfs  that  there  is  a  tiercencfs  in  the  remarks  of 
women,  when  they  write  toleiably,  for  nothing  more 
as  to  writing  can  we  allow  Mrs.  Centlivre,  that 
often  hits  familiar  manners  with  great  neatnefs ;  and 
thus  plays  and  letters  have  occauonally  boafted  an 
#■ 

•  I  have  often  thought,  on  confidering  the  well  known  though 
not  very  decent  remark  on  C^sar,  alluding  to  the  profligacy  of  his 
paffions,  which  will  occur  to  all  daffical  men,  that  he  would  have 
xuide  a  good  hufband  for  Sapho, 
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apt  originality  from  the  pens  of  females  which  have 
lent  embellilhment  to  literature,  the  heft  fpecimens 
of  which  will  be  found  upon  the  "whole  in  the  plays 
of  this  lady,  and  the  letters  of  Lady  Wort  ley 
Montague.  Nay,  I  will  go  further,  for  indeed  I 
am  fonder  of  praifing  than  of  blaming,  and  fay  I  have 
remarked  a  thoufand  times  among  intelligent  audi- 
ences, that  the  quickelt  and  mod  infallible  difcri- 
mination  has  made  its  hrft  appearance  among  the  la- 
dies, and  that  their  approbation  has  generally  pointed 
out  the  very  paffages  for  which  an  author  would 
naturally  and  worthily  feel  a  predilection. 

By  this  criterion  then  let  Mrs.  Centlivre  be 
judged.  Sinoe  fhe  has  rifqued  puerility  rather 
than  go  beyond  nature;  fince,  in  matters  of  plot  and 
character,  fhe  has  generally  had  recourfe  to  authors 
of  fterling  ability,  and  been  careful  not. to  injure  or 
lower  the  value  of  their  merit,  for  whenever  fhe  did 
this  file  miferably  deceived  herfelf;  fince  fhe  never 
attempted  to  furprze  the  world  with  any  new  fpe- 
cies  of  logic  to  make  it  appear  that  four  and  four 
make  nine,  but  was  upon  all  occafions  content  with 
taking  nature  as  fhe  found  her,  let  us  honeftly  allow 
the  good  lady,  fince  fhe  would  write,  as  much  praife, 
at  leaft,  for  an  attempt  to  exhibit  men  and  manners 
without  exaggeration,  as  candour  is  willing  to 
award  thofe  females  in  flilts,  who,  through  the  me* 
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dium  of  epithet,  metaphor,  and  figure,  lavifhly  deal 
out  ideas  and  fondly  fancy  they  are  defcribing  the 
"world. 

In  order  to  fee  how  far  her  works  will  bear  out 
thefe  obfervations,  without  examining  into  the  truth 
of  whether  Mrs.  Centlivre  ran  away  from  her 
mother  at  a  tender  age  and  cohabited  at  college 
with  the  celebrated  Anthony  Hammond,  paffing 
for  a  boy,  or  whether  fhe  had  any  ftep  mother  at  all ; 
whether  her  third  hufband  fell  in  love  with  her  as 
flie  was  performing  Alexander  the  Great,  or  whether 
Ihe  ever  performed  on  the  flage  at  all ;  or  in  fliort 
whether  any  of  the  circumftances  relative  to  her  are 
truth,  in  which  her  biographers,  in  their  love  of  truth 
and  candour,  have  comfortably  fet  down  a  ftring  of 
affertions  as  confident  as  thofe  above,  I  fhall  now 
look  into  the  merits  of  thofe  dramatic  pieces,  eight 
in  number,  which  fiie  produced  before  1708. 

None  of  thefe  plays  are  of  that  defcription  which 
gives  the  beft  fecurity  to  Mrs.  Centlivre's  repu- 
tation. The  Perjured  Hujhand^  performed  in  i70(^ 
is  a  tragedy,  and  therefore  totally  out  of  this  lady's 
ftyle  of  writing.  The  theatrical  propenfity  is  ge- 
nerally towards  tragedy  at  ftarting,  whether  in  writing 

vol..  iv»  K  r 
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or  in  acting-  Moft  of  the  Scrubs  have  been  origi- 
nally Richards,  and  the  terror  of  the  bowl  and  dag- 
ger has  ufually  more  attraction  for  inexperienced 
writers  than  the  pleafure  of  the  fock  and  the  raaflv. 
Her  fecond  attempt,  probably  owing  to  the  advice 
of  fome  friend,  was  a  comedy.  It  was  called  Love's 
Contrivance,  and  is  little  more  than  Moliere's  M<?- 
dicin  Malgre  Lui,  which  had  but  little  effect  till  the 
fubject  was,  as  it  ought  to  be,  comprcfl'ed  into  a 
farce  by  Fielding. 

The  Beau's  Duel,  1704,  is  a  flirazy  piece  which 
was  very  litue  noticed  at  firft,  and  is  now  entirely 
forgotten.  The  Stolen  Heirifs  has  the  misfortune 
to  have  been  plunged  into  flill  darker  obfcurity. 
The  Gamejier,  which  came  out  in  1705,  refcued, 
however,'  the  fame  of  its  author  from  that  gloom 
which  the  foregoing  puerile  attempts  had  cad  over 
it.  It  is  a  tranflation  of  the  Dijfipateur  of  Des- 
TOUCHES,  in  which  the  origmal  author,  who  wrote 
with  ftrength,  is  not  injured,  nor  is  the  foundation, 
which  is  pretty  firm,  fliaken.  This  comedy,  there- 
fore, affifled  by  a  prologue  from  Rowe  had  tolera- 
ble fuccefs. 

The  Bajfet  Table,  performed  in  1706,  is  more 
bufy  than  the  Gamejiert  but  lefs  interelling.     It  had 
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weak  pretentions  to  fuccefs,  and  therefore  could  not 
make  its  way  with  any  great  acl /antage,  efpecially 
as  the  Englifh  audience  becanie  at  this  particular 
time  good  dif^riminating  judges.  Love  at  a  Venture^ 
1706,  was  not  performed  in  the  regular  courfe  of 
theatrical  bufinefs,  being  brought  oui  at  Bath.  If 
it  had  a  claim  to  praifc  that  claim  was  never  ratified 
by  the  ted  of  an  appearance  on  a  London  theatre. 
The  Platonic  Lady,  brought  out  in  1 707,  is  another 
iiiftance  of  that  infipidity  that  pervaded  Mrs.  Cent- 
livke's  plays  till  fhe  produced  The  Bujy  Body  ^ 
a  comedy  which  the  actors  predicted  would  be 
damned  though  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  plea- 
fanteft  pieces  on  the  ft  age.  Till  the  examination  of 
that  and  the  remainder  of  this  lady*s  productions, 
J  muft  now  leave  this  fubject  to  look  after  Gibber, 
and  bring  up  my  account  of  inferior  authors  to 
1708;  after  which  I  fliall  go  regularly  on  with  the 
ft*ltq  of  the  ftagc  to  Gar  RICK. 

■jft-L.'.-''-     ■^■■■'-^'     J    Tr'T'V!^    ''"" ' "      «   *w 
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CIBBER. 


As  I  do  not  profefs  to  be  the  regular  biographer  of 
thofe  characters  which  fall  under  my  examination  in 
the  profecution  of  this  work,  I  cannot  of  courfe  fay 
much  of  the  chequered  life  of  Cibber;  a  life  that 
Fielding  has  whimfically  faid  he  feems  to  have 
lived  on  purpofe  to  hava  an  opportunity  of  appo- 
logizing  for;  but,  as  he  has  himfelf  given  an  ample 
account  of  it  in  that  apology,  full  certainly  of  moft 
fulfome  egotifm,  but  nevenhelefs  richly  ftored  with 
interefting  theatrical  information,  and  I  may  with 
ftrict  propriety  notice  all  that  relates  to  the  moft 
active  part  of  his  life,  I  ihall  find  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity of  blending  with  the  public  character  the 
private  man. 

For  this,  however,  I  am  not  quite  ripe.  It  would 
create  little  lefs  than  repetition  to  notice  it  here, 
as  it  fo  completely  blends  itfelf  with  the  ftate  of  the 
ftage  onwards  to  Garrick,  which  I  fhall  fhortly 
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have  occaHon  to  bring  up.  Some  few  general  ob- 
fervations  may  noiwith (landing  be  neceflary,  and  to 
thefe  ai  prefent  I  Ihall  confine  myfelf. 

CiBBER  was  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  a  cha- 
racter of  as  fingular  utility  to  the  theatre  as  any  that 
ever  lived;  for  without  any  extraordinary  inherent 
genius,  by  judgment,  by  art,  by  ingenuity,  and  by 
perfeverance,  he  became  eminent  as  an  actor,  as  an 
author,  and  as  a  manager ;  and  1  think  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  pronounce  that,  in  the  laft  capacity,  Gar- 
rick,  modelled  his  conduct  upon  Gibber's  plan. 

Confcious  of  the  impoffibility  of  attaining  repu- 
tation as  an  author  by  bold  and  genuine  traits  of 
intuitive  genius,  he  contented  himfelf  with  keeping 
within  the  modefty  of  nature,  and  what  he  loft  on  the 
fide  of  fire  and  fpirit,  he  by  this  means  gained  on 
the  fide  of  truth  and  morality.  Thus  when  the 
Anathema  of  Collier  was  fulminated  againft  thofe 
oaks  Dryden,  CoNGREVE,  and  the  reft.  Gibber 
kept  himfelf  as  inofFenfive  and  fecure  as  that  laurel 
with  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  harmlefsly  adorned. 

When  Rich  and  his  partners  were  pulling  and 
tugging  at  the  theatrical  bone  till  they  had  made  it 
all  over  mud  without  fatisfying  their  hunger,  Cia- 
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BER  watched  their  motions ;  and,  finding  at  kngit1> 
ivhere  it  had  been  hid,  wiih  true  lagacity  appro- 
priated it  to  himfelf.  He  faw  the  certain  confe- 
quences  of  thofe  contentions  which  had  convulfed 
the  iheatnca'l  itate,  he  had  himfelf  been  an  advocate 
for  morality,  he  therefore  applied  every  fenfible  and 
effectual  remedy  to  cure  thofe  evils,  and  at  a  time  too 
■when  thev  had  grown  to  the  moft  alarming  height. 
-H-e  faw  tliat  conciliation,  and  not  perverfenefs,  ho- 
mefty,  and  not  chicanery,  were  the  only  means  to 
fave  the  flage ;  and  thefe,  whether  from  principle  or 
intereft  it  does  not  alter  the  argument,  he  fairly  and 
judicioufly  applied;  and,  that  his  affociates  might 
cordially  co  operate  with  his  meafures,  he,  like 
Randolph's  Colax,  fo  accommodated  himfelf  to 
their  feparate  tempers  that  he  not  only,  whenever 
any  difpute  arofe,  reconciled  them  to  one  another, 
but  himfelf  to  both. 

As  an  actor  he  had  a  more  difficult  tafk  to  per- 
form; but  to  him  obftacles  were  incentives.  Na- 
ture, even  according  to  his  own  account,  with  all  his 
egoiifm,  had  denied  him  almoft  every  theatrical  re- 
quiiite  ;  yet  he  found  a  fubllitute  for  all,  and  made 
ftudy,  perfectnefs,  and  judgement,  arreft  as  much 
the  attention  of  the  public  as  others  did  truth,  ele- 
gance, and  nature. 
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It  mill  be  confcfTcd  there  arc  always  characters 
enough  in  which  this  llyle  of  acting  may  be  excr- 
cifed  with  effect;  and,  to  help  this,  he  introduced 
his  Lord  Foppington,  a  part  which  was  certainly  a 
happy  hit  at  extravagant  and  ridiculous  folly.  In 
fhort,  uniting  thefe  three  capacities  in  himfelf,  he  fo 
niadc  his  abilities  in  one  department  fubfervient  to 
the  reft  ;  that,  keeping  the  real  intcrefl  of  the  theatre, 
in  view  upon  the  broad  principle  of  its  ferving  the 
purpofe  of  morality,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
muft  be  confidered  as  meritorioufly  eminent  in  all 
his  departments. 

This  will  as  I  go  on  be  gradually  made  out,  in 
the  mean  time  let  us  examine  his  plays  up  to  1708. 

Lovers  Lajl  Shifty  which  was  performed  in  1696, 
and  which  1  have  already  been  coinpelled  to  (peak 
of  in  my  account  of  The  RdapJ?.  does  is  author 
infinite  credit.  Gibber  had  tha'  fort  of  predilection 
for  the  ftage  which  no  argumciUs,  no  clifcourage- 
ment,  no  difappointment,  however  mortifying,  could 
reftrain.  In  fpight  of  his  furprizinjj  the  actors  and 
the  town  into  a  conviction  that,  however  he  might 
be  unqualified  by  nature  for  an  actor,  he  found  fo 
perfect  a  refource  in  his  good  fenfe  and  hi.s  difcri- 
mination  a,s  to  furraount  al!  difficulties  and  pleafc  by 
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an  appeal,  if  not  to  the  fenfes,  at  leaft  to  the  under- 
fiandings  of  his  audience  ;  I  fay,  in  fpight  of  this, 
his  companions  would  not  by  any  means  allow  his 
claim  to  any  rank  in  his  profefTion.  and  they  even 
connived  at  his  ruin,  when  an  unexpected  occafioa 
put  the  part  of  Fondle  wife  into  his  hands  in  Con- 
or eve's  play  of  the  Old  Bachelor.  Their  words 
were,  "  If  the  fool  has  a  mind  to  blow  himfelf  up 
*'  at  oncCj  let  us  even  give  him  a  clear  (lage  for  it." 

Knowing  completely  thus  circumftanced  what  to 
do,  and  finding  that  while  Powell  was  imitating 
Betterton,  he  fhould  gain  upon  the  public  by 
imitating  Dogget,  he  continued  to  get  fo  ftrong  a 
hold  of  their  favour  that  it  was  decided  from  that 
moment  that  though  he  was  a  peculiar  actor  he  had 
certainly  confiderable  merit.  The  difficulties  how- 
ever thrown  in  his  way  by  his  brethren  were  not 
eafy  to  furmount,  efpccially  as  they  fo  far  had  reafon 
on  their  fide  as  to  object  to  acting  which  derived  all 
its  effect  from  labour  and  art. 

In  confcquence  of  thefe  obftacles  which  rcpre- 
fented  that  there  was  no  character  already  written  in 
his  way  he  was  compelled  to  write  a  character  for 
himfelf,  and  to  all  thefe  circumltances  Gibber  cer- 
tainly had  great  obligations.     Indeed  when  an  en- 
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vied  public  man  is  ftimulated  to  ftrctch  his  genius 
and  put  out  its  ftrength  at  all  points  to  manifeft  its 
excellence  and  power  he  is  generally  the  better  for 
it  as  long  as  he  lives,  for  he  furprizes  hirafelf  into 
a  conviction  of  latent  merit  which  he  little  fufpected 
he  ever  poffeffed,  and  which  perhaps  would  never 
have  fhewn  itfelf  had  it  not  been  by  fuch  ad- 
ventitious circumftances  called  fo  forcibly  into 
action. 

Wound  up  to  the  neceffity  of  providing  for  his 
reputation  as  an  actor,  and  bound  more  ferioufly  to 
beware  that  in  the  added  capacity  of  author  he  did 
not  experience  a  irreparable  fall,  more  than  com- 
mon exertion  became  indifpenfibly  requilite;  he, 
therefore,  worked  himfelf  up  to  the  proper  pitch  and 
ftampt  a  reputation  in  both  lights,  which  was  never 
afterwards  denied  him.  The  great  trait  of  Lcve's 
JLaJi  Shift  is  the  moral  foundation  on  which,  with 
confummate  good  fenfe,  efpecially  confidering  the 
time  when  it  was  written.  Gibber  conftructed  this 
play,  and  which,  in  fpight  of  the  unnatural,  and  in- 
deed impofiible  circumftance  of  a  man's  making  love 
to  his  wife  and  not  knowing  her,  obtained  for  it  a 
permanent  reputation.  It  might  however  eafily 
have  been  perfect,  Mrs.  Lovelefs  might  have  paffed 
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for  a  foreign  Courtizan,  which  would  have  been  a 
complete  difguife  and  have  thrown  a  out  better  lure. 
It  muft  however  be  allowed,  and  time  has  proved  the 
truth  of  the  aflertion,  that  Lovers  Laji  Shift  is  a  play 
of  that  judicious  kind  by  which  the  intereft  of  the 
ftage  is  bell  promoted. 

As  a  proof  that  Cibber  was  obh'ged  to  mufter 
the  whole  ftrength  of  his  beft  exertions  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  firft  play,  he  appears  to  have  fo  ex- 
hauftcd  himfelf  that  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  re- 
plenifhed  his  mind  with  a  good  flock  of  materials ; 
for  fVomaris  Wity  brought  out  in  1697,  except  that 
part  of  it  which  he  wrought  into  a  farce  called  The 
School  Boy,  and  which  after  all  was  not  original,  is  a 
very  poor  bufinefs  indeed,  Xerxes^  a  tragedy,  pro- 
duced in  1699,  is  ftill  lefs  worthy  of  mention.  It 
was  damned  the  firft  night,  which  Steele  notices 
in  his  Theatrical  Inventory  in  the  Taller,  one  article 
of  which  is  "  The  imperial  robes  of  Xerxes  never 
**  worne  but  once.'* 

Love  makes  a  Man,  however,  made  Gibber's 
reputation;  for  it  eftablifhed  him  in  all  opinions  as 
a  judicious  and  fenfible  dramatic  writer.  It  was  per- 
formed in  1700,  and  is  evidently  taken  in  many 
places  from   the  Cujlom  0/  the  Country,  and  the 
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fllder  Brother ,  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or 
rather  from  the  fource  whence  thofe  authors  drew 
their  materials  for  their  plays.  It  is,  however,  in^ 
finitely  beyond  every  thing  that  has  been  done 
upon  the  fubject;  and,  if  it  only  boafted  the  hur 
mourous  contrail  between  Clodio  and  Don  Cho- 
lerick,  it  is  impoflible,  for  ftage  effect,  to  be  car-^ 
ried  to  a  grea*er  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  per- 
fectly alive  and  diverting,  and  will  ever  be  a  fa- 
vourite, for  whatever  mii'th  it  affords  us  we  IhaH 
never  repent  of  upon  reflection. 

Cibber's  next  attempt  was  an  alteration  of 
Sh  AKES?EAR*s  Rickard  the  Third,  in  which  he  mani- 
fefted  much  judgement,  and  indeed  much  modefty; 
for,  plainly  feeling  himfelf  unequal  to  follow  the 
ftyle  of  his  great  original,  he  reftored  paffages  from 
Shakespear*s  other  plays  to  fill  up  the  chafms  he 
found  it  neceffary  to  make  in  properly  adapting  it 
to  the  ftage.  There  were  no  doubt,  with  all  its  ad- 
mirable merit,  many  tedious  and  trifling  parts  in  the 
original  play,  which  cooled  the  intercft  of  the  dif- 
ferent fcenes;  by  this  judicious  alteration  the  events 
follow  with  more  rapidity,  and  are  indeed  more  af- 
fecting, and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  fterling 
merits  of  Shakespear  in  this  wonderful  play  are 
^endere^  more  brilliant  by  the  polifli  they  hav^  re- 
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ceived  from  Gibber,  whofe  fole  care  has  been,  by 
rubbing  off  the  duft  of  time,  to  difplay  its  luftre  to 
greater  advantage. 

She  TVould  and  She  Would  Not.  performed  in 
1703,  and  derived  from  a  Spanifli  fource,  is  a  play 
full  of  pleafantry,  whim,  and  intereft.  Don  Manual 
and  Trapanti,  are  drawn  in  a  bold  and  mafterly  man- 
ner, and  thofe  ladies  who  have  determined  in  their 
firft  appearance  to  fport  as  much  as  pofTible  their 
perfonal  charms,  have  generally  chofen  Hypolita  by 
way  of  debut.  This  comedy  has  been,  probably, 
ever  lince  it  was  written  on  the  (lock  lift,  and  will 
ever  continue  fo;  fubject,  however,  more  or  Icfs  to 
repetition  in  proportion  as  actors  are  found  to  fup- 
port  the  characters. 

The  Carelefs  Hujhand^  which  came  out  the  fol- 
lowing year,  is  a  very  extraordinary  play.  The 
plot  is  (lender,  the  intereft  is  familiar,  and  the  cha- 
racters are  of  that  defcription  which  in  general 
create  the  leaft  anxiety  in  an  audience.  It  has  no 
pofitively  comic  incidents  nor  perfonages  to  chequer 
and  break  the  chain  of  circumftanccs,  which  the  au- 
thor fias  chofen  from  common  events  in  high  life. 
It  profefTes  to  delineate  no  more  than  elegant  man- 
ners, a  picture  in  general  of  all  others  the  moft  pal- 
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ling  and  vapid,  and  yet  has  he  thrown  a  peculiar 
grace  and  elevation  into  his  play ;  that  though  it 
coiififts  of  but  feven  characters^  two  or  three  of 
-which  are  perpetually  before  you,  it  continually  ex- 
cites and  gratifies  every  laudable  curiofity. 

It  was  the  fafhion  for  Congreve  and  others  to 
fay  of  Gibber  that  his  plays  had  in  them  only  a 
great  many  things  that  were  like  wit,  but  that  in  re- 
ality were  not  wit;  but  this  was  only  glofling  over 
that  difappointment  they  felt  themfelves.  Con- 
greve in  particular,  at  finding  the  productions  of 
this  author  preferred  to  theirs.  Cibber,  by  a  clofe 
attention  to  the  bell  merits  of  the'm  all,  and  a  care- 
ful determination  to  fliun  their  errors,  fleered  a  lort 
of  middle  courfe  that  brought  him  to  his  mark  more 
expeditioufly  and  more  fecurely  than  they,  with  all 
their  genius,  arrived  at  theirs.  To  this  he  added  a  pe- 
culiar excellence  of  his  own,  and  this  was  a  happy 
knack  of  penning  the  common  converfation,  a 
little  elevated,  perhaps,  of  elegant  and  courtly  cha- 
racters; by  which  means  he  united  all  the  e {fence 
of  Etheridge,  SEDLEY,and  that  fct,  adopting  the 
wit  and  fhunning  the  profligacy,  and  with  won- 
derful felicity  blended  levity  and  honour,  and  re- 
gulated the  freedom  of  Charles,  by  the  morality 
of  William. 
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Thus  was  the  merit  of  The  Carekfs  Hujhani 
taded  in  a  double  fenfe.  It  was  a  rchool  for  ele- 
gan;.  manners,  and  an  example  for  honourable  ac- 
tions. The  frailty  of  human  nature  was  well  ex- 
pofed,  and  well  attoned  for ;  and  perfonages  in  high 
and  ej^alted  Rations  were  made  to  feci  themfelves 
dignified  bv  the  exercife  of  that  honour  which  refults 
from  conviction  and  reflection,  at  the  fame  time  that 
their  manners  were  courily,  and  their  converfation 
edifying. 

Indeed  this  peculiar  excellence  in  Gibber, 
which  had  fomcthing  fo  like  wit  that  it  anfwered  his 
purp.'fe  full  as  well  as  if  it  had  really  been  fo, 
conjured  up  another  kind  of  flander  which  has 
been  almoft  conflantly,  by  the  envious  and  malig- 
nant, charged  upon  that  merit  they  want  the  ability 
to  imitate.  It  was  moft  curioufly  found  out  that 
CiBBER  was  not  the  author  of  his  own  works,  and 
thu>  the  productions  that  Pope  afterwards  configned 
to  eternal  oblivion  for  their  dullnefs,  acknowledg- 
ing them  to  be  Gibber's,  were,  in  the  zenith  of 
their  reputation,  denied  to  be  his  on  account  of 
their  extraordinary  merit. 

Perolla  and  Izadora^  a  tragedy,  was  produced  by 
Gibber  in  1706,  and  like  th^  reft  of  his  plays  of 
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this  defcription  was  very  foon  laid  by^  It  fhould 
feem  that  he  wrote  this  piece  in  compliment  to 
lord  Orrery,  whofe  afliftance  he  acknowledges  in 
his  preface  to  have  received,  and  to  which  he  mo-, 
deftly  attributes  even  its  very  fmall  fuccefs,  for  it 
was  performed  but  fix  times. 

The  School  Boy  is  a  very  pleafant  farce,  and  was 
altered  by  Gibber  from  his  comedy  of  Woman* i 
Wit.  The  Comical  Lovefs,  1707,  is  a  hafty  alteration 
of  Dry  den's  Maiden  Queen,  and  Marnage  ala  Modc» 
It  however  was  well  received  and  has  been  fome- 
times  repeated,  but  never  with  any  marked  fuccefs. 

•  The  Double  Gallant  is  a  much  better  play.  It 
came  out  the  fame  year.  It  was  feverely  treated 
when  it  made  its  original  appearance  ;  but,  upon  be- 
ing revived  about  two  years  afterwards,  it  became 
a  great  favourite,  and  has  fo  continued  to  this  day. 
There  are  certainly  many  admirable  fcenes  and 
fituations  in  it;  and,  though  a  refemblance  of  Atall 
may  be  found  in  twenty  different  Spanifh  plays, 
CiBBER  has  managed  both  that  and  many  other 
things  with  adroitnefs  and  judgement. 

The  Ladys  Laji  Stake^  brought  out  in  1708,  is 
again  a  play  of  great  merit,  but  Gibber  had  by  this 
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rime  refined  rather  too  much  upon  fafhionable  man- 
ners, and  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  ftage  wanted 
fomething  more  to  fupporl  it  than  high  hfe,  which 
by  the  way  is  not  always  natural  life,  and  that  mere 
elegance  for  want  of  contraft  became  vapid.  This 
feems  to  have  been  Gibber's  opinion,  for  he  imme- 
diately after  this  brought  out  pieces  more  diverfified; 
but  thefe,  not  being  within  my  prefent  purfuit,  I 
Ihall  leave  them  till  I  have  brought  up  other  authors 
to  17085  after  which  we  fliall  go  through  the  whole 
conduct  of  C I B  B  E  R  in  quality  of  manager,  a  fituation 
which  he  filled  with  great  credit  to  himfelf,  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  caufe  of  the  theatre. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

SOUTHERN,  MRS.  PIX,  MRS.  MANLEY,  MRS.  COCK- 
BURNE,  LORD  LANDSDOWNE,  DENNIS,  OLDMIXON, 
MOTTEAUX,  AND  GILDON. 


Rather  than  make  three  eras  in  my  account  of 
Southern,  for  he  produced  plays  before  the  Re- 
volution, in  the  interval  between  that  event  and 
1708,  and  afterwards  as  far  on  as  1726)  I  have  ne- 
glected him  fo  far  in  order  to  bring  as  much  of 
him  as  poffible  into  one  point  of  view. 

Southern  was  a  poet  of  extraordinary  value, 
but  his  writings  have  two  characters,  which  he  feems 
to  have  been  confcious  of  to  his  fhame;  for,  know- 
ing how  much  more  the  world  is  caught  with  fri- 
volity than  reafon,  he  divided  his  reputation  in  two, 
and  wrote  ribaldry  and  licentioufnefs  for  the  public, 
and  beauty  and  nature  for  himfelf.  This  he  pathe- 
tically lamented  to  lord  Cork,  but  he  feems  to  have 
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forgot  to  mention  that  what  he  did  was  to  comply 
with  every  whim,  however  abfurd  and  derogatoiy,  for 
interefl ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  Southern  con- 
trived to  get  condderably  a  better  recompence  for 
his  labours  than  any  author  of  his  time;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  this,  though  he  produced  few  pieces  during 
a  very  long  life,  he  died  the  richelt  of  the  dramatic 
poets  *. 

His  conduct  will  be  in  fome  degree  developed 
in  an  account  of  his  plays,  and  therefore  we  will 
proceed  with  thofe.  The  Loyal  Brother  was  pro- 
duced in  1682,  at  a  time  when  the  tory  intered  was 
uppermoft,  and  Southern  did  not  therefore  fail  to 
compliment,  for  reward.  King  James,  then  Duke 
of  York.  He  was,  however,  very  little  rewarded 
by  public  applaufe,  for  the  Loytil  Brother  had  but 
indifferent  fuccefs  on  the  ftage. 

The  Difappointment  was  Southern's  firft  co- 
medy.    It  was  performed   in  1684    avul  had  tem- 

•  The  fact  is  that  there  was  nothing  to  which  Southern  did 
not  condefcend  to  get  money  for  his  plays.  By  tue  of  them  he  is 
faid  to  have  cleared,  betides  the  wages  ot  his  flattery,  which  were 
-confidcrable,  teven  hundred  pounds,  to  acquire  which  fum  Dryden 
jit  the  fame  time  ^  obliged  to  write  fevcn  ^;lays.  This  is  averred 
as  a  tact,  and  that  Dr  \  i  fn,  who  was  fometimes  mean  himfclf,  by 
the  bye,  reprobated  him  tor  his  meannefs. 
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porary  fiiccefs,  but  it  is  full  of  llcentioufnefs,  ancj 
therefore  died  with  the  age  that  produced  it.  Sir 
Anthony  Love.  1691,  is  a  comedy  ftdl  licentious,  but 
of  a  better  calt.  It  had  very  gieat  (uccefs,  and  is 
one  of  thofe  for  which  he  got  fo  well  paid.  The 
Wives'  Excufe^  1692,  is  probably  S  >uthern'6  belt 
comedy.  It  is  much  more  endurable,  as  to  its  dia- 
logue, than  his  other  comedies,  and  the  conduct  has 
more  of  the  right  fort  of  intereft ;  but  it  is  far  from 
being  a  good  play.  The  Maid's  Laji  Prayr^  i693» 
has  fo  much  merit  as  that  it  ferved  for  the  fubject  of 
pf  a  fong  written  by  Conor  eve. 

Southern's  next  play.  The  Fatal  Marriage^ 
however  redeemed  his  reputation  with  the  judicious, 
who  certainly  before  had  only  a  fufpicion  of  his  be- 
ing a  good  writer.  Here  their  fufpicions  weie  well 
confirmed,  and  they  had  only  to  lament  that  he 
fhould  couple  {o,  p^uch  beautiful  writing  with  fo 
inuch  contemptibly  ^rafti.  It  was  brought  out  in 
1694,  and  continued  in  the  hetrogeneous  ftate  of  a 
tragicomedy  till  Garrick  very  judicioufly  fc- 
perated  the  farcical  part  frp.m  the  pathetic,  the  latter 
pf  which  is  mpft  imprcffively  natural,  and  brought 
it  out  fupported  by  himfelf  and  Mrs,  Gibber. 
Since  which  it  has  been  a  known  and  acknowledged 
favourite  pf  the   theatre,  and  it  certainiy  cpntains 
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many  happy  paflages  which,  for  exqulfite  power  over 
the  heart,  are  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  unlefs  in 

Oronooko, 

OronookOf  a  play,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  tragic 
part,  full  of  beauty,  truth,  and  nature,  was  produced 
in  1690.     The  critics,  and  indeed  the  world  have 
loudly  complained,  and  with  reafon  of  the  ribaldry 
and  frivilous  ftuff  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  plan- 
ters ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know  what  to 
do  with  thefe  biforms,  for  the  circulation  belongs 
every  where;  and,  though  it  is  eafy  to  cut  off  the 
deformity,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  wounding 
fome  vital  part.     This  has  been  clearly  proved  by 
the  various  attempts  at  an  alteration  of  this  play, 
one  of  which,  that  made  by  Hawkesworth,  is 
very   refpectablc.      If,  neverthelefs,   fome  writer 
of  confiderable  ability  were  to  perfect,  or  rather 
enlarge,   the  ftory  by  fuch  dramatic  requifites  as 
are  congenial  to  it,  the  pains  would  be  well  repaid 
by  the  reputation  that  would  refult  from  it ;  for  it 
has  nature  fo  correctly  true,  tendernefs  fo  exqui- 
litely   touching,  and  fentiment  fo  nobly  dignified, 
that,  if  Southern  had  left  behind  him  nothing 
more  than  the  fcenes  between  Oronooko  and  Imo- 
inda,  they  would  have  compofed  a  gem,^  fmall  in- 
deed; but  ineilimable. 
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The  Fate  of  Capua,  a  tragedy,  1700,  is  an  at- 
tempt by  Southern  in  another  way»  for  it  is  full 
of  politics.  In  (hort  it  is  written  with  an  eye  to 
bufinefs,  and  the  author  has  not  been  fparing  of  that 
flattery  for  which  no  doubt  he  was  handfomely  paid. 
The  domcftic  fcenes,  however,  are  full  of  beauty 
and  iniereft,  but  by.  no  rneans  fo  valuable  as  thofe 
in  Oi'onooko,  or  even  in  Ifabella,  Southern  brought 
out  nothing  after  this  play  till  17 19. 

Mrs.  Pix,  Mrs.  Manley,  and  Mrs.  Trotter, 
alias  CocKBURNE,  made  up  a  triumvirate  of  Lady 
wits  who  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  the  admiration  of 
the  namby  pamby  critics,  and  the  indifference,  and 
fometimes  the  ridicule  of  thofe  whom  heaven  had 
vouchfafed  to  endow  with  tafte  and  judgement. 

Mrs.  Pix  wrote  nine  dramatic  pieces.  The  firfl 
a  farce,  1696,  was  caWed  The  Spa^iiJ/i  Wives.  It  is 
entirely  borrowed,  and,  after  a  few  nights,  was  re- 
turned to  .he  owner.  Ibrahim  the  Twelfth,  fame 
year,  is  a  tragedy,  and  the  warmefl:  advocate  that  I 
can  find  for  it  only  allows  that  it  is  not  contemptible. 
The  Innocent  M'firefs,  a  comedy,  1697,  borrowed 
from  Sir  George  Ether idge*s  Man  of  Mode,  is 
much  inferior  to  the  original,  and  therefore  very 
foon  got  out  of  fafhion.  The  Deceiver  Deceived,  a 
comedy,   1698,  was   helped   forward  by  Dufrey 
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and  MoTTEAUx,  but  ineffectually,  for  it  had  no 
fuccefs.  Queen  Catherine,  a  tragedy,  fame  year, 
reigned  a  very  fliort  time;  for,  in  fpight  of  the  afiill- 
ance  of  all  the  triumvirate,  and  pariicuarly  a  pro- 
logue from  Mrs.  Trotter,  Ihe  abdicated  her 
throne  in  about  four  nights. 

The  Falfe  Friend,  a  tragedy,  1699.  has  not  found 
a  fingle  advocate  among  all  t!ie  panegyrills  of 
Mrs.  Pix,  therefore  we  may  naturally  luppofe  i( 
played  her  falfe  as  well  as  others.  The  Czar  of 
Mufccvy.  1701.  Here  Mrs.  Pix  was  determinrd 
to  do  the  r  ing  at  once  and  introduce  Peter  the 
Great  up  a  the  Englilh  Itage.  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, though  at  that  time  he  was  playmg  a  confpi- 
cuous  pan  nn  the  theatre  of  the  world,  was  fcur\  ily 
handled,  and  forced,  in  fpight  of  all  his  former  vic- 
tories. 10  a  precipitate  retreat  I'he  Dmhie  Dijirefs^ 
a  tragedy,  was  as  fcurvily  treated  as  the  Czar  Peter, 
and  in  the  fame  year.  Mrs.  Pix  went  as  far  as  Per- 
ffpo'is  for  her  plot;  but,  whether  ihe  loll  it  in  her 
W9y  back  again,.or  in  whatever  manner  fhc  managed 
tf)  convey  it  to  her  audience,  for  1  believe  {he  had 
but  one,  it  was  the  univerfal  opinion  that  fhe  had 
been  wool  gathering. 

With  The  C^ynqirfl  of  Spain  we  fhall  take  leave 
of  Mrs.    Pix,  of  which  pby  wc  have  as  few  parti- 
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cubrs  T^s  of  the  reft.  Indeed  it  fhould  feem  as  If 
all  her  produciions  had  been  foifled  on  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  connexions ;  and,  jn(l:  as 
we  have  frequently  feen  in  the  productions  of  lady 
writings  they  became  a  fort  of  fafhion  of  the  ephe- 
meron  kind,  but  were  too  flight  to  be  permanent* 

Of  Mrs.  Man  LEY  a  great  deal  has  been  faidj 
and  the  obfervation  which  has  continually  occurred 
to  me  in  the  accounts  of  biographers  in  general, 
who,  out  of  tendernefs  to  their  heroes  and  heroines, 
attribute  to  them  all  kinds  of  vices  which  they  pre- 
tend to  qualify  into  misfortunes,  obtains  here  very 
particularly.  Mrs.  Man  ley  was  tricked  into  a 
falfe  marriage,  was  falfely  accufed  by  the  Duchefs 
of  Cleveland  of  intriguing  with  her  fon,  and  by 
injuries  and  unworthy  ill  treatment  was  driven  to 
conduct  which  all  the  world  mult  confefs  was  fhame- 
fuUy  reprehenfible.     All  this  is  ridiculous. 

Mrs.  Man  ley  was  a  woman  of  turbulent  and 
ungovernable  fpirit;  who,  fancying  fhe  could  write, 
was  determined  to  rule.  She  wrote  a  thing  in  four*, 
volumes,  where  fhe  is  feverely  fatirical,  without 
meaning  or  motive,  as  well  on  her  own  fex  as  all  the 
red  of  the  world;  while  fhe  hcrfclf  deferves  uni- 
verfal  deteflation  for  her  own  wanton  and  lacivious 
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defcriptions  in  the  very  work  in  which  flie  affects  to 
adiiionifh  others.  This  work  would  never  have  ren- 
dered her  popular  but  for  the  folly  of  the  minifters 
of  that  time,  who  were  ftupid  enough  to  fancv  this 
mad  production  a  fatire  on  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
volution. 

A  warrant  was  iffued  againft  her  with  all  imagi- 
nable folemnity,  fhc  was  denied  the  ufe  of  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  treated  as  a  perfon  dangerous  to  the 
ftate ;  whereas  her  offence  was  only  againft  common 
fenfe,  in  which,  indeed,  her  accufers  feemed  deter- 
mined to  be  even  with  her.  After  lord  Sunder- 
land, however,  had  made  iumfelf  ridiculous  enough 
by  pcrfonating  the  principal  character  in  this  filly 
farce  he  was  contented  to  take  all  the  reproach  to 
himfelf,  and  give  all  the  popularity  to  her  by  dif- 
charging  her,  as  he  had  retained  her,  without  be- 
ing able  to  give  a  rcafon  for  it. 

The  miniflry  foon  after  this  changed,  and  an- 
other fct  came  in,  who  treated  her  more  kindly  but 
more  ridiculoufly  than  the  former,  for  fhe  was  im- 
mediately invited  by  them  to  become  their  partizan  ; 
nay,  fhe  is  faid  to  have  continued  the  Examiner  after 
Swift  left  it  off.  But  thefe  traits  are  fufficient  to 
Ihew  the  folly  of  thofe  who  encourage  females  to 
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depart  from  the  only  fpere  they  can  adorn,  by  flatter- 
ing them  that  they  poflefs  talents  which,  were  it  true, 
cannot  render  them  amiable  if  diverted  from  their 
appropriate  ufe. 

Her  plays  were  produced  in  the  following  order. 
The  Royal  Mi/chief,  a  tragedy,  performed  in  1696;  in 
fpight  of  her  admirers,  who  find  that  the  allegories  are 
juft  the  metaphors  beautiful,  and  that  the  rules 
are  correctly  obferved  according  to  Aristotle, 
is  a  very  extravagant  ftupid  thing,  which  owed  the 
little  applaufe  it  received  to  her  popularity,  ob- 
tained as  we  have  feen  above,  and  which  ibon  funk 
into  nothing.  The  Lojl  Lover  is  a  comedy.  It  was 
brought  out  in  the  fame  year  and  had  bad  fuccefs, 
though  Mrs.  Man  ley's  panegyrilts  tell  us  the  dia* 
logue  was  genteel,  and  the  mcidenrs  interefting, 

Almyna  was  the  next  production  of  this  lady  and 
a  tragedy.  It  was  produced  in  1707,  and  is  an  en- 
deavour to  fliew  not  what  heroic  virtue  naturally  is 
but  what  it  ought  to  at'empt.  In  fhort  it  is  as  ex- 
travagant as  the  fource  that  produced  it;  being  an 
ingenious  mixture  of  Caliph  Valid  Almanzor^  the 
Arabian  Nights^  and  Dennis's  EJfay  on  Operas.  As 
there  remains  but  one  more  production  of  this  femalQ 
you  jv.  u  u 
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theatrical  Quixote,  and  I  am  unwilling  torefume  the 
fubjectj  I  fhall  now  fpeak  of  it  even  though  it  was 
not  produced  till  the  year  1717.  It  was  called 
Lucius^  the  Jirjl  Chrijiian  King  of  Britain^  and  dedi- 
cated to  Steele,  whom  fhe  had  formerly  abufed, 
and  who  fo  good  naturedly  pafl'ed  by  her  folly  as  to 
write  a  prologue  for  her,  and  prevail  upon  Prior 
to  write  a  epilogue,  with  all  which  afliilance,  how- 
ever,  it  had  very  little  fuccefs. 

Mrs.  Trotter,  or  rather  Mrs.  Cockburne, 
vhom  her  biographers  praife  for  her  knowledge  in 
the  Latin  grammer  and  logic,  for  embracing  the 
Romifh  communion  upon  conviction,  for  her  vying 
in  metaphyfics  with  Locke,  for  her  love  of  her 
hufband  becaufe  he  wrote  an  account  of  the  Mofiac 
deluge,  for  her  fmall  flaiure  and  lively  eye,  pro- 
duced five  plays. 

Agnes  de  Cajiro,  a  tragedy,  made  its  appearance  la 
1696.  It  had  been  before  treated  by  Mrs.  Behn, 
vith  whom  this  lady  had  better  have  let  it  reft,  for 
k  procured  her  neither  profit  nor  praife,  except  that 
part  of  it,  fays  an  author,  an  Infhman  probably, 
which  contained  a  copy  of  verfes  to  Mr.  Conor  eve 
on  his  Mourning  Bride,  Her  tragedy  called  fatal 
Friendjhi^^  which  came  out  in  1698,  had  better  fuc- 
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cefs,  and  was  reprinted  in  her  works  which  were 
publifhed  in  1751  by  Dr.  Birch.  The  warmeft 
advocate,  however,  of  this  lady  only  fays  it  was  the 
moft  perfect  of  her  diamatic  pieces. 

The  Unhappy  Penitent,  a  tragedy,  lyoi^has  not 

left  a  fingle  trace  of  its  fate,  fo  that  we  know  not 

whether  it  was  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.     Love  at  a 

Lofs,  fame  year,  I   am  almoft  as  much  at  a  lofs  tQ 

give  an  account  of.     The  writers  lay  its  bad  fuccefs 

to  its  having  being  printed  very  incorrectly,  an  error 

certainly,  but  not  of  fuch  magnitude  as  materially: 

to  affect  the  reputation  of  any  production,   but  at 

any  rate  we  cannot  "admit  it  here  right  or  wrong,  for 

the  piece  was  called  in  and  correctly  printed,  after 

which  it  was  performed  with  as  little  fuccefs  as  be-f 

fore.     One  more  play  brings  us  to  the  end  of  this 

lady*s  labours.     It  was  called  The   Revolution  of 

Sweden^  and  performed  in  1706;  but,  anxious  as 

they  have  been  to  relate  the  particulars  of  Mrs, 

Trotter's  life  as  her  biographers  have  trod  very  ten* 

derly,  on  the  ground  of  her  theatrical  reputation,  we 

fhall  imitate  them  and  pafs  by  this  tragedy  without 

fpeaking  of  its  fuccefs.     i\s  to  its  intrinfic  merit, 

thofe  who  can  procure  her  works  and  chufe  to  take 

the  trouble  of  reading  it,  will  not  find,  enough  cn^ 

tertainmciU  to  rec^uite  them  for  their  curiofit^. 
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Lord  Lands  DOWN  E  was  rather  an  elegant  than 
a  great  writer;  he  felt  in  himfelf  what  was  due  to 
diftinguifhed  talents,  and  had  the  fpirit  andjultice 
to  encourage  them  in  others.  This  heaped  on  him 
of  courfe  the  unqualified  praife  of  the  poets,  which 
both  Dryden  and  Pope  dealt  out  pretty  profufely  ; 
fo  much  fo,  that,  were  we  to  take  the  merit  of  his 
poetry  from  their  report  of  it,  we  fliould  conceive 
him  to  have  been  a  writer  of  unequalled  abilities, 
whereas  his  delight  was  to  imitate  the  manner  of 
other  authors  even  to  the  copying  of  their  imper- 
fections, and  thus  his  works  became  a  farago  of  the 
flyle  of  other  writings  without  having  any  de- 
cided character  of  their  own. 

« 

The  particular  merits  of  his  poems,  which  are 
generally  occafional,  and  imitations  of  Waller, 
of  whom  he  was  an  cnthuliaftic  admirer,  I  cannot 
have  room  to  give  an  account  of.  Some  of  them  are 
in  the  mouths  of  thofe  whofe  ears  are  more  tickled 
with  rhime  than  poetry.  His  plays,  though  far 
from  perfect,  are  his  bell  productions. 

The  She  Gallants,  a  comedy,  1696,  has  been 
highly  (poken  of  and  certainly  had  fuccefs,  till  forae 
party  people  taking  it  into  their  heads  that  it  was  in- 
tended as  a  reflection  on  the  government,  which  wa^ 
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impolTible,  for  it  had  been  written  twelve  years  be. 
fore  it  appeared,  when  the  autiior  was  a  boy,  and 
when  the  features  of  governing  bore  a  different  re- 
femblance.  it  was  feverely  handled.  In  f'ober  judg- 
ment this  play  cannot  b?  greatly  praifcd;  for,  though 
it  has  wit  and  fatire,  or  rather  leveriiy  and  finefTe; 
yet,  as  the  author  piqued  himfclf  upon  having  kept 
the  fcene  conflant  to  one  place,  and  the  action  en- 
tire, rather  a  cold  recommendation  of  a  lively  co- 
medy, and  as  one  mark  of  it,  not  a  very  advantageous 
one,  is  an  imitation  of  Wycher ley's  obfcenity  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  partizans,  who  put  a  violent 
end  to  its  exiftance,  only  prevented  it  from  dying 
a  natural  deait^. 

Heroic  Love,  a  tragedy  on  the  loves  of  Agaraen- 
non  and  Chrifeis,  had  very  great  fuccefs,  and,  in- 
deed, how  could  it  be  otherwife  when  the  prologue 
was  written  by  Bolingbroke,  the  epilogue  by 
HiGGONS,  when  it  was  praifed  in  verfe  by  Dryden, 
and  in  profe  by  Pope.  The  kindnefs  of  all  which 
was  very  handfome  towards  Landsdowne,  but 
very  unjuft  towards  the  public,  and  difreputable  to- 
wards themfelves  as  men  of  talents ;  for  there  is  fome 
miferable  things  in  this  play. 


*  Walpole  fays  that  "  it  was  fortunate  Jfor  his  lordfliip  that. 
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The  Jc.ii}  of  Venice  was  performed  in  1701 ;  and, 
■when  it  is  faid  that  this  comedy  wa^  an  alteration  of 
Shakf;»pear*s  play,  brought  forward  through  the 
medium  of  tnufic  and  magnificence,  its  fate,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  auxiliary  aid  iha*t  was  called  in  may 
be  eaiily  guefied  at.  This  noble  author  was  both 
alhUed  and  praifed  as  ufual,  but  to  little  purpofe, 
for  the  interelt  of  the  original  is  materially  injured, 
and  Row£  very  juftly  remarks  that  the  Jew  is  ren- 
dered comic,  and  we  are  prompted  to  laughter  rather 
than  deteflation.  In  this  play  a  mafque  was  intro,- 
diK:ed  called  PeUus  and,  Thetis, 

The  Britijh  Enchanters.  This  piece  was  originally 
performed  as  a  tragedy  in  1706.  The  intention  of 
the  author  of  this  piece  was  laudable  enough.     It 


•'  in  an  age  when  pcrfecution  raged  fo  fiercely  againft  lukewarm  au- 
"  thors,  that  he  had  an  intimacy  »vith  the  Inquifitor  General:  how 
**  elfe  could  fuch  lines  aS  thefe  have  efcaped  the  bathos." 

When  thy  gods 
Enltgbten  thee,  to  fpeak  their  dark  decrees. 

To  which  may  be  added  that  this  noble  author  has  made  the 
Ikpient  Ulysses  turn  puppet  Ihew  man,  by  ending  the  piece  with 
this  diftich. 

Fate  holds  the  firings,  and  men  like  children  move 
But  as  they're  led ;  fuccefs  is  from  above* 
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was  to  correct  the  monftrous  extravagance  intro- 
duced at  that  time  into  operas  by  fomeihing  irore 
naturally  gratifying  to  the  fenfes.  This  is  allowed 
by  the  critics,  to  be  the  mod  complete  of  Lands- 
DowNE*s  works;  and,  fince  the  warmeft  of  his  ad- 
jnirers  muft  allow  that  there  are  in  it  many  wretched 
defects,  that  thofe  paflages  that  have  merit  fcldom 
reach  beyond  mediocrity,  and  that  there  is  not  a 
fmgle  line  of  great  genius  in  the  whole,  juftice 
obliges  us  to  pronounce  that,  however  meritorioufly 
he  might  have  perfevered  in  promoting  the  writings 
of  others,  he  had  no  extraordinary  caulie  to  be  vain 
of  his  own. 

Dennis,  who  was  diftrnguifhed  more  as  a  critic 
than  as  a  dramatic  writer,  has,  however,  left  us  nine 
pieces  of  different  defcriptions.  This  author  lived 
in  a  Rate  of  warfare  with  all  mankind,  and  in  par- 
ticular with  the  poets.  Addison,  Steele,  and 
even  Pope,  would  have  been  friends  to  hmi  but  he 
completely  put  it  out  of  their  power  by  treating 
them  with  the  ranked  ingratitude,  and  he  paffed  on 
tp  old  age  through  a  life  of  turbulence,  petulance, 
and  indigence;  defpifed  by  every  body  from  prin- 
ciple, and  affided  by  every  body  from  pity  *. 


DcKNls  boAfted  th»t  though  Pofe  had  abufed  bim  in  the 
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Plot  and  no  Plot,  a  comedy,  1697,  has  only  the 
merit  of  being  regular  as  to  the  unities.  It  was  a 
party  bufiuefs  and  had  but  little  fuccefs.  Rinaldo 
and.  Anninda,  a  tragedy,  1699,  is  of  courfe  from 
Tasso's  Gicrufalemme,  and  therefore  but  ill  calcu- 
lated to  fucceed  as  a  regular  piece.  It  was  aflifted 
by  the  mufic  of  both  Eccles  and  Purge l,  but  is 
after  all  a  ftrange  thing.  It  put  him  out  of  humour, 
and  he  did  not  fparc,  as  was  his  cullom  to  deal  out 
abufe  upon  the  heads  of  more  fortunate  authors,  on 


Dunciad,  he  would  compel  him  to  attone  for  it.  Being  aflccd  how, 
he  faid  he  pretty  well  knew  the  vanity  of  the  little  gentleman,  and 
would,  therefore,  iblicit  him  to  write  a  prologue  to  a  play  that,  be_ 
iBg  in  extreme  poverty,  he  intended  to  get  acted  for  his  benefit,  and 
ti^at  he  was  fiire,  notwithilamling  their  mutual  enmity,  the  reputation 
of  appearing  cliaritable  would  readily  induce  him  to  imdertake  it. 
He  was  not  deceived.  Pope  confented,  and  the  play,  thus  flrength- 
ened,  produced  a  good  houfe,  while  the  virtue  of  forgivenefs  of  ene- 
mies was  loudly  chanted  to  Pope's  honour.  Both  the  world,  how- 
ever,  and  Dennis  were  deceived,  for  the  prologue  was  couched  in 
fuch  terms  that  every  line  contained  fome  fine  ironical  ftroke  of  fatire 
againft  the  poor  devil  he  profcifcd  to  ferve ;  and,  as  this  was  within  a 
fliort  time  of  Dennis's  death  when  the  (hafts  of  his  malevolence 
could  no  longer  wound,  and  the  fitted  time  in  the  world  for  inanU 
fefling  that  animofity  had  fubfided  to  make  room  for  benevolence. 
Pope  certainly  overacted  his  part,  for  furely  infulting  the  diftrefshe 
appeared  felicitous  to  relieve,  muft  have  been  a  confiderable  draw, 
back  on  his  philanthropy,  and  the  bed  of  his  friends  could  not  vindi- 
cate him  from  having  merited  the  title  by  which  he  was  for  foiUQ 
time  diftinguifhed  of  the  Charitable  Cynic, 
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whom  he  hoped  to  revenge  himfelf  by  the  fuccefs  of 
his  next  play,  which  however  was  damned.  It  was 
called  Jpbigenia,  and  appeared  in  1700. 

The  Comic  Gallantt  which  is  a  moft  farcical  al- 
teration of  Shakaspear's  Merry  Wives  of  Wind/or, 
was  performed  in  1702.  It  is  too  ridiculous  to  go 
into  the  merit  of  a  thing  that  was  profefledly  written 
to  amend  a  piece  already  perfect.  Liberty  AJferted, 
The  fuccefs  of  this  piece,  which  was  brought  out  in 
1704,  almoft  turned  poor  Dennis's  brain.  He  be- 
gan to  conceive  himfelf  an  object  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance; and,  becaufe  in  the  plot,  which  reprefents 
the  wars  carried  on  among  the  Indian  nations,  there 
was  a  refemblance  to  the  fituation  of  England 
and  France,  and  he  had  thrown  in  a  number  of 
hackneyed  compliments  on  the  government  of  this 
country  at  the  expence  of  our  neighbours,  he  con- 
fidered  himfelf,  and  procured  hnnfelf  to  be  confi- 
dercd,  which  kind  of  matters  are  very  eafily  managed, 
as  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  nation. 

Puffed  up  by  this  adventitious  favour,  which  pro- 
ceeded in  him  from  fentiments  neither  dutiful  nor 
fincere,  but  were  merely  a  catch  for  popularity,  his 
vanity  carried  him  to  the  moft  ridiculous  height. 
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He  went  To  far  as  to  fancy  his  play  had  done  fo 
much  injury  to  the  French  nation  that  the  king  of 
France  would  never  confent  to  a  peace  without 
inlilting  upon  his  being  given  up  as  a  preliminary 
article.  Nay,  full  of  this  he  even  applied  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  for  his  inlcreft  to  avert 
this  dreadful  confequence  of  his  patriotifm,  who 
very  coolly  told  him  to  be  perfectly  eafy,  for  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  do  the  French  as  much 
mifchief  as  poffible  and  he  had  not  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  conclude  himfelf  in  the  treaty. 

Many  other  circumflances  are  related  of  this 
vain  and  credulous  man;  who,  becaufe  he  had  done 
his  duty  by  accident,  or  rather  through  intereft* 
fondly  fancied  rewards  and  favours  out  of  all  mea- 
fure  were  due  to  him,  when  thoufands,  from  prin- 
ciple, were  fincerely  labouring  for  the  interelt  and 
agrandizement  of  their  country  without  the  view  or 
the  expectation  of  any  further  reward  than  the  plea- 
fure  refulting  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  having  ho- 
nourably difcharged  an  incumbent  duty. 

The  next  piece  of  this  author  was  called  Gib' 
r alter.  It  was  a  comedy,  performed  in  1705,  and 
defervedly  damned.  Orpheus  and  Euridice,  a  mafque, 
with  little  merit  and  no  fuccefs,  followed  in  1709. 
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In  1709,  was  performed  Jppius  aniFirginia,  a  tra- 
gedy, which  was  damned*;  and,  that  I  may  finifh 
this  author,  he  produced  in  1720,  Coriolanus,  a 
bad,  and  of  courfe  an  unfuccefsful  alteration  from 
Shakespear. 

Oldmixon,  who  throughout  his  life,  which  was 
rcftlefs  and  unquiet,  indulged  himfclf  in  malevo- 
lence and  cynical  afperity,  who  wrote  himfelf  into 
the  Dunciad,  which  he  little  regarded,  having  at  the 
fame  time  written  himfelf  into  a  place,  whofc  actions 
in  fhort  arc  fo  little  worth  recording  that  they  would 
have  peaceably  refted  with  his  bones  had  not 
li^usDEN,  Addison,  and  Pope  abfurdly  acknow- 
ledged themfelves  hurt  at  his  criticifms,  produce4 
three  dramatic  pieces. 

Amy/lias  was  a  tranflation  and  had  no  fuccefs.    1% 


*.  Dennis  was  feverely  mortified  at  the  fall  of  his  play,  having- 
been  convinced  that  by  introducing  a  new  kind  of  thunder  it  could  not 
have  failed  of  fuccefs.  The  thunder  certainly  was  very  good,  and 
therefore  the  managers,  having  been  at  the  expence  of  it,  v/txjs  de- 
termined to  keep  it  for  gctieral  ufc.  Some  nights  after  the  damnation 
of  his  play,  Dennis  was  at  the  reprefentation  of  Macbeth,  and  pre- 
fently  recognized  his  own  thunder.  When,  unable  to  reftrain 
himfelf,  he  jumped  up.  **  There,  gentlemen,"  faid  he  to  the 
a'xidience,  **  there's  a  fet  of  rafcals  for  you !  they  get  ray  play  damned 
*'  and  then  they  fteal  my  thunder," 
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■was  produced  in  169S.  The  Grove,  which  the  au- 
thor himfelf  does  not  know  what  to  make  of,  for  he 
tells  the  critics  that  it  was  firft  a  paftoral,  but  that  the 
dignity  of  the  characters  raifed  it  into  the  form  of  a 
tragedy .  was  performed  in  1703.  Its  fuccefs  we 
know  nothing  about;  but,  whether  it  was  little  or 
much  its  merits  cannot  be  eftimated  by  it,  for  he 
■was  a  violent  party  man,  and  therefore,  wrong  or 
right,  mod  votes  of  courfe  carried  it.  The  Governor 
of  Cyprus,  a  tragedy,  was  performed  the  fame  year, 
but  of  its  fuccefs  nobody  has  informed  us. 

MoTTEAtJx,  though  a  Frenchman,  wrote  a 
number  of  things,  and  among  others  fifteen  dramatic 
pieces.  He  was  a  confiderable  trader  in  the  city,  and 
improved  his  affairs  by  being  a  complete  linguift, 
which  qualification  fitted  him  for  carrying  on  foreign 
correfpondence.  His  plays,  except  one  of  them,  are 
of  the  light  kind,  and,  in  fome  of  them,  there  is  vi- 
vacity at  lealt,  but  no  approach  to  excellence  in  any. 

Love's  a  J  eft.  performed  in  1696.  had  fome  fuc- 
cefs, but  foon  fell  off,  and  has  never  fince  been  re- 
vived. The  Lovts  of  Mars  and  Venus,  i^97j  laken 
from  Sh  A  DWELL,  MoLiERE,  and  an  old  Italian 
opera,  was  affifled  by  the  mufic  of  Finger  and 
EccLEs.  it  was  a  mere  trifle,  and  at  laft  introduced 
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to  make  up  apart  oT  Ravenscroft's  Anatom'^Ji. 
Novelty  is  a  bad  imitation  of  Daven  ant's  Play' 
houfc  to  Let.  Europe's  Revels  was  written  on  the 
peace  of  Ryfwick.  Beauty  in  DJlre/s  is  a  tragedy, 
and  has  fomething,  in  parts  of  it,  like  writing,  but 
upon  the  whole  wants  Itrength  and  intereft.  The 
JJland  Princcfs  is  only  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
play  under  the  fame  title  made  into  an  opera,  which 
had  but  little  fuccefs.  Four  Seafons,  a  mufical  trifle, 
the  mufic  by  Jeremiah  Clark,  had  its  hour  and 
died  away.  Acts  and  Galatea  was  of  the  fame  def- 
cription;  the  mufic  was  compofed  by  Eccles. 
Britain's  HappiHefs  is  alfo  a  mufical  interlude.  Ar- 
fmoe^  Queen  of  Cyprufs^  was  an  opera  after  the  Ita- 
lian manner;  we  know  nothing  of  its  reception. 
The  Amorous  Mifer  is  a  comedy.  The  Temple  of 
Love  is  a  paftoral  opera,  Tkomyris,  Queen  of  Scytbia, 
is  an  opera.  Lovers  Triumph  is  a  paftoral  opera,  and 
Love  Dragooned  is  a  farce,  the  laft  of  thefe  was 
brought  out  in  1708. 

Gil  DON,  who  fell  into  the  common  error  of 
fancying  that,  becaufe  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  of 
necefTity  he  could  not  fail  to  write,  followed  up  a 
number  of  fubjects  with  erudition  enough,  but 
•without  the  fmalleft  ray  of  genius.  His  plays  arc 
five  in  number  and  called  The  Roman  Brides  Re- 
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venge,  Phadon,  Meafure  for  Meafure,  Love's  Victim^ 
and  The  Patriot. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  very  hafty^ production, 
which,  neverthelefs,  would  been  worfe,  probably, 
by  too  much  revifion  ;  for  Gi  ldoi*  always  poliflied 
away  the  fhape  of  his  fubject.  It  is  a  Roman  ftory, 
and  fmacks  of  Seneca  and  Jon  son,  without  the 
merits  of  either;  a  kind  of  fhadow  of  a  figure  in 
lead;  it  feems  to  reflect  the  weight  without  being 
relieved  by  the  prominences. 

Phaeton  is  an  imitation  of  Emripides,  and  modelled, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  ancients,  which  is 
enough  to  prove  that  it  could  not  fucceed.  It  fold, 
however,  fays  an  author,  fpeaking  of  the  merits  of 
the  play,  for  there  were  fome  ftrictures  annexed  to 
it  on  Collier's  book.  Meafure  for  Meafure  was  a 
bad  alteration  of  Shake  spear's  play.  Lovers  Victim 
was  damned,  and  The  Patriot,  which  was  takeq  from 
Lee's  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  in  fpight  of  the  fupport 
it  received  from  Dennis  and  Farqhuar,  the  firft 
of  whom  wrote  the  prologue,  and  the  other  the  epi- 
logue, fhared  the  fame  fate.  The  firft  of  thefe  playi 
came  out  in  1697,  and  the  lad  in  170J. 
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INFERIOR  AUTHORS  TO  1708. 


I  SHALL  now  go  into  an  account,  a  very  fummary 
one  it  muft  be,  of  the  inferior,  or  rather  fubordinate 
authors,  for  fome  of  them,  out  of  their  dramatic  em- 
ployment, have  a  fair  claim  to  commendation,  and 
thefe,  to  render  my  ftatement  accurate,  I  fhall  bring 
forward  in  chronological  order  to  J708. 

Of  Betterton  I  have  hitherto  only  fpoken  as 
an  actor.  He  wrote,  however,  or  rather  dabbled 
for  the  ftage,  about  in  the  fame  degree  as  Baron 
wrote  in  France.  His  firfl;  play  was  a  tragedy, 
called  The  Roman  Virgin.  It  was  performed  in 
1679,  and  turned  out  to  be  only  an  alteration  of 
"Webster's  Jppius  arid  Virginia,  The  Revenge,  or 
a  Match  in  Newgate,  which  Dodsley  has  printed 
in  bis  old  Plays,  without  giving  us  his  opinion,  by 
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the  way,  as  to  who  is  the  author,  is  nothing  more 
than  Marston's  Courtezan^  better  adapted,  per- 
haps, to  the  ftage. 

The  Prophetefs  is  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
play  altered  into  an  opera.  There  is  fome  fweet 
mufic  in  it,  compofed  by  Purge l;  but,  though  it 
has  been  frequently  revived  it  never  pleafed.  Bet- 
ter ton's  arrival  from  France  whith  his  fcenery 
gave  him  the  firft  idea  of  bringing  forward  this  piece* 
Henry  the  Fourth  is  Shake  spear's  play  iiidiiferently 
altered.  The  Amorous  Widow,  or  the  Wanton  Wife^ 
is  Moliere*s  George  Dandm.  There  is  fome  hu- 
mour in  it,  however,  and  it  is  fometimes  played  as  a 
farce  even  now.  The  Sequel  oj  Henry  the  fourth  is 
the  fecond  part  of  Shakespear's  play  as  indif- 
ferently altered  as  the  firft.  Betterton  per- 
formed FalftafF  and  thought  he  could  add  to  the 
effect  of  the  character.  He,  however,  found  himfelf 
miftaken.  The  Bondman,  and  The  Woman  made  a 
Jujlice,  were  in  the  Ityle  of  the  reft.  The  laft  of 
thefe  pieces  was  performed  in  1719,  therefore  the 
performance  of  Betterton 's  dramatic  works  took 
up  a  period  of  forty  years,  on  which  account  I  have 
fpoken  of  them  all  together  in  this  place.  Some 
of  them  are  pofthumous,  for  Betterton  died  in 
the  year  1710. 
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Mount  FORT  was  alfo  an  author,  and  upon  the 
whole  of  a  better  caft  than  Betterton  ;  The  /«- 
jured  Lovers f  1688,  was  a  tragedy.  Langbaine 
charges  this  author  with  having,  like  fir  Courtly 
Nice,  written  for  hisown  amufement,  but  without 
regarding  wit.  It  had  little  fuccefs.  Edward  the 
Thirds  a  tragedy,  1691,  is  faid  to  be  given  to 
Mountfort  by  Bancroft.  It  is,  however,  taken 
from  the  well  known  ftory  of  the  Countefs  of  Salijbury, 
Greenwich  Park,  a  comedy,  fame  year,  fuccecded 
pretty  well.  The  Succefsful  St  angers  is  borrowed 
from  Scar  Ron's  Rival  Brother  s^  but  it  had  merit 
and  deferved  the  fuccefs  it  met  with.  It  came  out 
in  1696.  Zelmane  was  left  unfiniflied  by  Mount- 
fort,  and  completed  by  fome  friend  after  his  death. 
It  fucceeded  more  probably  out  of  compaflion  to 
the  memory  of  the  author  than  from  any  intrinfic 
value  the  play  poffefled  *. 


*  Mountfort's  untimely  end  engrofled  public  attention  to 
fuch  a  degree  at  the  time  it  happened,  that  it  may  not  be  aniifs  to 
notice  it  here.  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  had,  as  we  have  already  fecn, 
a  number  of  lovers,  all  of  whom  were  unfuccefsful,  for  her  virtue 
was  proof  againft  every  art.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Hill;  who, 
among  the  refl:  had  been  repulfcd,  was  determined  to  carry  her  ofF, 
and  for  this  purpofe  hired  fome  ruffians;  who,  with  the  affiftance  of 
lord  MoHUN,  a  kind  of  toohawk  about  London,  v^ry  yearly  fwc- 
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Dog  GET  produced  a  piece  called  The  Country 
IVake,  which  is  yet  very  well  known,  under  the  title 
of  Hob  in  the  Well.  Dr  yd  en's  fon  wrote  a  comedy* 
called  The  Hujband  his  own  Cuckold.  It  had  but 
little  fuccefs,  though  Congreve  wrote  the  pro- 
logue, and  the  great  Drydek  the  preface  and  the 
epilogue.  Tom  Browne,  who  was  a  facetious, 
low,  impertinent  wit,  though  a  good  fcholar,  and  by 
no  means  a  bad  writer,  whofe  vices  and  follies,  had 
no  rclifli  for  him  unlefs  they  were  excited  by  fome- 
thing  novel  and  excentric  ;  whofe  attachments  were 
indifcriminate,  and  without  fincerity,  and  who  would 
rather  lofc  his  friend  than  his  joke,   wrote  three 


cce(Jed  in  his  attempt.  The  lady,  however,  was  refcued  and  re- 
ftored  to  her  friends.  Thus  difappointed,  he  was  determined  to 
be  revenged  of  Mountfort,  who  played  the  love  parts  with 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  and  was  confidercd  as  a  favoured  rival. 
They  l*ft  not  a  moment  therefore,  but,  while  they  were  warm  in 
relcntmentfc  went  inftantly  and  watched  Mountfort's  houfc,  de- 
termined to  execute  their  vengeance  on  him  at  his  return  They 
^were  but  too  fucccfsful.  As  he  came  up  to  the  door,  that  fcandal 
to  his  rank,  lord  Mohun  faluted  him  in  tlie  mofl:  friendly  manner. 
Which  was  the  fignal  agreed  upon  for  Hill  to  begin  tlie  aflault, 
who  inftantly  knocked  him  down  ;  and,  before  he  had  time  to  draw 
his  fword,  cowardly  ran  him  through  the  body.  Hill  efcaped, 
and  lord  Mohun  was  tried  ;  but  Mountfort,  with  his  dying 
bjreatli,  having  declared  him  to  be  innocent,  he  was  acquitted.  He, 
however,  afterwards  fell  in  a  duel  by  the  fame  treachery,  as  he  him- 
felf  confefled,  that  he  had  practifed  on  Movntfo&t. 
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pieces  for  the  ftage ;  all  as  ftrange  and  indefinable 
as  himfelf.  Thefe  were  called  Phyfic  lies  a  Bked"- 
ing,  The  Stage  Beaux  tojfed  in  a  Blanket^  and  The 
Biffenfary.  The  titles  of  thefe  pieces  pretty  well 
fhew  what  they  are.  The  fecond  was  a  ridicule  011 
Collier;  and,  by  way  of  currying  favour,  it  was 
dedicated  to  Rich.  The  Difpenfary  was  a-  mere 
farce. 

BuRNABY,  a  fafhionable  wit,  wrote  four  fafhion'- 
able  plays,  for  they  were  flimzey  and  foon  fdrgotterf. 
The  Reformed  Wife^  1700,  was  as  we  are  told,  the 
ground  work  of  Gibber's  Double  GallarJ^  but  this 
is  not  true;  for  the  fource  is  Spanifh,  and  Gibber 
went  to  the  fountain  head  when  the  water  was  clear^ 
^URNABY  took  his  opportunity  when  the  water  was 
muddy.  The  Lady's  Vijiting  Day,  1701,  was  vf- 
fited  hut  once.  The  Modern  Hu/hand,  1702,  was 
damned  owing,  as  the  author  has  told  us,  to  its  be« 
ing  written  in  a  month.  The  excufe  is  infult  added 
to  imbecility.  Love  Betrayed,  17035  is  ftolen  from 
Shakes^ear's  Twelfth  Night,  and  in  fo  bare  faced 
^  manner  that  fifty  lines  were  literally  tranfcribed 
from  it. 

Baker,  who  certainly  had  much  more  merit 
(ban  BURNA.BY,  has  neyerthelefs  been  much  abufed 
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and  particularly  by  Whin  cor;  who,  at  the  fame 
time  he  allows  his  plays  to  poffcfs  ftrong  marks  of 
the  vis  comica,  fays  that  they  are  deftitute  of  wit  and 
humour;  a  ftyle  of  criticifm  too  often  practifed. 
His  plays  came  out  in  the  following  order ; 

Humours  of  the  Age,  1701,  was  a  juvenile  per- 
formance and  written  haftily.  It  certainly  has  very 
little  to  recommend  it.  Tunbridge  Walks  is  a  much 
better  attempt.  It  came  out  in  1703,  and  contains 
both  character  and  fatire,  and  rather  of  the  merit- 
orious kind*.  Act  at  Oxford,  1704,  a  comedy, 
was  confidered  as  a  rude  and  unbecoming  fatire 
againft  Ihe  Univerfity,  and,  therefore,  prohibited. 
Hampflead  Heath,  however,  which  appeared  in  1706, 
was  little  more  than  the  former  play  with  alterations. 
It  was  as   ill  received  as  the  other.     Fine  Ladies 


•  We  are  told  a  curious  circiunflance  relative  to  this  play. 
Maiden,  which  character  is  certainly  the  origin  of  all  the  Fribbles 
fince  that  time,  was  written  to  expofe  a  folly  of  which  this  author 
had  been  guilty  of,  and  which  his  own  underftanding  and  obfer- 
vation  had  taught  him  to  correct.  There  certainly  cannot  be  any 
thing  fo  contemptible  in  any  one  who  wears  the  form  of  man  as 
effeminacy  ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that  Baker  ridiculed  this  puerile  and 
pitiful  vice  in  himfelf  to  warn  others  againft  it,  left  they  fliould 
incur  univerfal  contempt,  we  muft  confefs  he  had  a  moft  uncommon 
degree  of  Spartan  forbearance.  It  would  be  no  harm  if  it  were 
oftner  imitated. 
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Airs,  1709,  bad  fome  fiiccefs.  Of  thefe  plays  Tun- 
bridge  IValks  upon  the  whole  is  greatly  fupcrior  to 
the  reft,  and  is,  indeed,  the  only  piece  of  this  au* 
thor  that  has  kept  the  ftage. 

It  is  almoft  lofl:  time  to  enumerate  many  qiore 
of  thefe  authors  but  cuftom,  and  indeed  critical 
neceffity  demand  it.  I  fliall,  therefore,  fay  that 
DiLKE,  protected  by  lord  Strafford,  wrote 
Lover's  Luck,  City  Ladies^  and  The  Pretenders. 
The  firft  ftolen  from  Mar  mi  on,  Crown  e,  and 
E.THERIDGE,  the  fccond  original,  and  therefore 
good  for  nothing,  and  the  third  fo  indifferent  that  it 
foon  loft  all  pretention  to  notice. 

Norton  wrote  a  play  called  PaufaniaSy  which 
Garth  has  thus  celebrated  : 

And  Britain,  fince  Faujanias  was  writ, 
Knows  Spartan  virtue,  and  Athenian  wit. 

Could,  who  was  firft  a  footman,  and  afterguards 
a  fchoolmafter,  wrote  the  Rival  Sijiers,  a  play  ftolen 
from  Shirley,  and  God''s  Revenge  againjl  l/iurdcr. 
Scott,  lord  Roxburgh's  fecretary,  wrote  The 
Mock  Marriage^  and  Unhappy  Kindnefs.  The  firft  a 
puerile  attempt,  and  the  other  a  theft  from  Beau- 
mont and  FletcheRj  *'  confiderably  improved,** 
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fays  the  author  before  me,  I  fuppofe  he  means  in 
point  of  indecency,  *'  by  the  character  of  the  wife, 
•<  who  provokes  the  hulband  to  cafe  her  of  her 
''  maidenhead/' 

FiLMER,  who  was  a  ftrong  advocate  for  the 
flage  againft  Collier,  wrote  a  tragedy  called  The 
Unnatural  Brother,  vvhich  was  even  duller  thari 
Collier's  book.  Drake,  who  was  a  phyfician, 
and  a  political  writer,  and  therefore  perpetually  in- 
curring the*  refentment  of  death  an(^  the  pillory, 
■wrote  The  Sha7}i  Lawyer^  borrowed  from  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  Philips,  who,  according 
to  feme,  wrote  one  play,  to  others,  two  plays,  to, 
others  three,  and  to  others  four,  was  bred  in  Ire- 
land and  criticifed  by  Irifhmen,  whence  has  arifen, 
perhaps,  fo  many  bulls.  The  name  of  Philips  is 
prefixed  to  four  plays  called  The  Revengeful  QueeUy 
Hibernia  Freed,  St.  Stephens  Green,  and  Belifarius^ 
but  whether  thele  pieces  were  the  production  of  four 
Philipses,  or  only  the  Philips  fpoken  of  at  prc- 
fent,  is  perfectly  immaterial. 

The  Revengeful  Queen,' idken  from  fir  Wi  lli am 
Davenant,  was  not  worth  ftealing.  Hibernia 
Freed  is  a  very  confined  bufinefs.  St,  Stephen^ 
Crccn  was  not  thronged  with  much  company,  arid 
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Beltfarius  begged  in  vain  for  applaufe.  William 
Walker,  who  went  on  the  (tage,  and  afterwards 
died  attorney  general  at  Barbadoes,  wrote  Fictorius 
Love,  a  tragedy,  and  Marry  or  do  IVorJe,  a  comedy. 
The  firft  performed  in  1698,  and  the  other  in  1704. 
Thomas  Walker  wrote  a  comedy  called  The 
Wit  of  d  Woman.  Smith,  a  barrifler,  wrote  The 
Princcfs  of  Parma.  Manning,  who  was  a  man  of 
fonje  confideration  and  employed  in  diffepent  em- 
ba (lies  to  Switzerland,  was  the  author  of  The 
Generous  Choice,  and  All  for  the  Better,  both  come- 
dies. Crauford,  hiftoriographer  to  queen  Anne, 
befides  other  things,  wrote  two  comedies  called 
Marriage  Alamode,  and  Love  at  ftrfl  Sight.  The  firfl; 
of  thefe  was  written  in  ten  mornings,  and  performed 
three  evenings,  and  the  pther  was  damned. 

The  famous  Boyer,  known  by  his  celebrated 
Grammer  and  Dictionary,  fled  to  England  at  the 
Revolution,  being  a  French  Proteftant,  and  was  au- 
thor of  many  ingenious  M'orks,  the  worft  of  which 
was  a  play  called  Achilles  in  Aulis.  Corey,  firft 
a  barriller  and  afterwards  an  actor,  was  author  of  a 
comedy  called  A  Cure  for  Jealcufy,  and  a  farce  called 
The  Metamorphofis.  The  firft  was  totally  neglected, 
defervedly  indeed,  owing,  however,  in  fome  degree 
to   the   great   run    of  the  Conjiant   Couple,   which 
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Corey,  in  his  impotent  revenge,  calls  a  Jubilee 
farce.  The  farce  was  a  bungling  attempt  to  make 
a  farce  or  Alhumazar.  Harrison,  a  paten  maker, 
wrote  The  Pilgrims.  It  is  fpokcn  well  of  fays  my 
author,  but  it  was  never  acted ;  rather,  I  think,  a  ne- 
gative compliment. 

HiGGiNs,  a  ftaunch  adherent  to  James  the 
fccond,  wrote  a  play  called  The  Generous  Conqueror- 
the  writing  of  which  Imacks  more  of  the  gentleman 
than  the  poet.  Mrsl  Wiseman,  a  maid  fervanf, 
having  a  great  deal  of  leifure  time,  fays  her  bio- 
grapher, read  novels,  wrote  a  tragedy  *,  which  en- 
abled her  fo  fet  up  a  tavern.  It  was  called  Antio- 
thus  the  Great.  Wilkikson  wrote  a  play  called 
Vice  Reclaimed.     Lord  Orrery,  whofe  public  cha- 


•  Stupid  as  this  obfervation  is,  many  people  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  is  nothing  furtiier  required  to  accomplifh  works  of  inge- 
nuity than  to  have  plenty  of  leifure  time,  forgetting  that  in  fuch 
tafc  all  the  loungers  in  the  kingdom  would  be  men  of  genius,  thaa 
whicj^,  heaven  knows,  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  I 
declare  what  follows  to  be  a  fact.  A  gentleman  faid  ©ne  day  to  a 
vohuninous  writer,  who  has  beea  raoli  laughably  but  moft  ma- 
Jignantly  (landercd  by  a  variety  of  reports  that  he  fathers  the  works 
of  others  inftead  .of  producing  his  own,  "  I  am  aftoniflied  when,  if 
*'  people  reflect  for  a  fingle  moment,  they  cannot  credit  wljat  they 
**  alfert,  that  fo  foolifli,  and  fo  wicked  a  report  fliould  prevail  as 
*'  that  you  don't  write  your  own  works."  '  Why  fhould  not  he 
*  write  them,'  faid  another  gentleman,  *  he  Iws  nothing  elfc  to  do. 
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racter  is  fo  well  known  that  I  the  lefs  regret  the  im- 
poflibility  of  going  into  it  here,  wrote  a  comedy 
called  As  youjind  li,  which  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  expectations  that  might  be  rationally  formed 
of  that  nobleman's  abilities, 

Owen  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Hypermneftra^ 
which  was  never  acted.  Dr.  Trapp,  however  he 
might  have  underftood  the  ancients,  did  not  under- 
ftand  his  own  name  as  it  related  to  theatrical  matters, 
for  he  wrote  a  piece,  full  of  bombaft  and  puerility, 
called  Abra  Mule.  The  following  fpecimen  of  the 
language  will  make  out  my  affertion. 

Succefs,  and  laurels,  fiiall  attend  my  fword. 
And  turn  my  barp  into  a  barpjtcbord. 

Bladen,  who  was  in  the  army,  and  afterwards 
held  the  poll  of  Comptroller  of  the  Mint,  wrote 
SoloTii  into  which  was  introduced  a  mafque  called 
Orpheus  and  Euridice.  His  place,  however,  coined 
him  a  better  fortune  than  his  play,  for  it  was  refufed. 
Chaves  was  a  merry  Andrew,  one  would  imagine, 
for  he  wrote  a  play  called  The  Cares,  foine  fay  The 
Cures  of  Love,  and  dedicated  it  to  a  Mountebank. 
Lord  Grimston  was  the  author  of  a  play  called 
The  Lawyer's  Fortune*. 


•  This  play  is  remarkable  on  account  of  a  whimfical  circum- 
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EsTcouRTjwho  I  fhall  hereafter  fpeakof  when 
I  come  to  the  actors,  wrote  a  play  called  The  Fair 
Example^  and  an  interlude  called  Prunella^  which 
were  tolerably  well  received.  N orris,  fon  to 
Jubilee  Dicky,  and  who  went  on  the  ftage,  but  with 
much  lefs  reputation  than  his  father,  wrote  The 
Royal  Merchant^  which  is  only  an  alteration  of  the 
Beggar* s  Bujh^  and  a  farce  called  The  Deceit.  Ste- 
vens, who  continued  Dugdale*s  Monajlicon,  and 
compiled  a  Spanifh  Dictionary,  wrote  a  comedy 
called  An  Evening's  Intrigue,  almoft  a  literal  tran- 
flaiion.  MicHELBORNK,  who  was  once  Governor 
of  Londonderry,  and  who,  after  adverfe  fortunes, 
was  confined  in  the  Fleet,  wrote  a  piece  called 
Ireland  Freferved,  or  the  Siege  cf  Londonderry, 
Goring,  concerning  whom  Coxeter  and  others 
have  had  fome  learned  difputes,  and  after  all  have 
not  been  able  to  clear  up  whether  he  was  a  very  ob- 
fcure  pcrfon,   or  whether  he   took  the   degree  of 


fiance  it  eccafioned.  It  was  written  when  the  author  was  but  thir- 
teen, and  of  courfe  full  of  imbecility  and  abfurdity  ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  lord  Grimston  bought  up  all  the  copies  he  could  get. 
When  he  ftood,  however,  candidate  for  St,  Alban's,  the  ducheis  of. 
Marlborough,  who  was  his  ftrong  opponent,  got  a  new  edition  of 
it  printed  at  her  own  expence,  with  a  frontifpiece  in  which  the 
noble  author  was  reprefented  as  an  elephant  dancing  on  a  rope. 
Thefc  were  difrerfed  among  the  electors,  and,  why  or  wherefore,  it  is 
difficult  to  -Uy,  for  both  wifdom  and  pliability  are  certainly  good 
parliamentary  qualiftcationsj  loft  him  his  election. 
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Mailer  of  Arts,  which  heaven  knows  he  might  have 
done  and  yet  been  an  oblcure  perfon,  wrote  a  tra- 
gedy called  Irene -f  the  celebrated  and  well  kuown 
fubject  on  which  doctor  Johnson  fabricated  his 
only  play. 

Henley  wrote  an  opera  called  Alexander,  which 
PuRCEL  fet  to  mufic.  Aston  wrote  Love  in  a 
Hurry,  which  was  written  in  a  hurry  and  very  foorx 
hurried  off  the  ftage*. 


•  This  man,  known  by  the  name  of  Tony  A  stow,  was  a  very 
curious  character.  He  was  an  attorney  and  turned  actor ,  and  be- 
ing determined  to  follow  the  profeflfion  in  its  primitive  ftyle,  he  re, 
forted  to  all  the  principal  towns  in  England  with  a  performance 
be  called  his  Medley,  which  was  a  farago  taken  from  different  plays. 
His  company  confifted  of  himfelf,  his  wife,  and  his  fon.  He  was 
very  dexterous  in  the  exertions  of  his  legal  abilities,  which  wcra 
frequently  called  forward  in  defence  of  his  monopolizing  country 
towns,  and  he  got  fuch  a  character  in  this  way,  and  was  fuppofsd 
to  underftand  the  fpirit  of  the  old  laws  refpecting  public  exhibitions 
(o  well,  that  he  xyas  permitted  to  fpeak  his  fentiments  ou  a  bill 
pending  at  that  time  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  for  the  regulation  pf 
the  flage. 
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CHAP.    XI. 

M :.  f.  ■ 

THE  STAGE  FROM  1708  TO  GARRICK. 

We  have  feen  that,  through  the  inetrfercnce  of  co- 
lonel Brett,  whofe  conduct  was  certainly  dictated 
by  CiBBER,  that,  in  1708,  the  Haymarket  and  Drury 
Lane  were  eftablifhed  upon  feparate  interefts ;  the 
firft,  under  the  management  of  Svviney,  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  operas,  and  the  other  for  plays  under  the 
direction  of  the  Patentees,  with  Rich  at  their  head. 

We  fhall  now  follow  the  ftage,  through  all  its 
changes  and  vicifTitudes,  from  that  time  to  Gar- 
hick's  firft  appearance  in  Goodman's  Fields;  which 
period,  almoft  thirty  three  years,  involves  fuch  a 
variety  of  circumftances  that,  though  I  mean  to  be 
perfpiciuous,  I  fhall  not  have  room  to  be  elaborate. 

Operas,  which  I  fhall  hereafter  give  a  feperate 
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account  of,  began  to  receive  confiderable  patronage 
from  the  nobility,  but  they  would  not  probably  have 
keep  any  material  itand  upon  their  own  foundation, 
had  the  experiment  been  tried  for  any  length  of 
time,  which  it  was  not ;  for  in  a  year  after  this  new 
cftablifliment,  Swiney  was  again  joined  by  the  ac- 
tors, under  a  new  reftriciion. 

The  particulars  which  led  to  this  were  as  various 
as  they  were  extraordinary,   I  (hall,  therefore,  give 
the  reader  the  moil  accurate  ftatement  I  have  been 
able  to  collect.     Rich,  who  feared  that  if  the  the- 
atre fliould  profper  it  would  bring  on  the  moment 
of  retribution,  for  the  reafons  I  formerly  ftated;  no 
fooner   felt  that  the   ftrength  of  the   actors,   thus 
united,  brought  full  houfes  than,  anxious,  as  Ci^ber 
whimfically  has  it,  of  recovering  the  llage  to  its  for- 
mer confufion,  a  conduct  incomprehenfible  to  every 
body  but  himfelf,  he   fct  about  oppofing  Brett; 
who,  with  CiBBER  at  his  elbow,  had  certainly  began 
to  work  a  laudable  reformation,  and  who  had  ftudied 
fo  well  the  interefts  of  the  different  members  of  the 
concern,  that  actors,  authors,  and  patentees,  began 
to  have  hope  of  receiving  the  juftice  which  had 
been  long  due  to  them. 

This  diftaftrous  event,  for  fo  he  confidered  it^ 
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Rich  was  determined  to  prevent.  He  began  hi» 
meafures  by  tampering  wiih  the  patentees;  and,  as 
be  knew  that  nothing  could  fo  completely  put  them 
off  their  guard  as  his  Xeeming  to  adppt  a  fem- 
blance  of  equity,  he  appeared  to  deplore  that  the 
concern  had  not  be^n  before  in  a  Rale  to  render 
them  that  jufiice  they  were  entitled  to;  but  that, 
now  it  began  to  be  profperous,  it  would  be  but  fair 
in  him  and  Mr.  Brett  to  make  among  them  fuch 
divifions  of  the  profits  as  the  fcheme  would  bear,  by 
way  of  bringing  up  former  arrears. 

This  fpecious  kind  of  conduct  he  knew  would 
operate  two  ways.  It  would  induce  the  patentees  to 
admit  that  he  would  have  adopted  it  before  had  his 
ability  been  equal  to  his  inclination,  and  it  would 
open  Brett's  eyes -in  fuch  a  manner,  by  exhibiting 
to  him  the  alarming  ftate  in  which  the  concern  was 
involved,  great  part  of  which,  however,  was  ima- 
ginary, many  of  the  demands  being  brought  forward 
by  his  tools  and  actually  his  own;  that  the  firll  would 
be  more  patient,  under  an  idea  that  rheir  lofTes 
might  be  one  day  or  other  made  up,  and  the  other 
would  grow  indifferent,  or  rather  alarmed,  as  having 
embarked  in  a  fcheme  which,  let  it  fucceed  how  ft 
might,  flood  fo  little  chance  of  yielding  profit,  pro- 
portionable to  the  trouble  and  anxiety  attending  it. 
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'Both  thefe  confequences  were  the  refalt  of 
Rich's  machiavalian  fcheme.  He  began  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  patentees,  and  Brett  began 
to  be  dil'contented,  and  now,  that  he  might  pi  Sa.  by 
the  effects  of  his  duplicity  dreffed  like  candour,  he 
cau fed  a  friend  to  fuggell  to  Skipwith,  who  the 
reader  will  remember  gave  up  his  fhare  to  Brett, 
that,  as  the  theatre  was  now  become  an  object  of 
confiderable  confequence,  it  would  be  greatly  to  his 
intcreft  to  refume  his  right,  under  the  idea  that  he 
had  only  yielded  it  up  to  Brett  in  the  nature 
of  a  loan. 

What  arguments  were  upon  this  occafion  held 
out  to  Skipwith  I  cannot  learn^  but  it  is  certainly 
true  that  he  ferved  Brett  which  a  Chancery  fup- 
poena,  alledging  that  the  afhgnment  of  the  fliare  was 
only  a  conveyance  in  truft.  Brett  was  piqued  at 
this,  and,  though  he  clearly  proved  that  it  was  nei- 
ther affigned  upon  truft  nor  upon  any  other  limi- 
tation whatever;  [yet,  as  the  world  knew  he  had 
paid  no  confideration  for  it,  and  as  he  fcorned  an 
obligation  under  a  convention  which  was  fo  illi- 
berally kept,  he  inftantly  refigned  it,  wifhing  Skip- 
with lefs  trouble  and  more  profit  than  he  himfelf 
had  experienced.  , 

Biwtt  immediately  withdrew  himfelf  from  tha 
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concern ,  and,  as  the  formalities  neceflary  for  the 
reaffignment  of  the  fhare  were  fo  confiderably  de- 
layed, probably  through  the  connivance  of  Rich, 
as  not  to  be  completed  till  after  the  death  of  Skip- 
wiTH,  our  fubtle  politician  remained  without  an 
opponent  except  the  other  patentees,  to  the  manage- 
ment of  whom  he  was  pretty  welj  accuftomcd. 

Having  occafion  for  fome  of  thefe  in  quality  of 
tools,  he  now  began  his  next  plan  of  operations, 
which  was  as  formerly  to  tyranize  over  the  actors. 
He  repre Tented  to  his  partners,  whom  he  now  af- 
fected to  confult  upon  all  occafions,  that  the  actors 
were  too  well  paid  and,  that  if  it  met  with  their  ap- 
probation he  fhould  lower  their  faleries.  He,  of 
courfe,  received  no  oppofiiion,  and  this  very  equi- 
table determination  was  not  only  refolved  on  but  in- 
ftantly  put  into  execution.  It  was  not,  however, 
very  quietly  fubmitted  to.  Some  remonftrated  *, 
others  grumbled,  and  others  vowed  revenge ;  which, 
as  there  was  now  no  other  theatre  to  go  to,  was 
treated  with  perfect  indifference. 


*  Gibber,  who  argued  the  matter  pretty  roundly  with  the  pa* 
tentees,  was  told  by  one  pf  them  that  even,  with  his  reduced  falary^ 
he  had  more  than  Goodman  received,  who  was  a  better  actor. 
«*  That  may  be  true,''  /aid  Gibber,  *«  but  you  will  pleafe  to  re. 
*•  collect  that  Goodman  was  forced  to  go  upon  the  highway  foi; 
*•  a  livelihood. 
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From- this  time  the  affairs  of  the  theatre,  of  courfe, 
got  into  that  ftate  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  delight  of  Rich's  life  to  fee  them  in.  The  actors 
grew  carelefs,  the  houfes  empty,  the  patentees  difcon- 
tented;  all  confidence  was  deftroyed,  and  the  only 
theatre  was,  like  the  goofe,  cut  up  for  thofe  golden 
eggs  which  nothing  could  produce  but  time  and  ma- 
turity. In  fhort,  being  mulct  of  their  immunities, 
the  actors  refolved  at  once  to  defert  the  profeffion 
or  obtain  redrefs. 

This  lad  impofition  they  conceived  would  be  a 
good  ground  work  for  a  complaint  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  They  found  intereft  to  get  it  pre- 
ferred and  they  obtained  relief;  for  an  order  was 
immediately  ifl'ued  to  the  patentees  to  fliew  caufe 
why  the  benefits  of  the  actors  had  been  diminilhed 
one  third,  contrary  to  common  ufage.  The  patentees 
pleaded  that  the  actors  hafl  figned  a  paper  agreeing 
to  this  deduction,  and  had  given  their  receipts  for 
the  two  thirds  as  a  full  compenfation.  This  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  compulfion  on  the  fide  of  the 
managers  which  the  actors  were  too  powerlefs  to  re- 
fifl;  and  the  patentees,  in  anfwer,  infilled  that  even 
though  it  were  compulfion  it  was  certainly  law. 
The  Lord  Chamberlain,  neverthelefsj  warned  the 
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patentees  to  refufe   the  actors  full  juftice  at  their 
peril. 

So  far,  however,  from  liftcning  to  this  advice, 
drcaring  for  the  tonfequence  of  difobeying  it,  the 
•&ctoFS  were  more  opprcfled  than  ever.  Thefc 
grievances  were  properly  reprefented  and  well  fujj- 
ftantiated ;  and,  the  very  next  year  after  Drury  Lane 
'was  cftablifhed-  upon  a  foundation,  which,  had  the 
proprietors  been  wife,  nothing  could  have  fhaken, 
an  order  was  received  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
Hto  ihut  up  the  houfe. 

This  done,  Swiney,  now  manager  of  the  Hay- 
liiarket,  as  we  have  feen,  for' the  purpofe  of  exhi- 
biting operas  only,  had  his  powfec  fo  extended  that 
he  was  permitted  to  enter  into  a'  treaty  with  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  order  to  form /^  company  under  the 
direction  of  fuch  of  them  as  fhould  be  chofen  by 
a  majority  of  themfelves  from  their  own  body;  fo 
that  plays  at  the  Haymarket  might  again  be  united 
with  operas. 

The  managers  pitched  upon  were  Wilks,  Dog- 
CET,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  Cobber,  which  latter, 
by  every  collateral  proof  I  can  collect,  had  been 
the  engine  all  the  way  through  the  bufinefs;  had 
flimulated  Brett,  had  forefeen  the  folly  of  Rich 
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and  its' cpnfequenresy'and' had  felt  from  the  moment 
he  became  of  any  importance  to.  the  theatre  that  he 
fliould  one- day  or  other  be  one  pr  its  ruiers;  whici^ 
.  every  man  mud  confider  as  a  laudable  .ambition, 
■'iince  his  intention  had  beer^  all  along  to  take  care 
of  its  proper  intereft.  *  * 

BETTERTpN'andBooTH  would  cCrtainJy  have 
been  parties^ in  the  treaty;  but  the  firft  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  ftage,  and  .the  other  had  mani- 
fciled  little  inore  than  the  dawn  of  that  reputation 
■which  was*  afterwards  fo  brilliant.  Indeed  Mrs,. 
Oldfielo,  who  was  nominated  one  of  the  di- 
rectoVs,  very  wifely  propofed  to  receive  two  hun- 
dred a  year,  which  Gibber  tells  us  was  at  laft  worth 
fix  in  lieu  of  a  fh^re,  and  thus  Wilks,  Dqgget, 
^nd  CiBBEK,  but  iniactCiBBER  only,  for  he  al- 
ways adrainiftered  fo  to  the  contradictory  tempers 
of  his  partners  as  to  be  the  ^general  referee,  became 
inanagersi^f  the  plays,  and  Swiney  of  the  operas. 

In  the  mean  time,  Rich,  who.  had  deceived 
himfelf  with  a  hope  that  the  prohibition,  after  due 
contrition  had  been  manifefted  ^nd,  due  fubmiflion 
paid,  would  be  taken  off,  kept  together  as  many  of 
the  actors  as  would  ftay,  and  more  than,  he  had 
^n  inclinatian  to  pay.     He  held  the  patent  arid  th^ 
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broad  feal  was  as  vifible  as  ever,  and  his  opinion  was, 
as  a  lawyer,  that  it  was  a  ftretch  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's power  beyond  its  limits  to  filence  him  at 
all,  for  that  the  quarrel  with  the  actors  was  a  private 
bufinefs,  and  that  he  was  only  amenable  to  the 
coucts  of  law  for  his  conduct. 

Thus  he  was  again  playing  a  double  game.  If 
permiflion  to  perform  had  been  renewed,  he  had 
fome  actors  ready  for  his  purpofe,  if  not,  by  re- 
prefenting  to  the  patentees  the  hopelefs  fituation  of 
the  concern,  he  fhould  naturally  get  the  patent  ex- 
clufively  to  himfelf,  and  poflefs  that  fupreme  power 
which,  whether  active  or  inactive,  whether  profitable 
or  unprofitable,  he  had  been  all  his  life  grafping  at. 
The  latter  happened.  Rich  was  actually  put  out  of 
thepoffeffion^of  Drury  Lane,  and  the  otherpatentees 
I  have  no  doubt  from  that  moment  to  this,  never  ex- 
hibited a  fingle  fympton  of  laying  any  further  claim 
to  the  patent  or  any  of  its  rights  and  privileges. 

Let  us  now  fee  how  Rich  happened  to  be  dif- 
poffeffed  of  his  theatre.  Having  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  landlords,  not  for  a  given  price  by  the 
year  but  for  three  pounds  a  day  whenever  it  Ihould 
be  opened  as  a  place  of  entertainment,  and  the  land- 
lords, during  the  operation  of  the  prohibition,  not 
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having  received  a  finglc  fixpence  for  rent,  they  be- 
gan to  repent  of  the  fort  of  agreement  they  had  en- 
tered into,  by  which  a  tenant  might  poffefs  a  large 
premifes  without  being  fubject  to  pay  any  rent,  and 
was  calling  about  in  their  minds  how  to  oull  Rich 
■when  a  circumRance  o(*curred  that  completely  fa- 
tisfied  them. 

A  fafhionable  man,  one  of  the  members  for 
Cornwall,  and  a  lawyer,  of  the  name  of  Col- 
lier, had  long  confidered  the  management  of  a 
theatre  a  good  fcheme  if  it  could  be  diverted  of  all 
thofe  incumbrances  under  which  it  had  fo  long  bent 
down.  This  man,  who  was  a  good  match  for  Rich, 
exerted  his  interell  at  court  and  procured  a  licence, 
for  he  knew  that  would  anfwer  his  purpofe  as  well 
as  a  patent  eftablifhed  by  act  of  Parliament,  for 
acting  plays ;  and,  as  he  knew  the  licence  mufl  ne- 
ceflarily  name  the  place  of  performance,  he  went  to 
the  landlords  of  the  Drury  Lane  theatre,  agreed 
with  them  upon  a  larger  rent  for  a  Icafe  of  thofe 
premifes,  taking  it  upon  his  own  rifk  to  turn  Rich 
out.  Having  this  leafe  and  this  licence  in  his  pocket, 
he  took  the  advantage  of  a  rejoicing  night,  when  all 
was  tumult  and  uproar,  rufhed  into  the  houfe  with 
a  hired  mob,  and  forcibly  turned  its  old  occupier 
into  the  ftreet. 
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The  novelty  of  the  CH-cumflance  for  a  time 
tafned  the  tide  of  public  favour  on  the  fide  of  our 
new  adventurers.  Booth,  who  had,  perhaps,  been' 
difatisfied  at  not  having  been  admitted  into  the  di- 
r  jcctipn  of  the  Haymarket,  headed  the  actors  and 
certainly  began  to  acquire  confidcrable  reputation. 
Mifs  San T LOW  alfo,  who  l^ad'bcen  greatly  admired 
as  a  dancer,  now  commenced  actrefs ;  and  her  firfl 
appearance  in  the  character  of  the  Fair  Quaker  of 
Peal,  which  Shadwell  wrote  purpofely  for  her, 
gained  her  fo  much  reputation  that,  fays  Gibber, 
''  not  the  enthufiaftic  maid  of  Orleans  was  more 
*'  ferviceable  of  old  to  the  French  army,  when  the 
"  Englifii  had  diftrelTed  them,  than  this  fair  Qua- 
*'  ker  was,  at  the  head  of  that  dramatic  attempt, 
"  upon  which  the  fupport  of  their  weak  focicty 
*'  depended." 

»'  Let  us  now  return  to  Rich.  He  had  taken  a 
leafeof  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ever  fmce 
Betterton  had  left  it,  evidently  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting his,  return  provided  the  Haymarket,  under 
Van  BR  UGH  and  Congreve  fhould  have  turned  out 
unprofitable;  but  Gibber  infifts  that  he  forefaw  all 
that  would  happen,  and  provided  himfelf  with  m\, 
J  -afylum  in  cafe  of  diftrefs.  Gertainly  all  his  conduct 
is  equal  to  this;  it  having  always  conduced  to  his 
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own  ends,  at  the  fame  -timp  that  it  was  incompfehen- 
lible  to  every  body  elfc. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  fort  of  prefcience,  for 
fo  it  turned  out,  he  indantly  fet  about  building  this 
theatre  frorn  the  ground ;  and,  though  he  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  fee  it'^pcned,  his  fon,  un- 
der the  old  patent,  without  any  Iblicitation  for  its  re- 
action, but  with  perfect  indifference  as  to  all  conCe- 
qucnces,  even  though  it  was  not  given  for  that  the- 
tre,  began  a  new  dramatic  pareer  which  has  con- 
tinued uninterrupted  from  that  hour  to  this. 

The  moment  Gibber  ^nd  his  partners  got  pof- 
feflion  of  their  fituafion  in  the  Haymarket,  they 
were  determined  to  adopt  every  fpiiited  idea  to  de- 
fehre  the  favour  land  attention  of  the  town.  They 
altered  the  conftruction  of  the  theatre,  call  their 
■^lays  in  a  very  judicious  ftyle,  aixl  began  to  hope, 
that  by  the  affiftance  of  the  operas,  which  had  hi- 
therto greatly  fucceeded,  the  Itage  would  become 
creditable  and  productive.  They  were  foon  con- 
vinced of  their  errof.  The  operas  which  had  been 
a  novelty  the  yearbefore  began  now  to  fall  off ;  the 
caufe  we  fliall  fee  hereafter,  Sacheveral's  trial 
alfo,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  firft  people  in 
the  kingdom,  and  Collier's  new  expedition,  with 
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the  aiTiflance  of  Mifs  Santlow,  were  alfo  draw- 
backs ;  and,  though  they  did  not  actually  fail,  yet 
they  had  little  more  to  rejoice  at  than  their  own 
emancipation  from  their  old  tyranny. 

Sacheveral*s  trial  over,  which  fiaiflied  with 
the  run  of  the  Fair  Quaker  <Jf  Deal,  Collier  be- 
gan to  find  that  the  tide  turned  in  favour  of  the  Hay- 
market;  he,  therefore,  determined  on  a  new  fcheme, 
in  which,  for  he  was  a  bon  vivant,  and  in  other  re- 
ipects  a  favourite  with  the  great,  he  fucceeded.  This 
Icheme  was  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  to  give  up 
Drury  Lane,  cloaths,  fcenes,  and  actors  to  Swiney 
and  his  partners,  and  become  himfelf  the  fole  pof- 
feflbr  of  the  Haymarket  and  manager  of  the  operas. 

To  fhew  the  extent  of  Collier's  influence  this 
agreement  was  clogged  with  two  unpleafant  con- 
ditions. One  was,  that,  as  an  exclufive  licence  for 
acting  plays  was  held  a  more  profitable  thing  than 
one  for  performing  operas,  the  Drury  Lane  mana- 
gers fliould  allow  Collier  two  hundred  a  year,  as 
long  as,  through  his  intereft  at  court,  all  other  actors 
Ihould  be  interdicted,  and  the  other  was  that  on 
every  Wednefday,  the  players  fhould  be  (Entirely 
fjlent,  in  order  to  give  the  opera  a  fairer  chance  for 
a  full  houfe. 
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It  is  curious  to  obferve  how  artfully  all  this  was 
planned.  Collier  from  experience  began  to  find 
that  his  own  knowledge  of  theatrical  matters  was 
infufficient,  and  that,  change  as  often  as  he  might, 
no  fuccefs  was  to  be  expected  under  his  management. 
Thus,  when  he  had  ftipulated  for  the  pofleffion  of 
the  opera  houfe  upon  fuch  advantageous  terms,  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  appear  to  have  a  reluctance 
to  part  with  it  and  he  knew  he  fhould  have  plenty 
of  bidders  for  the  fituation.  This  happened  exactly 
as  he  conjectured.  Aaron  H'ill  feemed  very 
defirous  to  treat  with  him;  and,  after  fome  difficulty 
in  adjufting  the  terms,  it  was  at  lepgth  agreed  that 
he  (hould  have  pofleffion  of  the  theatre  upon  pay- 
ing Collier  fix  hundred  a  year. 

To  fhew,  however,  that  he  could  do  what  he 
pleafed;  when,  upon  finding  through  Hill's  ma- 
nagement, that  the  profits  began  to  be  confiderable, 
he  fome  how  or  other  found  out  an  informality  in 
the  agreement,  and  took  the  property  back  to  himfelf 
before  the  feafon  was  over;  while  Hill,  who  was 
too  wife,  or  too  powcrlefs,  to  contend  with  him,  re- 
linquifhed  his  right  without  murmuring. 

He  was  now  completely  outwitted;  for,  from' the 
VOL.  IV.  3  B 
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moment  he  took  the  direction  again,  his  affairs  went 
backward;  finding  therefore,  that  he  flood  no  chance, 
fingle  handed,  of  making  any  public  amufement  pro- 
ductive, he  determined  once  more  to  try  the  influ- 
ence of  his  court  interefl ;  and,  in  the  moft  bare- 
faced manner,  fo  wrought  his  project  to  his  ends 
that  SwiNEY  by  a  frefh  mandate  was  obliged  to 
change  with  Collier,  and  take  the  Haymarket  with 
all  its  fms  upon  its  head ;  which  fins  fo  operated 
to  its  damnation,  that  Swiney  the  next  year  was 
obliged  to  prefer  the  air  of  the  Continent  to  the 
air  of  a  prifon. 

Nothing  could  be  fo  unpleafant  as  the  fituation 
that  CiBBER  and  his  fellow  labourers  were  driven 
into  by  this  flretch  of  power  in  Collier.  He  be- 
came their  tafk  mafler,  and  dictated  what  terms  he 
thought  proper.  Knowing,  however,  by  experience 
that  every  thing  would  go  wrong  if  he  attempted 
exclufively  to  manage  the  concern,  he  thought  his 
wifeft  way  would  be  to  accept  of  a  certainty  and 
make  a  fmecure  of  it.  He,  therefore,  demanded 
fix  hundred  a  year,  the  price  at  which  he  had  farmed 
out  the  opeiv.,  and  a  moiety  of  the  two  hundred 
that  had  been  levied  in  Drury  Lane  the  year  before 
in  aid  of  the  optra ;  in  all  fcven  hundred  pounds. 
By  this,  indeed,  he  loll  three  hundred  a  year,  for 
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the  managers  averaged  more  than  a  thoufand  a  year 
each,  the  whole  time  he  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  theatre,  which  was,  however,  no  longer  than  the 
death  of  the  queen  in  1714.  He  did  not,  after  this 
agreement,  for  the  reafons  we  have  feen,  think  proper 
to  attempt  any  alteration,  but  enjoyed  his  remune- 
ration and  let  them  work  for  it. 

The  theatre  for  the  firfl;  time  now  felt  fome  confe- 
quence.  Dogget  was  naturally  frugal;  Wilks, 
if  he  ran  into  expence,  took  care  it  fliould  be  for 
the  intereft  of  the  concern;  and  Gibber,  who  knew 
that  the  parfimony  of  the  one  would  operate  as  a 
fufficient  check  upon  the  extravagance  of  the  other, 
let  them  fairly  have  their  way ;  while  he  himfelf 
fludied  continually  how  he  might  eftablifh  decorum, 
promulgate  morality,  and  in  all  their  money  con- 
cerns fo  equitably  demean  thcmfelves  as  to  fecure, 
what  no  managers  had  ever  before  boafled  of,  the  cha- 
racter of  fairnefs  and  punctuality  in  their  dealings ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  conduct  was  fo  honour- 
ably perfevered  in,  during  twenty  years  from  the  time 
this  triumvirate  began  to  conduct  the  theatre,  that 
no  tradefman  came  a  fecond  time  for  his  bill,  nor 
was  a  fingle  author,  actor,  or  other  perfofi,  employed 
about  the  houfe  at  any  time  refufed  his  or  her  juft 
due,  even  though  there  never  was,  which  is  a  fingulac 
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fact,  any  one  agreement  in  writing  executed  be- 
tween them. 

The  conduct  of  the  theatre  being  pretty  well 
fettled,  nothing  worthy  the  attention  of  the  reader 
paffed  till  1714,  except  the  admiffion  of  Booth 
into  the  management,  and  Doc  get's  fcceflTion,  which 
came  about  in  confequence  of  the  reputation  Booth 
acquired  in  performing  Cato.  This  happened  in 
1712,  great  part  of  which,  however,  though  infinite 
merit  is  to  be  attributed  to  Booth,  was  owing  to 
the  popularity  of  the  play ;  for,  at  a  part  of  the 
feafon  when  it  was  cuftoraary  to  perform  but  three 
times  a  week,  it  had  a  run  for  a  month  together,  ex- 
cept on  the  Mondays. 

DoccET  had  long  been  tormented  with  the  fret- 
ful temper  of  Wilks;  and,  in  fpight  of  Gibber's 
conciliatory  manner,  who  generally  fuccceded  in  ac- 
commodating all  difficulties,  was  at  the  particular 
moment  when  Cato  firft  made  its  appearance,  ex- 
tremely fore  in  confequence  of  his  having  intro- 
duced actors  without  the  general  confent,  and  other 
difagreeable  things.  Gibber,  to  divert  his  attention 
from  this,  called  it  to  fomething  which  he  confidered 
as  much  more  material  than  a  few  partnerfhip  bick- 
erings.     This   was   no  lefs   than   a  fufpicion  that 
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Booth,  having  grown  fo  fuddcnly  Into  fame,  would* 
aim  at  being  manager,  efpecially  as  he  had  received 
various  marks   of  favour,  and,  among  the  reil,  a 
purfe  of  fifty  guineas  which  had  been  in  one  even- 
ing collected  for  him  in  the  boxes. 

This  circumflance,  which  really  fo  far  from  be- 
ing a  remuneration  feems  to  have  been  very  little 
more  than  the  halfpence  formerly  thrown  on  the 
ftagc  at  Sadler's  Wells  for  the  rope  dancers,  Dog- 
get  confidered  as  a  thing  of  confequence ;  and, 
forgetting  for  a  moment  his  quarrel  to  Wilks,  pro- 
pofed,  by  way  of  quelling  all  ambition  in  Booth, 
that  the  managers  fhould  fpontaneoufly  give  him  an 
addition  of  fifty  guineas  to  the  funi  alread)  beflowed 
on  him  by  the  public.  Cirber  faw  that  fuch  a 
meafure  would  awaken  his  ambition  inflead  of  lulling 
it  afleep;  but,  finding  Wilks  cordially  coincide 
■with  DoGGET,  he  confented  to  purchafe  their  recon- 
ciliation by  a  means  which  would  at  word  do  no  more 
than  accelerate  what  perhaps  could  not  be  avoided. 

On  the  return  of  the  company  from  Ox f dud, 
where  it  had  been  the  cuflom  for  them  to  perform 
during  the  act  term,  and  when  Booth  had  gathered 
frefh  laurels,  the  friends  of  this  gentleman  fuggefled 
to  him  that  he  had  been  too  long  kept  out  of  that 
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(ituation  which  he  had  richly  merited.  He  naturally 
Jiltened  to  their  opinions  and  accepted  the  offers  of 
afliilance  which  followed  them  up,  which  were  at 
length  fo  efficacious  that  a  new  licence  was  pro- 
cured, which  even  Collier  could  not  prevent, 
where  Booth's  name  was  added  to  the  names  of  the 
former  managers. 

DoGGET  remonftrated  againft  this  tooth  and  nail, 
but  to  no  purpofe;  till,  finding  the  point  carried  in 
fpight  of  his  teeth  he  retired  from  the  concern,  de- 
termined, however,  to  demand  his  profits  as  they 
fhould  accrue.  This  was  of  courfe  objected  to,  and 
he  threw  the  matter  into  Chancery;  where  he  was  de- 
creed lix  hundred  pounds  for  his  fhare,  fo  that  he 
loft  a  large  fum  ;  for  Booth  had  handfomely  offered 
on  his  coming  into  the  concern  to  give  him  five  hun- 
dred a  year  for  life  for  his  profits. 

We  now  come  to  the  acceffion  of  George  the 
firft,  when  matters  completely  took  a  new  turn. 
CiBBER,  for  in  all  material  points  he  certainly  and 
very  properly  was  the  dictator,  grown  heartily  fick 
of  Collier,  conceived  a  very  feafible  mcatis  of 
fairly  getting  rid  of  him.  He  did  not  value  the 
feven, hundred  a  year  that  he  had  been  paid,  becaufe 
he  had  fecn  the  very  great  advantage  of  having  their 
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pretentions  backed  by  a  firm  friend  at  court ;  but 
the  tide  of  court  favour  being  now  completely 
turned,  an  idea  ftruck  him  that  he  might  fecure  a 
friend  highly  pbpular,  with  ftrong  intereft  and  rich 
ability  to  be  ferviceable  to  the  theatre  itfelf. 

This  friend  was  no  other  than  fir  Richard 
Steele,  the  folicitation  of  whofe  alliance  Cibber 
faw  would  procure  great  popularity  for  themfelves ; 
for  it  would  be  confidered  as  a  meafure  not  only 
veryjudicous  but  very  grateful.  Steele  had  al- 
ways loved  the  theatre,  he  had  beftowed  on  it  fome 
of  his  labours,  and  he  had  by  his  recommendation 
of  the  players  in  his  Tatltrs  given  them  a  confe- 
quence  that  had  made  them  emulous  to  deferve  the 
characters  of  gentlemen,  and  men  of  honour  and 
refpectability.  In  addition  to  this,  Cibber,  knew 
STEELE'sinfluence  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
the  hero  of  his  heart,  as  he  emphatically  calls  him, 
to  whom,  to  be  brief,  he  applied,  and  a  licence  was 
inflantly  made  out  confirming  the  power  in  Steele, 
Cibber,  Wilks,  and  Booth,  and  completely  dif- 
poffefling  Collier. 

In  the  mean  time  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  opened  under  the  fon  of  Rich,  the  former 
patentee,  who  conceived  he  had  a  right  to  exercife 
a  patent  which  king  Charles  had  certainly  a  right 
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to  grant,  and  which  as  certainly  no  equal  power  had 
formally  revoked.  There  is  fome  account  of  a  pri- 
vate declaration  to  this  effect  having  been  made  by 
the  king,  but  this  is  doubted ;  and  that  the  prohi- 
bition was  officially  removed  cannot  poffibly  be 
true.  It  is  enough  to  fay  that  it  was  fufpended  by 
a  ftrain  of  authority,  though  the  meafure  was  equi- 
table ;  and,  that  authority  ceafmg,  the  patent  re- 
fumed  its  former  action. 

The  fucccfs  of  this  theatre  was  not  brilliant,  yet 
it  was,  for  a  time,  fufficient  to  check  a  little  the  pro- 
fits of  Drury  Lane,  which  induced  Cibbek  to  con- 
fider,  that,  as  the  licence  he  and  his  partners  held 
was  only  during  pleafure,  and  the  other  a  permanent 
grant  from  the  crown,  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  to 
procure  fome  better  fecurity ;  to  do  which  he  repre- 
fcnted  to  Steele  what  were  his  fentiments  on  the 
fubject,  and  alfo  fubmitted  to  him  as  Collier's 
penfion,  which  he  now  enjoyed,  was  given  on  con- 
dition that  it  fhould  be  only  payable  during  the 
time  Drury  Lane  fhould  perform  exclufively,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  fair,  inftead  of  granting  him 
a  pofitive  fum,  to  ,admit  him  a  partner  on  a  pro- 
portionable fhare. 

Steele's  anfwer  to  this  propofition  was ;  that  as 
he  came  among  them  by  their  own  invitation,  he 
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fhould  always  think  himfelf  obliged  to  come  into 
any  meafures  for  their  ufe  and  fafety;  and,  with 
thefe  fentiments,  he  not  only  handfomely  acceded 
to  their  propofal,  but  procured  a  patent  for  his  own 
life  and  three  years  afterwards,  which  he  afligned 
over  to  them,  and  confirmed  to  them  a  right  in  the 
whole  property,  on  which  he  had  certainly  not  ex- 
pended any  thing,  referving  to  himfelf  a  fourth  of 
the  profits  for  his  intereft  and  affiftapce. 


This  generous  and  moderate  conduct  of  Steele 
was  rewarded ;  for,  inftead  of  feven  hundred  a  year 
during  his  life,  it  yielded  him  a  thoufand,  except 
jhofe  drawbacks  which  he  had  incurred  by  the  ne- 
glect of  his  own  affairs,  which  he  managed  fo  im- 
prudently that  they  were  almoft  alvNftys  in  truft ;  and 
thus  the  beft  part  of  his  fortune  was  continually 
fcrambled  for  by  the  lawyers. 

The  grant  for  this  patent  having  given  to  Drury 
Lane  a  permanent  fecurity,  the  managers  went  on  very 
fpiritedly.  They  laid  out  fix  hundred  pounds  upon 
Dry  den's  All  for  Love,  and  got  up  other  pieces 
with  equal  fplendour ;  till  every  art  was  practifed 
by  their  enemies,  and,  among  other  things,  a  report 
was  propagated  that  the  foundation  of  the  theatre  was 
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unfafe,  and  that  the  building  would  certainly  fall 
upon  the  heads  of  the  audience.  This  calumny  only 
fell,  howeveir,  on  the  heads  of  the  calumniators,  for  • 
fir  Thomas  Hewet,  having  furveyed  it  by  an 
order  from  the  king,  and  figned  an  atteftation,  which 
was  printed  in  the  newfpapers,  that  it  was  perfectly 
fafe  and  in  found  condition,  the  fpeciators,  who  had 
kept  away  during  the  alarm^  now  came  in  much 
greater  numbers, 

Thefe  fortunate  circumftances,  together  wiil> 
the  unremitting  induflry  of  the  managers,  gained 
them  fo  decided  a  fuperiority  over  their  opponents 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  that  thefe  laft  were  foon 
obliged  to  call  in  foreign  aid,  and  this  gave  birth  to 
thofe  pantomimes,  which  Rich  brought  forward 
with  fuch  wonderful  fuccefs,  and  which  have  given 
rife,  or  at  lead  efficacioufly  revived,  thofe  fpectacles 
which  have  fo  often  difgraced  and  vitiated  the  na- 
tional  tafte* . 


♦  It  is  curious  that  FiELDiwc'and  Gibber,  who  heartily  hated 
each  other,  and  who  thought  differently  on  every  other  fubject, 
fhould  completely  coincide  on  this.  FiEtDiNC  wrote  a  very  fenfible 
treatife  to  (hew  that  the  encrcafe  of  robberies  in  this  kingdom  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  gin  (hops,  where  the  poor  people  fo  intoxicated 
their  fenfcs  as  to  make  them  ripe  for  all  manner  of  vice.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  treatife,  and  fomc  other  reprefentations,  an  act  pafl'ed 
to  put  down  thofe  nuifances.     Cibbek  in  like  maoner  Ci^ls  thei^ 
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As  the  refpcctability  with  which  Drury  Lane 
yas  conducted,  and  the  fhew  and  finery  introduced 
^t  Lincoln's  Inns  Fields,  attracted  theif  feparate  ad- 
mirers to  fuch  a  degree  as  ta  be  productive  to  both 
theatres,  very  little  happened  for  many  years,  ex- 
cept a  few  ft|-i|ggles,  the  particulars  of  which,  though 
in  fome  degree  curious,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  enu-» 
meratehere,  to  obftruct  that  mutual  emulation  which 
though  not  always  creditable,  generally  brought 
with  it  a  proportionable  profit. 

As,  however,  the  chapter  of  numbers  does  not 
by  any  means  include  the  judicious.  Rich,  in  pro- 
grefs  of  time,  carried  the  greateft  number  of  votes, 
and  Gibber  was,  at  length,  with  great  reluctance  it 
9iuft  be  coi\feffed,  obliged  to  fail  with  the  ftream'» 
and  to  ftrengthcn  the  reputation  of  Shakespeare 
by  the  magic  power  of  Harlequin.  Being  afked  why 
he  did  this,  he  anfwered,  he  did  it  againfl  his  con- 
fcience,  but  that  he  had  not  virtue  enough  to.{larv& 
by  oppofing  a  multitude  that  would  have  been  too^ 
hard  for  him. 

fpectacles  the  gin  fliops  of  the  ftage,  which  intoxicate  its  auditors, 
diihonour  their  underftandings,  and  introduce  a  levity  that  renders 
them  ripe  for  every  kind  of  profligacy.  Ifjty  that  tlie  morals  of  the 
more  enlightened  were  not  as  worthy  the  attention  of  the  legiflature. 
as  thofe  of  the- vulgar.  The  avenues  of  the  theatres  would  thenj 
perhaps,  \ck  refemble  brsthcls.  .       ' 
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In  this  manner  did  the  two  theatres  perfcvere  irt 
their  different  efforts  till  the  death  of  fir  Richard 
Steele,  which  happened  in  1729,  for  their  private 
difputes  never  effected  their  public  intereft.  As  to 
Rich,  he  was  remarkably  fortunate,  which  is  not 
very  wonderful  when  we  confider  he  had  all  the  fools 
on  his  fide,  but  he  was  the  vaincft  and  perhaps  the 
mod  ignorant  of  all  human  beings,  and  therefore 
it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that,  as  he  drew  all  his 
fortune  from  foreign  auxiliaries  they  fhould  have 
both  cunning  and  knavery  enough  to  draw  it  from 
him.  In  fhort  he  was  always  fuccefsful  and  always 
poor,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  been  obliged  to  put 
the  patent,  which  his  father  had  been  at  fuch  un- 
wearied and  fuch  very  honeft  pains  to  refervc  for 
him,  to  who  bids  moft,  if  The  Beggars  Opera  had 
not  licked  him  whole. 

The  only  interruption  the  harmony  of  the  Drury 
Lane  partncrfliip  experienced  was  tl^  abfence  of 
Steele,  in  1720,  when  his  affairs  were  become  fo 
diftracted  that  he  grew  carelefs  of  all  engagements. 
There  has  been  another  interruption  mentioned 
which  I  cannot  find  the  fmalleft  ground  for  crediting. 
We  read  that  Gibber  having  foilnchow  offended 
the  duke  of  Newcastle,  in  the  year  1720,  he  not 
only  forbad  him  to  perform  but  that,  being  after- 
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"V^rds  offended  by  Steele,  he  actually  filenced  the 
patent;  bi^  by  a  remonflrance,  or  fome  other  way, 
it  was  amicably  adjufled,  though  the  only  reporter 
of  this  anecdote  does  not  know  what  way. 

All  I  have  to  offer  in  oppofition  to  this  relation 
is  that  I  cannot  find  the  fmallefl:  trace  of  this  cir- 
cumftance  either  in  the  lives  of  Steele  or  Gibber, 
not  even  in  the  accounts  of  them  written  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  above  affertion.  The  theatre  was  cer- 
tainly never  filenced;  and,  as  to  Gibber's  having 
difobliged  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  he  fpeaks  of 
that  nobleman  in  terms  of  the  higheft  refpect,  and 
inftances  a  circumftancc  of  felf  denial,  and  difin- 
tereftednefs,  as  a  proof  of  his  attention  to  the  mana- 
gers, and  a  motive  of  their  gratitude  to  him.  I  take 
the  fact  to  be,  that,  as  Steele  oppofedthe  peerage 
bill  in  the  Houfe  of  Gommons,  and  confequently 
grew  out  of  court  favour,  and  as  he  gained  that 
favour  in  a  flronger  degree  than  ever  by  his  fpirited 
ftrictures  againfl  the  milchicvous  South  Seafcheme, 
the  miftake  has  arifen  from  a  fuppofition  that  the 
theatre  as  well  as  the  office  he  held  was  during 
that  interval  fufpended,  but  this  is  irapoffible^  for, 
to  make  it  out,  the  theatre  mull  have  been  fliut 
up  for  three  years,  whereas  no  mention  is  made, 
except  by  this  author,  of  its  having  ftopt  for  a 
iingle  day. 
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The  interruption  I  am  going  to  nr\ention  was  not 
of  a  public  nature,  therefore  it  includes  no  rufpenfior^ 
of  the  theatre.  Steele,  whofe  affairs,  the  larger 
his  fortune,  were  ever  the  more  perplexed,  had, 
about  1723,  fo  got  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers 
that  every  thing  was  in  various  ways  made  over  i^n, 
truit.  Ill  confequencc  of  this  the  theatre,  which  had 
derived  great  advantage  from  his  attendance  and  at- 
fiftance,  belides  th^  countenance  he  was  enabled  to 
procure  it  through  ^hc  mear^s  of  his  fafhionable  con-- 
nections,  was  like  every  thing  elfe  neglepted.  Gib- 
ber, who  had  born  this  quietly  for  three  yearsj 
•was  anxious  to  recal  him  both  to  his  duty  and  a  due 
attention  to  his  own  concerns,  and  thenefore,  as  there 
was  no  getting  at  him  otherwife  than  officially,, 
"  for,"  fays  he,  "being  in  the  clutches  of  the  lawyers, 
"  the  friend  or  the  gentleman  had  nothing  more  to. 
"  do  in  the  maiter,"  ferved  him  with  a  fort  of  no- 
tice that  as  he  had  thought  proper  to  abfent  himfelf 
frorn^  the  concerns,  whicii,  by  the  articles  of  part- 
nerfhip  he  was  equally  bound  to  attend  to  with  the 
reft,  they  Oiould  expect  to  be  paid  for  the  trouble 
of  doing  his  bufinefs,  and  therefore  fhould  charge 
him  one  pound,  thirteen  fiiillings,  and  four  pence  a 
day  for  their  extra  trouble.  This  was  a  good 
handle  for  bis  law  friends,  who  having  his  affairs 
completely  in  their  management,  threw  the  matter- 
immediately  into  Chancery. 
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This  affair  came  to  a  hearing  before  fir  Joseph 
Jekyll,  the  MaP.er  of  the  Rolls,  in  1726.  Gib- 
ber pleaded  in  behalf,  of  himfelf,  Booth,  and 
WiLKs,  and  it  mud  be  confeffed  his  obfervations 
were  not  more  fair  and  manly  than  they  were  hand- 
ibme  and  friendly  towards  Steele,  even  though 
the  aitornies  in  drawing  the  bill  had  foifted  in  fome 
paltry  things  which  reminded  ihe  other  partners  under 
what  obligations  they  were  to  him  from  his  public 
writings  in  the  Tailei's,  and  other  things,  which  by 
the  way  had  been  the  original  fource  of  their  grati- 
tude, and  occafioned  his  being  called  in  to  make  one 
in  the  management  of  the  theatre.  In  fliort,  Cib- 
UER  pleaded  fo  effectually,  that  his  prayer  was  al- 
lowed without  the  trouble  and  expence  of  a  hearing 
before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  "  and  the  parties  were 
"  heartily  glad,"  fays  he,  "  to.  let  this  be  the  lad  of 
*'  their  law  fuits." 

It  fliould  feem  as  if  the  fate  of  the  Beggar'^ 
Opera,  which  was  faid  to  make  Rich  gay,  and  Gay 
jich,  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Drury  Laue.  It 
cam«  out  in  1728,  and  from  that  hour  the  other 
theatre  went  gradually  to  its  diffolution,  I  mean  as 
to  reputation,  which  was  never  revived  again  till 
Gar  RICK  took  the  management.  In  1729,  Steele 
died.    Mrs.  Oldeield  died  in  1730,  I^ooth  was 
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rendered  incapable  of  performing  by  his  illncfs, 
Mrs.  Porter  was  loft  to  the  theatre  by  the  diflo- 
cation   of  a  limb,   and   in    1731,   death   look   off 

WjLKS. 

The  following  year,  the  term  for  which  the  pa- 
patent  had  been  granted  expired,  and  Gibber 
found  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  renewed  for  twenty- 
one  years  in  behalf  of  Booth,  Mrs.  Wilks,  and 
himfelf.  Booth  immediately  refolved  to  part  with 
what  he  could  of  his  (hare,  and,  finding  a  purchafcr 
in  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Highmore,  who  un- 
fortunately had  attached  himfelf  to  the  ftage  from 
having  performed  Lothario  for  his  amufement,  this 
adventurer  entered  into  his  views  and  gave  him  for 
the  pofTeffion  of  half  his  proportion  two  thouland 
five  hundred  pounds. 

Gibber  began  now  to  think  what  would  be  his 
moft  politic  line  of  conduct.  Befides  this  Mr. 
Highmore,  who  knew  nothing  of  managing,  Mrs. 
Wilks  had  put  in  a  Mr.  Ellis  to  act,  or  rather 
to  manage  for  her,  who  was  ftill  lefs  qualified  for  the 
tafi;;  and,  if  Gibber  had  found  it  difficult  to  pilot 
the  theatrical  bark  through  all  the  breezes  that  had 
been  raifed  by  Wilks  and  Dog  get,  who  were  after 
all  expert  mariners,  what  muft  have  been  his  trouble 
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and  danger  to  have  the  fame  tafk  to  perrorm  in 
worfe  weather,  afTifted  only  by  thofe  who,  fo  far 
from  being  able  to  fleer,  fcarccly  knew  the  con- 
flruction  of  the  velTcl  in  which  they  were  embarked. 

Thus  fiiuated  he  determined  upon  getting  rid  of 
the  concern  as  foon  as  pofliblc,  and  therefore  de- 
puted his  fon  TheOphilus,  who  he  knew  would 
be  a  complete  torment  to  them,  to  act  for  him;  and 
his  forefight  was  fo  correct  that  High  more,  at  the 
end  of  the  feafon,  qame  to  him  with  an  offer  of 
three  thoufand  guineas  for  his  fhar^,  which  was  only 
fix  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  more  than  he 
had  paid  Booth  for  half  of  his.  Gibber,  however, 
was  determined,  as  he  tells  us,  to  let  it  go  to  the 
highefl  bidder,  and,  therefore,  elofed  with  the 
propofal. 

One  reafon  for  this,  perhaps,  was  the  ruinous 
flate  into  which  the  theatre  was  likely  to  be  plunged; 
which,  having  feen,  he  perfuaded  Mrs.  Booth,  her 
hufband  being  now  dead,  to  get  rid  of  the  remainder 
of  her  fhare,  with  which  flic  parted  upon  low  terms 
to  GiFFARD.  As  to  Mrs.  WiLKS  file  was  glad 
enough  to  take  what  fhe  could  get  for  her  proportion 
Y'hen  Fleetwood  came  afterwards  to  purchafe  the 
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property,    ll^   particulars  of   which    vvc  fliall   pre- 
fently  fee. 

Highmore's  affairs  began  to  wear  a  very  alarm- 
ing afpcct.  In  the  year  1720,  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Potter,  a  carpenter,  merely  to  pleafe  his  fancy, 
for  it  is  (lifhcult  to  fay,  unlcfs  he  was  infpired  with 
fome  of  old  Rich's  prefclcnce,  upon  what  other 
fpeculation  he  could  carry  fo  expcnlive  a  plan  into 
efiect,  built  a  theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  This  the- 
atre had  remained  unoccupied  thiiteen  years,  when 
it  flruck  young  Gibber,  that  if  he  could  perfuadTC 
fome  of  the  actors  to  revolt,  they  might  at  lead  get 
a  temporary  fum  by  bringing  forward  fome  novelty 
at  this  place.  The  performers  he  founded  upon 
this  fubject  reliflied  the  fcheme,  they  inftantly  ap- 
plied to  Potter,  who  was  glad  enough  to  turn  to 
advantage  a  property  that  had  lain  fo  long  upon  his 
hatids,  and  in  a  very  fliort  time,  without  the  fmalleft 
authority,  opened  this  houfe  with  the  comedy  of 
Love  for  Love^  in  imitation  of  Hetterton  and  his 
adventurers  formerly  in  Lincoln's  Iims  Fields. 

At  firft  High  MORE  did  not  regard  this,  but 
opened  Drury  Lane  at  the  ufual  time.  When^ 
however,  he  found  he  could  make  no  (land  againft 
his  principal  actors  who  had  now  deferied  him,  not 
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even  vith  his  o\yn  performance  of  l.ot^Jario,  his 
hopelefs  condition  ftared  him  in  the  face.  He  in- 
liantly,  therefore,  applied  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
and  ejnphi^  ed  proper  pcrfons  to  put  in  force  the 
lasvs  agdinll  vagrants,  but,  by  cunning  and  cvaHon* 
they  contrived  to  hold  out  fo  long;  that,  having  but 
little  perfonal  intereft,  and  very  foon  as  Utile  per- 
fbnal  property,  he  was  glad  enough  to  give  up  the 
contention,  heartily  wilhing  he  had  never  vvainly 
conceived  himfelf  qualified  to  peiform  Loihario. 

'  The  ragged  fortune  of  this  manager  uas  laLen 
up  by  the  more  ragged  fortune  of  the  next,  who's 
name  was  Fleetwood.  He  certainly  got  hold  of 
the  property  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  any  of  his 
predecejffors,  but  which  property  funk  him  into 
more  ruin,  which'  was  necdlefs,  than  ever.  It  is 
fuppofed  that  he  paid  not  more  than  two  thoufand 
pounds  for  the  whole  property;  but  whatever  it 
was,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  it  not  only  flfipt 
him  of  his  lad  guinea  but  left  hiiir  confidcrably 
in  debt. 

It  had  one  good  effect  however.  The  revolters 
had  by  this  time  enough  of  their  frolic,  and  Fleet- 
wood, being  perfectly  a  gentleman  and  a  convivial 
character,  they  returned  to  their  old  quarters.   With 
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CiBBER,  however,  all  idea  of  real  management  had 
left  the  theatre ;  bcfides  a  fpirit  of  dramatic  enter- 
prize  began  now  to  be  the  rage.  In  1729,  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Odell  had  built  a  theatre  in  Good- 
man's Fields,  which  was  attacked  by  the  citizens, 
and  preached  againft  by  the  clergy,  under  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  productive  of  mifchief  fo  near  to 
the  feat  of  commerce.  He  opened  it  neverihc- 
lefs,  but  was  under  the  necefTity  in  a  fhort  time 
of  fhutiing  it,  though  his  fuccefs  had  been  very 
promifujg. 

.  At  this  tin:>c,  however,  Giffard,  who  had  got 
rid  of  his  fmall  (hare  in  Drury  Lane,  folicited  a  fub- 
fcription  for  another  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
and  actually  opened  it  in  1732.  Rich  too,  who 
vas  alfo  determined  to  enterprize,  was  at  this  lime 
building  Covcnt  Garden  theatre,  which  opened,  for 
the  fir (l  time  in  1733  Glffaru  foon  after,  find- 
ing  his  Goodman's  Fields  fcheme  unproductive,  was 
advlfed  to  repair  to  the  vacant  houfe  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  that  Rich  had  abandoned,  and  he  opened 
it  in  1735,  and  actually  without  any  authority,  un- 
lefs  there  was  a  convention  between  him  and  Rich 
for  the  ufe  of  the  dormant  patent,  which  has  been 
no  bad  {talking  horfe  at  times,  performed  there  for 
two  years. 
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Thus  in  proportion  as  theatrical  abilities  de- 
Creafed,  theatres  became  more  numerous,  Covent 
Garden,  however,  with  Rich  and  his  pantomimes 
decidedly  carried  every  thini>  before  them.  Fleet- 
wood, who  was  one  of  thofe  prodigies  in  life  which 
people  gaze  at  but  cannot  underltand,  who  without 
a  vilible  (ixpence  of  his  own  continued  to  lavifli 
away  thoufands,  buRled  on  with  Diury  Lane  for 
more  than  ten  years,  during  all  which  time  the  the- 
atre continued  in  every  diltrefs,  and  laboured  under 
every  inconvenience;  but  what  renders  the  circum- 
ftance  fo  extraordinary  as  to  be  fcarcejy  credible  is 
that  though  authors,  actors,  dancers,  nay  carpenters, 
fcene  fliifters,  drefl'ers,  fire  lighters,  and  the  whole 
theatrical  train  which  Cibbkr  enumerated  in  his 
fpeech  before  the  Mailer  of  the  Rolls  to  the  tune  of 
a  hundred  and  forty,  befides  the  long  lid  of  fuper- 
numeraries,  fcarcely  gleaned  from  the  profits  mo- 
ney fufficient  to  fuOain  exidence,  wliile  their  pr6- 
fligate  manager  was  figuring  away  and  enjoying 
every  luxury  in  the  company  of  fome  of  the  firll 
people  in  the  kingdom. 

There  muft  have  been  fomeihing  peculiarly  faci- 
nating  in  this  man.  To  be  individually  indebted  to  all 
the  members  of  his  theatre,  to  treat  them  at  the  fame 
time  with  as  much  hauteur  and  contempt  as  if  they 
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bad  been  his  fjaves,  and  contrive  to  make  them  tub- 
mit  to  all  this  inconvenience  and  contumely,  not 
only  without  murmuring  but  with  chearfulnefs,  is  x 
trail  of  infolent  prefumption  on  one  (ide,  and  of  tame' 
fabmiflion  on  the  other,  fo  unaccountable,  that  it  is' 
impoflible  to  find  a  motive  for  it.  Had  there  been 
any  profpect  of  amendment  in  their  fortune,  had 
this  manager  in  any  one  fingle  in{lance  kept  hrs 
vord,  or  had  they,  in  fhort.  any  thing  like  a  glimpfe 
of  hppe,  from  inclination,  if  not  from  ability,  to  re- 
ceive the  fmalleft  juftice  at  his  hands,  it  would  have 
been  fomething ;  but  to  go  on  earning  for  him  the 
bread  he  eat,  or  rather  laviflicd  upon  others,  to  wit- 
nefs  every  day  his  accumulated  inconvcniencies, 
arrefts,  executions,  and  all  the  horrors  of  legal  pro- 
fccution,  and  yet  remain  infenfible  to  the  diilreffc* 
of  ihcmfelves  and  their  families,  and  IHll  go  on, 
would  exceed  credibility  if  we  did  not  know  that  in 
this  ftalcment  there  is  not  the  leaft  exaggeration  *. 


•  The  old  flory  is  very  well  known  about  Wood  the  ireafurer. 
One  Saturday  morning  when  the  actors  were  kicking  their  heels  at 
llic  di>or  of  the  treafury,  where  they  had  attended  in  vain  on  the 
fame  day  for  many  weeks,  one  ef  their  coMipanions  came  out  with  a 
dtfcontented  countenance.  "  Well,"  faid  anotlier,  "  1  fuppofc 
»*  there's  i\o  cole  to  be  had  tliis  morning."  "  Not  a  doit,"  fays 
the  fiift.  "  Well  tlien,"  faid  one  of  them  dryl',  •*  if  there's  no 
"  cole,  we  mull  burn  Wood."     But  a  friend  of  mine  fpc.king  of 
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This  was  the  lime  for  adventurr rs  to  take  tlie  ad- 
vantage of  the  folly  of  Covent  Garden,  and  the  dif- 
traciioH  of  Druiy  Lane.  Nothing  ofihis  kind,  how- 
ever, would  probably  have  been  very  formidable  if 
the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding,  who  became 
tremblingly  alive  to  a  great  variety  of  real  or  imagir 
nary  injuries  both  from  the  great  and  theatrical  raana- 
jiers.  had  not  ihruil  himftlf  forward  and  got  together 
a,  fet  of  performers.  He  called  them  the  Great  Mo-» 
gul's  Company,  and  brought  out  ad  libitum  pieces 
at  the  theatre  in  the  Hayinarket. 

The  firft  performance  was  called  Fafquin,  which 
vas  aftonifliingly  followed  for  upwards  of  fifty 
nights.  The  piece  itfelf  we  fliall  by  and  by  ex- 
amine. It  was  a  bold,  and  certainly  an  unwarrant- 
able fatire.  This  was  followed  by  the  Hijioricul 
Regijicr^  wiitten  in  the  fame  liyle  of  invective. 
Tbefc  pieces  were  not  immediately  flopped,  but 
they  were  confidered  of  fuch  a  tendency  as  to  de- 
mand an  interference  of  the  legillature;  for  which 
puipofe,  as  the  hiflory  is,  a  performance,  full  of  the 


Fleetwood  very  higlily  extolled  his  ingenwity  andcomfared  himtd. 
MosKS,  wlio  kept  fu  many  people  ftarvin^  in  the  wildwnefs,  aiid 
yet  ci)i»tentcd.  "  I  grant  you,"  faid  another,  "  he  lias  the  in^r, 
•♦  nuity  of  Moses,  'tis  a  pity  he  has  not  his  honefty  ;  for,  when  the 
*•  manua  came.  Moss*  liberally  gave  his  tonipanioni  their  full  Ihar*:," 
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fame  perfonal  fatire  againfl  the  great,  was  anony- 
moufly  lent  to  Giffard,  who  had  at  that  time  re" 
turned  to  Goodman's  Fields,  with  a  private  inti- 
mation, however,  that  he  fliould  refufe  to  perform 
it,  and  give  it  up  into  the  hands  of  government  as  a 
tiling  improper  to  bring  before  the  public. 

This  piece  was  called  The  Golden  Rump^  and 
fome  think  it  was  a  fcbeme  of  Giffard  and  his 
friends  to  procure  favour,  and  perhaps  a  gratuity*. 
Both  ihcfe  confcquenccs  happened,  for  GiffarI) 
received  a  handfome  fum,  and  was  highly  applauded 
for  his  confiituiional  conduct ;  and,  upon  this  ground, 
a  bill  was  immediately  brought  into  Parliament; 
the  prefent  exiding  bill;  which  limits  the  num- 
ber of  theatres,  and  obliges  all  managers  to  fub- 
mit  the  copies  of  every  thing  dramatic  to  the  infpec- 
tion  of  a  liccncer. 

As  many  have  taken  the  liberty  of  cenfuring  this 
meafure,  confcious,  probably,  that  their  own  wruings 
could  not  ftand  a  tell  which  would  weed  them  of 
licentioufnefs  and  immorality,  it  is  a  proper  thing 
here  to  [hew  that  there  was  nothing  novel  in  this 
proceeding,  but  the  manner  of  its  being  regulated 
into  a  pofitive  law.  Thofe  who  have  looked  over 
this   hiftory    will  fee  that  the  power  of  the  Lord 
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Chamberlain  had  always  at  lead  this  operation,  and 
Stow  entered  into  it  fo  much  with  the  fame  fpirit, 
and  the  fame  underftanding  of  the  fubject,  that  no- 
thing  new  could,  during  the  contention,  or  can  now, 
be  offered  to  alter  the  quellion,  or  to  refute  the  pro- 
priety of  the  meafure. 

My  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  public  moralizet 
*nd  private  advocate  for  every  thing  wicked  and  pro- 
fligate, certainly  fpoke  againfl  the  qucflion;  and 
with  all  the  flimzy  fpecioufnefs  with  which  it  was  his 
cuftom  to  glofs  over  rotten  arguments,  affected  to 
tremble  at  the  blow  about  to  be  given  to  our  liber- 
ties through  an  act  meant  to  reftrain  authors  and 
actors  within  thofe  limits  which,  were  they  not  ob- 
fcrved,  would  be  a  difgrace  to  them  and  to  fociety. 
Licentioufnefs  and  its  concommitant,  fedition,  are 
the  bane  of  literature  in  this  country,  and  no  honefl 
writer  will  ever  murmur  at  their  being  kept  within 
their  proper  bounds. 

No  man  in  his  fenfes  can  deny  that  the  meafure 
was  perfectly  ncceffary.  If  it  was  confidered  as  a 
ftretch  of  power,  at  different  periods,  to  fufpend  the 
theatre  for  a  time  on  account  of  impropriety  of  con- 
duct in  authors,  actors,  or  managers,  it  became  high 
lime  for  that  power  to  be  regulated  and  receive  a  le- 
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gal  fanction.  The  exercife  of  the  power  according 
to  circumftances  had  never  been  altered  nor  difpuied. 
The  MaicTs  Tragedy,  Lucius  Junius  Brutus^  Dry- 
ten's  Prologue  to  the  Prophctefs,  Mary  Q^ucen  of 
Scots,  and  a  variety  of  other  things  had  been  refufed 
licences.  This  is  a  proof  that  licences  were  afked 
for,  and  that  this  was  ufual,  otherwife  they  could  not 
have  been  refufed.  All,  therefore,  that  was  now  done 
went  no  farther  than  to  confolidate  a  wholefome 
cuftom  fanctioned  by  feveral  local  laws  into  one  ef- 
fectual law;  the  fact  remained  exactly  as  before. 
The  conduct  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  which  crafty 
men  chofe,  prior  to  this  act,  to  reprefent  as  unde- 
finable,  was  now  prccifely  fixed  and  fettled,  and  in 
fuch  a  way  that  noperfon  could  from  that  time  affect 
to  mifunderdand  it. 

Nothing  can  prove  this  more  clearly  than  the 
fact  already  hinted  at,  of  Tony  Aston's  having 
been  admitted  to  fpeak  upon  a  fimilar  act,  which 
had  been  moved  for,  two  years  earlier,  before  Field- 
ing brought  out  Pafquin ;  and  this  fhews,  by  the 
way,  that  the  miniflry  wanted  no  fuch  ftimulus  as 
Pafquin,  or  The  Hifiorical  Regijler^  or  The  Golden 
Rump ;  and  that  it  was  the  opening  of  the  theatre  in 
the  Haymarket  and  that  in  Goodman's  Fields,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  law,  that  was  confidered  as  the  offence 
rather  than,  any  ftrictures  on  his  pcrfonal  conduct. 
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The  fact  is,  grievances  had  always  cxifted;  we 
Tee  them  in  this  hiftory  frequently  and  varioufly  enu- 
merated, and  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to 
fhcw  the  public  at  once,  and  the  different  members 
of  theatres,  the  proper  regulations  on  which  they 
either  could  or  ought  to  be  carried  on,  was  as  much 
a  compliment  to  thofe  interefted  in  them,  as  it  was 
a  meafure  due  to  the  dignity  of  the  law.  The  dif- 
ficult lay  in  conftructing  fuch  an  act  as  fliould  be 
(hielded  from  all  mifconftruction,  and  this  they  had 
not  properly  confidered  in  the  firft  act  they  brought 
in ;  which,  as  we  have  feen,  was  got  rid  of  through 
the  arguments  of  Tony  Aston,  and  this  is  a  ftrong 
proof  how  defirous  the  miniftry  were  of  not  infring- 
ing upon  eftablilhed  ufage. 

This  man  was  bred  a  lawyer,  and  the  ftudy  of  his 
life  had  been  to  watch  thofe  laws  concerning  theatresj 
and  for  the  mofl:  natural  reafon  in  the  world.  He 
was  himfclf  a  vagrant,  and  was  perpetually  fetting 
the  laws  at  defiance.  His  honeft  expofition,  there- 
fore, of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  evaded  them 
was  the  bed  leflbn  that  could  be  how  to  frame  fuch 
a  law  as  no  man  could  poffibly  evade.  This  he  con- 
vinced them  they  had  not  been  able  to  do,  for  he 
pointec}  put  fo  many  loop  holes  in  the  bill  they 
brought  in,  that  they  took  it  back  and  two  years  af- 
terwards paffed  this  in  queftion;    which,  through 
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thofe  hints,  and  upon  mature  confideration  they  coa 
ccived  liable  to  no  furihcr  objection. 

'In  this  they  were  perfectly  right,  for  nothing  but 
cavil  has  been  levelled  againft  it,  and  this  fhcws  that 
Tony  Ashton  was  a  better,  or  lead  an  hoiicfter, 
parliamentary  fpeaker  than  Lord  Chesterfield  ; 
for  Tony,  having  evaded  the  law,  fairly  flicwed  in 
what  manner  he  had  done  fo,  and  acknowledged  the 
new  act  as  a  falutary  meafure,  to  prefent  evaiion  in 
others ;  while  my  Lord  (hirked  the  qucftion,  and  af- 
fected to  lament  future  confequenccs  that  could 
have  no  poflible  operation,  for  fear,  perhaps,  the  li- 
ccntioufnefs  of  writers  fhould  receive  wholcfomc 
reftraint. 

As  there  had  been  nothing  like  management 
fmce  CiBBER,  Rich  alone  through  his  foreign  levies 
was  fucccfiful.  The  reft,  branching  into  different 
factions  became  weakened  and  irregular.  Wc  have 
fcen  GiFFARD  open  and  fhut  his  theatre  in  Good- 
man's Fields  as  he  was  impelled  by  difference  of  for- 
tune, and  we  have  feen  Fielding  oppofe  theatres, 
and  minifters,  with  the  greateft  fuccefs  for  one  feafon, 
and  fink  into  nothing  the  year  following.  Fleet- 
wood, who  with  all  his  companionable  qualities, 
and  adroiinefs  in  pocketing  the  receipts  of  the  houfe, 
vould  have  found  them  fo  unproductive  as  to  have 
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had  nothing  to  pocket,  had  he  not  called  in  afTift- 
ance  as  to  the  management. 

The  theatre  would  not  have  bettered  its  fuccefs 
however  by  this  liep,  had  not  Macklin  been  cho- 
fen  one  of  the  affiitants;  who  paid  the  fame  atten- 
tion to  the  real  interelt  of  the  concern  as  his  coad- 
jutor young  CiBBER  did  to  the  fiippery  and  decora- 
tions ;  and,  though  no  material  advantage  immc^ 
diaiely  accrued  from  his  judgment  in  the  felectioa 
of  proper  performers,  yet  it  begat  a  fort  of  dawn  or 
promife  of  another  era,  likely  to  be  as  pre-eminently 
great  as  that  in  which  the  ftage  had  been  fup- 
poried  by  thofe  actors  whofe  abfence  the  town  now 
very  juftly  and  very  fincerely  regretted. 

QuiN  began  now  to  be  known,  and  Milward; 
and  Mrs.  Gibber,  who  had  been  a  favourite  finger, 
all  of  a  fudden  aQoniflied  the  public  by  her  admira- 
ble performance  of  Zara.  And  now  the  licening 
act  being  paffed,  and  theatrical  merit  confined  to  one 
point,  many  candidates  for  public  favour  made  their 
appearance;  till,  at  length,  to  fanction  their  labours 
and  confirm  their  reputation,  the  world  were  aflo- 
nifhed  and  delighted  with  a  new  and  extraordinary 
object  of  theatrical  excellence,  in  Garrics. 
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CHAP.    XII. 


ACTORS. 


Every  thing  that  relates  to  genius  and  mental  intelli- 
gence, is  both  afcertained  and  improved  by  compari- 
fon.  Thus  authors  and  actors  have  fucceeded  beft 
when  they  have  appeared  in  clullers.  We  fay  the 
wits  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  wits  of  Charles  the 
fecond,  and  upon  the  fame  principle,  juft  as  we  now 
iament  that  there  remain  very  few  members  of  the 
fchool  of  Garrick,  fo  in  Gibber's  time,  at  leaft 
after  1708,  they  began  to  deplore  the  decline  of  the 
fchool  of  Betterton. 

We  have  feen  already  that  acting,  after  that  great 
man,  relaxed  as  a  reprefentation  of  nature,  and  that 
WiLKs  and  Gibber,  who  were  not  gifted  actors, 
intuitive  utterers  of  paffion  and  fenfibility,  fup- 
plied  thefe  requifites  by  found  judgment,  and  flrong 
difcernment, 

WiLKs  was  an  Irifiiman,  and  had  never  dreamt 
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of  being  an  actor,  but  had  drudged  on  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office,  till  fome  private  perfons  gave 
a  play  gratis.  The  play  was  Othello,  andWiLK* 
acted  the  Moor;  from  which  moment,  though  he 
was  confcious  how  many  difadvantages  he  had  to 
ftruggle  with,  he  determined  to  quit  his  fituation,  by 
which  his  fuccefTor  acquired  a  fortune  of  fifty 
thoufand  pounds,  and  attach  himfelf  wholly  td 
the  flage. 

With  a  view  of  getting  at  once  into  fame,  hf 
came  to  England,  but,  being  neglected  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  he  could  not  brook  like  Gibber  this 
inaction,  and  contumely,  and,  therefore,  returned  to 
Dublin,  where  having  gained  experience^ he  once 
more  came  to  England,  and,  an  opportunity  being 
now  open  to  him,  by  poor  Montford's  unfortu- 
nate death,  of  trying  his  fortune,  he  began  foon  to 
be  received  by  the  public  as  a  very  fenfible  if  not  a 
very  excellent  actor.  I  have  fliewn  how  completely 
he  overpowered  Powell  merely  by  diligence  and 
attention*.  But  I  muft  confine  myfelf  to  Wilks 
as  an  actor. 


•  C:bser.  tells  us  that  WiLKS  confidered  this  diligence  asfoin. 
Aifpanfible  a  duty  to  the  public,  that  he  feemed  to  love  it  as  good 
men  do  virtue  for  its  own  fake  ;  for  that  he  has  known  him  fwallovr 
a  volume  of  froth  and  infipidity  in  a  new  play,  wliich  had  no  merit 
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WiLKs  feeras  to  have  had  many  radical  imper- 
fections, like  CiBBER,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
foften,  and  conceal  by  various  arts.  TheTe  arts  at 
laft  became  a  ftandard,  and  have  ever  fince  been  re- 
forted  to  by  all  thofe  whofe  merit,  as  actors  have  been 
derived  from  information,  underftanding,and  a  ftrong 
comprehenfion  of  the  paflions  and  their  motives ;  but 
to  whom  nature  has  denied  either  perfon  or  voice* 
or  fome  other  of  thofe  prominent  rcquifites  without 
which  an  actor,  with  the  bed  conception,  muft  have 
to  Itruggle  againft  the  flream;  jufl  as  Churchill 
complains  ihat  O'Brien  croaked  becaufe  Wood- 
ward had  croaked  before,  and  thus  we  find  Ryan, 
Havard,  and  even  the  erudite  and  valuable  She- 


but  being  recommended  by  a  perfon  of  quality,  and  would  not  live 
ihree  nights.  He  gives  among  fevcral  inftances  of  Wilks's  extra- 
•rdinary  patience  in  this  way,  the  following  example. 

In  fome  new  comedy,  he  happened  to  complain  of  a  crabbed 
**  fpeech  in  his  part,  which",  he  faid,  "gave  him  more  trouble  to 
*'  rtudy,  than  all  tiie  reft  of  it  had  donci  upon  which,  he  applied  to 
**  the  author,  either  to  foften,  or  fhorten  it.  The  author,  that  he 
•*  might  make  the  matter  quite  cafy  to  him,  fairly  cut  it  all  out. 
**  But  when  he  got  home,  from  the  reheaifal,  Wii.Ks  tliought  it  fuch 
*'  an  indignity  to  his  memory  that  any  thing  Ihould  be  thought  to» 
*'  hard  for  it,  that  he  actually  made  himfelf  perfect  in  that  fpeech, 
*'  though  he  knew  it  was  never  to  be  made  ufc  of.  From  thia 
*  finguhir  act  of  fupererogation,  you  may  judge,  how  indefatigable 
**  the  labour  of  his  memory  muft  have  been,  w  hen  his  proHt  an^i 
**  honour  were  more  concerned  to  make  ufe  of  it," 
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mi  DAN,  all  mannerifts  in  this  way  who  were  obliged 
in  the  abfence  of  thofe  primary  and  effential  quali- 
tici  to  fubilitute  fyllem  for  nature. 

WiLKs,  in  this  way,  is  reprefented  as  having  an 
inharmonious  voice,  which  obliged  him,  when  he 
gave  a  loofe  to  that  fpirit  which  he  poffelfed  in  an 
uncommon  degree,  to  cut  his  accents  fhort  and  ren- 
der that  rilible  that  ought  to  have  been  folemn,  and 
miraickry  which  was  intended  for  humour.    All  thisj 
however,  he  fo  corrected  and  took  fuch  indefatigable 
pains  to  conquer,  that,  as  it  gradually  reduced  and 
the  public  became  gradually  acquainted  with  it,  he 
was  at  laft  confidered  as  a  perfect  actor,  and  it  was 
agreed,  by  the  time  his  friend  Farquhar  wrote  Sir 
Harry  fFildair,  that  acting  had  never  been  fupenor 
loWiLKs;  forgetting  that  cuftom  will  vitiate  the 
public  underftanding,  and  make  that  appear  at  one 
time  delectable,  that  at  another  would  have  been 
only  endurable;  which  is  only  faying,  of  the  period 
of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking,  that,  at  the  time  of 
Betterton,  acting  was  far  fuperior  to  what  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Gibber,  and,  in  the  time  of  Gar- 
rick,  to  what  it  is  at  the  prcfentday. 

To  fhew,  however,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  dillinguifh  real  merit,  and  a  correct  taftc  in  the 
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public  to  relifli  and  reward  it,  and  that  the  vemii 
cular  excellence  in  acting,  which  feems  to  run  in 
veins  as  the  different  (Irata  in  mines,  was  yet  known 
and  practifed,  it  had  certainly  defcended  from  Bet- 
TERTON  to  Booth.  When  Sir  Richard  Steele 
read  a  part  of  Cato  to  Cibber,  feven  years  before  il 
was  acted,  and  when  Booth  was  about  nineteen, 
«*  Good  God,"  exclaimed  he,  "  what  a  part  would 
**  Betterton  have  made  of  Cato ! '*  Booth,  who 
had  paid  every  attention  both  privately  and  publicly 
to  the  inftructions  of  Betterton,  made  a  fortune 
by  this  very  part. 

This  actor,  added  to  the  great  natural  requifitcs  of  a 
fine  perfon,  a  good  voice,  and  a  graceful  and  dig- 
nified deportment,  the  advantages  derived  from  a 
found  underdanding)  and  a  claflical  education.  Hit 
ftyle  of  acting  was  altogether  tragedy,  in  which, 
however,  he  is  faid  to  have  in  fome  degree  cramped 
nature  by  lacing  the  bulkin  too  tight.  This,  how- 
ever, only  appeared  upon  a  coraparifon  with  Bet- 
terton, for  Booth  had  Ilrong  fterling  merit,  and  no 
doubt  contributed  a  great  deal  towards  keeping  the 
more  dignified  parts  of  the  drama  in  that  eftimable 
refpect  which  conftitutes  its  beft  reputation. 

Dog  get,  as  we  are  informed  from  good  and  im- 
partial authority,  was  the  moft  original  and  the  ftrictcft 
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.bfcrver  of  nature  of  all  the  actors  then  Uvmg.    He 
was  ridiculous  without  impropriety,  he  had  a  dif- 
ferent look  for  every  different  kind  of  humour  and. 
Tughhewas  an  excellent  ^imic  l-e  .muated  n 
thing  but  nature.     In  comtc  fongs  and  dances  he 
; ^admirable;  and,  if  the  defcript.on  of  h,s  p    - 
Lmance  of  Ben  in  Lo..  fir  ^- ^'>---';  *>  ^ 
part  has  certainly  never  ^'^^^^^^ 
anv  degree  of  perfcciion.     He  was  a  grcai 
o7'ature,  and'particularly  Oe'igVted   at  ca.h.n 
the  manners  in  low  life, as  Conoh.ve  u  fa.d  tohave 
'gonrtoWapping  to  write  Ben,0..  to  Newgat^ 
fo  furnilh  his  Bessar's  Opera,  or  as  Sw.rT  u fed   o 
iften  for  hours  to  the  low  Irifh,  but,  with  all  thts. 
the  acting  of  Doocet  was  fo  chafte,  and  h.s  man- 
lers  in  private  life   fo  well  bred,  that,  though  he 
"  verchofe  to  be  the  actor  any  where  but  on  the 
ftage,  yet  his  company  was  warmly  fought  after  by 

perfons  of  rank  and  tafte. 
> 

EsTCouuT,  who  was  born  at  Tewkfbury,  had 
from  his  infancy  a  tafte  for  acting,  and  parfcularly 
mimickrv.  At  fifteen  he  ran  away  from  h.s  fr.end. 
and  was 'caught  by  his  father  in  the  very  act  of  per- 
forming  Roxana  at  Worcefter.  He  was  fo  dread- 
fully  alarmed  that  he  borrowed  fome  cloaths  of  one 
9f  the  itinerent  ladies  and  inBantly  left  Alexander  t» 
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Norton;  ,.here,  beds  being  fcarce,  he  was  oblLd 

underiook   ofitup;  bui,  finding  hedelf  fleepy  and 
no.  conee.vmg.here  would  be  any  poffible  harm    f 

o,  w(.,  ng  EsTcouBT,  uho  was  faft  alleep,  had  fhe 
not  by  lome  means  Tjifcovered  her  error. 

The  poor  comedian  was  now  laken  for  a  thief 

pond   whenaperfon  from  h,s  fathe.  who  had  J^ 

Jand  or.      ;"''  ^"'"^^  "^^  '>-'^-  '-■^fi<^cl   th. 
landlord,  and  conveyed  the  young  gentleman  ho„,e. 

could  bold  h.m,  and  he  took  a  fpeedy  opportunity 

«  ge,  and  foon  made  a  conliderable  progrefs.    C,b. 

m,L.,l  "■'"  ^°  ™^''"8  and  extraordinary  a 
».ni.c.  that  no  man  nor  woman,  from  the  coquette 
to  the  p„vy  councellor,  ever  moved  or  fpoke  be 

^oreh  Hat  he  could  not  carry  thetr  voice,!: 
mc  n  and  mot.on,  tnflantly  into  another  company. 
But    .h,s     however,    was    the    boundary    of    W 

™e„,_a„d  though  he  is  faid  to  have  on  the.  part  «; 
Falftaff  written  note,  and  obfervaiions  upon  every 
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fpeech,  defcribing  the  true  fpirit  of  the  humour,  and 
the  tone,  look,  and  gcfture  with  which  it  ought  to 
be  delivered;  yet,  when  he  came  on  the  ftage,  there 
was  a  flatnefs  and  an  infipidity,  in  his  acting  that 
fiiewed  he  could  greatly  conceive,  but  had  not  the 
power  to  execute.  Great  mimics,  however,  arc 
never  great  actors,  and  the  reafon  is  obvious  as 
daylight.  Mimicry  is  an  imitation"  of  particular 
men^  and,  therefore,  vapid  and  full  of  pecularity. 
Acting  is  an  imitation  of  all  mankind,  and,  there- 
fore, interefting  and  full  of  nature;  or,  in  other 
words,  nothing  is  fo  erroneous  as  to  hit  manners 
through  men,  whereas  nothing  ig  fo  fure  as  to  hit 
men  through  manners. 

EsTCouRT,  however,  was  as  great  a  character, 
with  the  golden  gridiron  round  his  neck  at  the  Beef 
Steak  Club,  as  he  was  infignificant,  confidering  his 
general  talents,  on  the  ftage,  and  that  he  was  hu- 
mane, polifiied,  and  witty,  Steele  has  given  a  moft 
friendly  and  eloquent  certificate,  by  his  charming 
and  manly  eulogium  of  this  popular  favourite  in 
the  Tatkr. 

NoRRis,  whofe  mother  was  the  earlieft  Englifh 
actrefs,  and  who  we  have  already  known  by  the  title 
of  Jubilee  Dicky,  muii  have  been  as  well  as  NoK.£i 
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.n  actor  like  Weston.  Unconcious  h.mfelf  that 
Z  m  any  .hing  more  than  ut.er  h,s  aud.ence. 
tere  conaantly  in  a  roar.     In  all  characters  of    n- 

Teterate  f.^plicity,  he  «- «f  ^  J^^ J'      ,   ^u- 
fented-  bat  we  are  told  he  feemed  moa  part.cu 
1  formed  to  reprefent  a  cuckold      C.»a- once 

f  \..A   RarnabY  Brittle  and  alked   Mrs.  Old- 
p„formed  Barn  by  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^ 

:;Korh;fr::?.sNo...s,»  raid  .e,'^he  look, 
«>c„titnesmo«=  like  a  cuckold  than  you  do. 

ReCdes  there,  a   large  number  might  be  enu- 
^!Id  every  one  entitled  to  Tome  particular 
""r    tSZs  a  very  refpectable  actor,  fo  was 
pratfe.     '^""  /has  claims  to  commenda- 

•"TwBow      "ohadC.oss,fohadTK.- 
""-^^h::  ^Vytier^Mr 

gedies   and   comeoic  fl,aU  further  enlarge 

.inguim,  and  many  on  whom  I  Ibal  ^.^^^ 

,   hereafter,  foch  as  Qu..  and  ^^^^^^l  ^  ,,, 

J  tV,/.   tVipatncal  courle  ana   ucga  y. 

tcntion  to  the  pleam  ^^^^^^^  ^^^_ 

.of'.nn   ftand  affainll  the  gaiaxy 
rrld'byB.rr^.ro.andhtsfateUtes. 
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All  thefc  remarks,  with  very  litile  exception,  ap- 
ply to  the  females.  Mrs.  Booth,  Mrs.  Porter, 
and  others  \Mere  imitators  of  Mrs.  Barry,  Mrs. 
Betterton,  and  the  reft.  It  would  be  injufticc, 
however,  not  to  mention  Mrs.  Oldfield  who  wa« 
a  wonderful  acquifition  to  the  theatre,  and  in  par- 
ticular, bccaufe  her  talents  were  fo  diverftfied. 

This  actrefs  feems  to  have  poffefTed  fome  portion 
©f  every  requifite  that  characterized  the  merit  of  the 
old  fchool.  Her  performance  embraced  almoft 
every  defcription  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  She, 
like  moft  of  the  female  performers  who  have  arrived 
to  great  excellence,  continued  for  a  time  unheeded* 
Farquhar  who  heard  her  by  accident  reading  a 
play  expreffed  great  aftonifhment  at  the  propriety 
with  which  flie  interefted  his  feelings,  and  pronouned 
her  formed  by  nature  for  an  actrefs,  which  opinioa 
was  ftrongly  confirmed  when  he  found  her  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  full  of  grace,  elegance  and 
beauty. 

WiLKS,  Farquhar's  particular  friend,  was 
then  in  Ireland;  he,  however,  recommended  her 
in  very  warm  terms  to  Vanbrugh,  who  engaged 
her;  but  it  was  not  till  after  fiie  had  performed 
three  or  four  parts  that  the  town,  or  the  performers 
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perceived  In  her  fymtouis  of  extraordinary  meri'f. 
Gibber  himfelf,  who  was  certainly  not  only  a  con- 
fummatc  judge,  but  who  was  of  courfc  catching  at 
every  opportunity  to  embellifh  his  own  plays  with 
the  bed  talents  the  iheatre  had  to  boaft,  confeffes  he 
thought  very  little  of  her  till  fhe  performed  Leonora 
in  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  a  character  after  all  not  very  ad, 
vantageous  to  the  performer.  He  fays  that  even  in 
that,  when  fiie  rehearfcd  with  him,  he  had  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  her,  but  having  opportunity  of  paying  her 
attention,  her  fcenes  lying  almoft  entirely  with  him, 
Ihe  not  only  furprized  him  in  her  own  acting,  but 
animated  him  into  a  ftyle  of  acting  himfelf  that  both 
delighted  and  alloniflied  him. 

In  confequence  of  this  he  determined  to  finifli 
The  Carelefs  Hujhand^  which  had  lain  by  fome  time 
for  want  of  a  Lady  Betty  Modifh,  and  he  was  after- 
wards proud  to  own  that  the  great  and  extraordinary 
fuccefs  that  piece  met  with  was  principally  owing  to 
this  admirable  actrefs.  It  was  very  handfome  and 
very  honourable  to  pay  this  tribute  to  her  public 
merit;  but,  having  through  this  difcovery  found  out 
alfo  that  her  private  worth  and  accomplifhments 
were  as  great  and  extraordinary,  he  takes  an  honoura- 
ble pleafure  in  adding  that  he  has  feen  her  in  private 
focieties  where  people  of  the  firft  rank  and  diftinction. 
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might  have  borrowed  her  manners,  her  underftand- 
ing,  and  her  deportment,  to  their  infinite  advantajt 
and  edification. 

With  this  excellent  performer,  however,  difap- 
peared  all  that  was  admirable  in  acting ;  nor  did  i^ 
appear  again  to  any  degree  of  fplendour,  till  Gar- 
rick  led  that  genius,  which  now  began  to  dawn  in- 
deed, but,  which  wanted  his  genial  co-operation  to 
burll  into  any  thing  like  cxpanfion. 
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CHAP.   XI. 
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Many  and  very  fufScicnt  authorities  may  be  quoted 
to  prove  that  in  Ireland  as  in  Engl  an  d  the  dra- 
matic art  was  known  very  early.  Every  ancient  and 
noble  family  had  its  bard,  the  kings  had  their  poet 
laurcats,  and  thefc  poets  were  held  for  their  wifdom 
and  genius  in  fuch  high  eftimation  that  they  occupied 
feats  in  the  triennial  councils,  as  the  following  tran- 
flation  from  the  original  Irifh  will  prove. 

The  King  was  fcated  on  a  royal  throne, 
And  on  his  face  majeftic  greatnefs  flione. 
Around  him,  fummoned  by  his  ftrict  command, 
The  peers,  the  priefts,  the  commons  of  the  land. 
The  bards,  or  poets,  are  allowed  a  place, 
And  men  of  learning  the  aflembly  grace. 

And,  further  on,  wc  are  told  what  was  the  employ- 
ment of  a  poet. 

Poets  are  to  applaud,  or  boldly  blame, 
And  julUy  to  give  infamy,  or  fame. 
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For  without  them,  the  brightcft  laurels  fade, 
And  daring  vice  is  in  oblivion  laid. 
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And  thus  we  have  the  principles  of  the  Grecian 
drama  adopted  in  Ireland  long  before  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Danes*.  Plays  were  acted  at  the  Caftle 


•  But  it  is  aftonifl)ing  to  what  a  remote  period  we  may  carry 
back.  Irlfh  learning  if  hiftory  is  to  be  credited.  Tiie  Irifh  Hiftory 
informs  us,  that  Prince  Oadelus,  of  the  Milefian  race,  in  his 
travels  vifned Pharaoh, king  of  Egypt,  fell  in  love  with  Scota, 
the  king's  daughter,  and  married  her.  This  GadeLus,  or  Gad- 
Del,  for  the  royal  records  of  Tarah  call  him  by  both  names,  in 
Egypt  was  flung  by  a  ferpent  as  he  lay  afleep,  and  was  healed  by 
the  prophet  Moses.  The  Irifli  is  thus  elegantly  tranflated  byv|^ 
■ative  bard. 

The  hiiting  ferpent,  eager  for  his  prey, 

Afcciids  the  couch  where  fleeping  Gadel  lay; 

In  winding  mazes  there  himfelf  he  roU'd, 

And  le.ip'd  upon  him  with  a  dreadful  fold. 

And  Ihook  his  forked  tongue,  and  then  around 

His  neck  he  twifls,  and  gave  a  deadly  wound. 

The  fubtle  poifon  fpreads  thro'  ev'ry  vein ; 

No  art,  no  juice  of  herbs,  can  eafe  the  pain  j 

Till  Moses,  with  his  never-failing  wand, 

Touch'd  the  raw  wound,  which  heal'd  at  his  command. 

When  Gadelus,  with  his  wife  Scota,  from  this  princefs  Ire- 
land was  firfl  called  Scota,  and  his  followers,  werelestving  Ecypt 
to  fettle  in  fome  new  colony,  the  following  prophecy  was  declared 
by  MosEs,  tranflated  by  the  fame  elegant  hand. 

The  holy  prophet  was  infpir'd,  to  fee 
Into  events  of  dark  futurity  : 
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in  Dublin,  when  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy,  was 
Lord  Lieutenant  towards  the  latter  end  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Of  this  there  are  various 
proofs  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  efta' 
blifhed  theatre  till  1635,  when  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford was  viceroy,  and  it  fhould  feem  that  this  is 
very  probably  the  fact,  becaufe  Ogilby,  hiftoriogra- 
plier  to  the  king,  was  made  the  firft  Mailer  of  the 
Revels  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

'"^'Hiis  theatre  was  built  in  Warburgh-ftreet,  where 
a  regular  company  of  actors  continued  to  reprefent 
the  celebrated  pieces  of  that  time,  till  1641 ;  when, 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  all  amufc- 
ments  were  of  courfe  fufpended,  and  we  hear  no- 
thing more  of  the  theatre  till  1661,  when  a  new  one 


And  faid,  for  thee,  young  prince,  has  Heav'n  in  (lore 
BleflTings,  that  mortals  ne'er  enjoy'd  before ; 
From  whofoe'er  the  royal  line  fhall  come, 
Fruitful  fliall  be  their  land,  and  fafc  their  home; 
No  poifonous  fnake  or  ferpent  fhall  deface 
The  beauty  of  the  fields,  or  taint  the  grafs  ; 
No  noifome  reptile,  with  invenom'd  teeth, 
Shall  ever  fwell  that  land,  or  be  the  caufe  of  death  . 
But  innocence  and  arts  fhall  flourifh  there. 
And  learning  in  its  lovely  fhapes  appear : 
The  Ports  there  fliall  in  their  fongs  proclaim 
Thy  glorious  acts,  :ind  never  dying  name. 
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was  built  iu  Smock  Alley,  ai  the  inllancc,  in  fome 
TTiCarurc  as  it  Ihould  feem  of  the  famous  Catherin  i 
Phillips,  the  famed  Orinda,or  the  EngUfh  Sapho, 
as  we  have  fecn  her  already  varioufly  called,  her 
tragedy  of  Pompey  having  been  firft  performed  there 
from  sviiich  circumftance  it  is  facetioufly  faid  by 
fome  authors,  the  place  took  that  name,  it  having 
been  before  thattime  called  Orange  (Ireet. 

In  1671  part  of  the  theatre  in  Smock.  Alley 
fell  down,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other 
was  ellabliflied  till  fome  time  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, wl.cn  it  fo  happened  that  AsHuyRY,  the 
Mafter  of  the  Revels,  was  not  only  defirous  of 
encouraging  acting,  but  was  a  very  good  actor  him- 
felf;  for,  in  1691,  in  a  new  theatre  built  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  old  one,  we  find  him  performing  lago, 
and  inilructing  a  number  of  young  actors,  among 
whom  wereWiLKs,  Booth,  Kf.kn,  Estcourt, 
NoRRis,  Griffith,  BowEi^,  CkoSs,  and  Tre- 
FUsis.  The  actreffes  I  apprehend  Nyere. not  capital, 
for  I  don't  find  that  any  of  them  crofTcd  the 
Shannon  *. 


*  Mr.  AsHBURA'  from  his  infancy  bad  atalent  for  acting.  Hcta\tgl\t 
i|ucen  Anne,  when  (he  was  only  princefs,  the  part  of  Seniandra  iii 
'iliibridaies.  King  of  Pontiis,  whic'h  was  performed  at  the  Banquet- 
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Thus  the  Irifh  theatre,  though  fo  recently  efta- 
bliflicd,  we  find  under  a  moft  able  maftcr,  which 
AsHBURY  is  allowed  to  have  been,  became  all  at 
once  a  nurfcry  for  the  Englifli  theatres,  and  it  is 
very  probable,  after  the  meridian  excellence  of 
Betterton,  and  the  diftraction  into  which  Rich 
threw  Englifli  theatricals,  that  the  ftage  would  have 
dwindled  away  for  want  of  actors  had  not  fo  lucky 
an  occafion  prcfenled  itfelf,  as  that  a  Mafter  of  the 
Revels,  and  a  man  of  fortune,  fliould  not  only  con- 
fider  acting  as  a  laudable,  and  meritorious  employ- 
ment, but  become  an  actor  himfelf,  and  induce  his 
wife  to  follow  his  example,  in  order  to  give  a  con- 
fequence  to  that  profcfTion  of  which  he  was  the  pa- 
tron and  protector. 

This  very  advantageous  circumflancc,  however, 
happening,  men  of  better  fortune  and  more  liberal 
education,  attached  themfelves  to  the  Hage  than 
would  have  done  had  the  director  been  merely  an 
adventurer.  Booth  was  born  of  an  honourable 
family  in  Lancafliire,  and  brought  up  at  Weilminfler 
J'chool,  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  be  could  get 


ing'hbufeat  Whit«Jiall,  by  perfons  of  rank.  Mr.  Ash  bury  con- 
Jncted  the  whole,  and  from  this  circumftancc  he  obtained  his  fitua? 
»ion  as  Maft'ir  of  the  Revels  in  Irelanil. 
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on  the  ftage  by  the  cbtvfeht" of  his  connections,  and 
if  ii  had  not  been  for  the  example  of  AsHBuVT"h 
is  more  than  probable  he  never  would  been  an  actor-  • 
WiLKs,  whole  grandfather  was  the  famous  judge  of 
that  name',  may  be  defcribed  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  this  being  applicable  to  many  of  the  others,  a^C 
fee  a  whole  play  fupplied  by  the  very  names  of  men 
who  mere  ferving  an  apprcnticefliip  under  Ashbury' 
in  Dublin,  and  who  afterwards  came  forward  as 
inafters  in  London. 

Ashbury  continued  patentee  of  this  cxclufive 
theatre  till  1720,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two,  and  retained  his  judgement  and  faculties  to 
the  lalt  moment  of  his  life.  He  had  been  Mafter 
of  the  Revels  to  Charles  the  fecond,  William 
the  third,  queen  Anne,  and  George  thefirft,  and 
this,  of  courfe,  accounts  for  there  having  been  no 
other  theatre  during  all  that  period. 

After  the  death  of  Ashbury  a  relaxation  in  ihi 
duty  of  Mafter  of  the  Revels  threw  the  ftage  into 
difrepute,  and  different  noblemen  affumcd  a  righi  to 
give  licences  within  their  liberties,  and  extraneous 
entertainments  were  introduced  by  foreigners.  A 
certain  Signora  Viola nte,  in  1732,  opened  a  kind 
of  booth  which  at  kngth  grew  into  a  theatre.     She 
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began  with  pofturing  *,  went  on  with  prize  fighting, 
then  with  pantomiming,  and  finifhcd  with  plays,  for 
Barrington,  Norris,  Beamsly,  Mrs.  Wof- 
riNGTON,and  Mrs.  Michel,  appeared  origiiwilly 
among  this  heterogeneous  medley,  till  at  length  it 
was  difcovered  that  flic  had  no  licence,  and  fome 
years  afterwards  her  theatre  was  converted  into  ^ 
Lying-in-Hofpital. 

During  the  lall  two  years   that  Madame  Vio- 
L ante's  theatre  continued  open,  for  I  believe  flic 


•  Madame  Isabella  became  ^re  a  terrible  facrifice  to  tiii 

(hocking  method  of  diverting  an  audience.    She  was  born  in  Italy, 

fprung  from  a  noble  family  in  the  city  of  Florence.    She  was  put 

into  a  nunnery  at  twelve  years  of  age,  in  order  to  take  the  veil ;  but 

a  pofturemafter  unluckily  came  t*  that  city,  gained  her  affections, 

and  found  means  to  carry  her  off,  and  married  her;  he  inftructed 

her  in  this  unfecmingly   and  dangerous  employment,  and  brought 

her  to   England;   where    Lady   Isabella  was  greatly    admired, 

for  her  poftures,  and  feats  of  activity.     The  laft,  and  fatal>   time 

of  her  performance,  fhe   was  eight  months  gone  with.child  ;    but 

the  covetous  hufband  loved  money  fo  well,  as  it  is  reported,  that  he 

would  not  allow  her  the  neceffary  repofe  required  in  her  condition  ; 

fo  that,  in  one  of  her  dances  on  a  flack  rope,  (he  fell  on  the  ftage, 

where  the  mother  and  infant,  newly  born  with  the  force  of  the  fall, 

expired  in  a  moment,  fatal  cataftrophc  I  in  her  twenty-firft  year  of  her 

sige.     This  was  the  running  account  of  the  poor  Lady  Isabella 

after  her  death,  wtiofe-  end  was  much  lamented  ;  for,  notwithfland. 

jng  her  difreputable  fcmployment,  fhe  was  efteemed  as  a  woman  of 

ftrict  virtue.;      ,     :  i 
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did  not  reign  more  than  five  years  in  all.  It  was 
farmed  by  Sparks,  Bakrington,  and  Mifs  Mac- 
KAY,  afiervvaids  Mrs.  Mitch  el,  for  three  pounds  a 
week,  and  it  was  this  lady's  benefit  which  was  patro- 
nized by  the  people  of  fafhion  that  conjured  up  a 
fpirk  of  refentment  in  the  old  Smock-allcy  mana- 
gers, which  induced  an  application  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  through  which  they  were 
lupprefled. 

My  Lord  Meath,  however,  gave  an  authority 
to  this  fame  company  with  an  actor  ©f  the  name  of 
MussAND  at  their  head  to  build  in  his  liberties, 
and  in  confequence  a  theatre  very  foon  opened  in 
Ransford-ftreet,  which  muft  have  been  about  the 
year  1737.  It  (hould  have  been  known,  however, 
that  Smock  alley  had  three  years  before  that  a 
much  more  formidable  rival.  The  Duke  of  Dor- 
set laid  the  firfl  ftone  of  a  theatre  ia  Aungier-ftrcct, 
which  opened  early  in  1734. 

Smock  alley  feems  to  have  gone  on  with  the 
beft  regulations,  and  to  have  reaped  the  grcateft 
profit.  Aungier-flrect,  and  Ransford  ftreet  op- 
pofed  each  other  in  various  ways,  having  recourfe 
to   fpectacle,  which  feemed  to  be  all  upon  a  par 
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with  the  good  people  of  Dublin,  for  while  one 
houfc  overflowed  with  The  Coronation  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  at  an  immcnfe  cxpence,  fpectators  were  as 
numeroufly  attracted  at  the  other  by  The  Beggar's 
Coronation,  which  was  merely  a  burlefque  and 
brought  out  at  no  expence  at  all. 

To  thefe  theatres  fucccedcd  a  houfe  in  Capel- 
ftrcet,  Punch's  theatre,  and  fomctime  afterwards  a 
play  houfe  in  Crow-ftreet,  but  as  I  am  now  forward 
enough  to  prove  how  far  the  Irifh  theatre  aflifled  the 
Englifh  up  to  that  period  1  (hall  not  take  it  up  again 
till  I  (hew  in  what  way  we  are  obliged  to  it,  for 
QuiN,  Mrs.  WoFTiNGTON,  and  nRany  other  per- 
formers who  joined  the  grand  Av^iy  of  theatrical 
heroes  under  Garrick. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

MUSIC,  THE  OPERA,  AND  OTHER  RELATIVE  PAR. 
TICULARS. 


We  left  the  fubject  of  mufic  at  the  time  vhen  it 
was  ripe  for  the  improvements  of  Pur  cell,  Lawes, 
and  thofc  other  admirable  compofers  who  followed 
Orlando  Gibbons,  and  the  fchool  in  which  he 
ftudied,  and  which  had  imbibed  enough  of  Italian 
tafte  to  polilh  the  bold  and  natural  character  of  En- 
glifli  melody,  without  deftroying  its  vernacular 
effect. 

At  the  Reftoration,  mufic,  which  had  ftruggled 
liice  every  thing  clfe  during  the  troubles,  began  to 
renovate.  One  of  the  firft  meafures  taken  by 
Char  les  the  fecond  was  to  form  the  cftablilhment 
of  a  choir  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  Child,  Gib- 
bons, and  Low,  were  appointed  the  organifts,  and 
Cook  was  mafter  of  the  children.  The  falaries  at 
this  time  were  confiderably  augmented  as  an  en- 
couragement to  the  profeflbrs,  and  every  other  ftep 
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was  taken  to  give  dignity  and  confequcncc  to  a 
fciencc,  that  Charles  indeed  had  but  little  taftc 
for,  except  fuch  mufic  as  excited  mirth,  but  rhar  he 
knew  it  would  be  both  gratifying  and  advantageous 
to  encourage,  and  this  politic  judgment  of  his  was 
fo  correct,  that  all  the  choirs  in  the  kingdom  in- 
ftantly  felt  the  good  effects  of  this  arrangement. 

Mufic,  however,  was  not  confined  to  the  church. 
It  had  always  been  a  cuftom,  as  we  have  leen.  to 
entertain  companies  at  private  houfes  with  min'l reify 
but  mufic  in  parts  bwing  now  brought  to  gieat  per- 
fection, concerts  were  fct  forward;  to  no  great  ef- 
fect, however,  till  a  man  of  the  name  of  Bk  itton, 
a  moft  fmgular  inftance  of  natural  endowment,  who 
attained  to  perfection  every  thing  he  fludied,  and 
who  feems  to  have  had  a  moft  fcientific  mind,  ella- 
bliflied,  under  very  forbidding  circumftances,  a  re- 
gular concert. 

This  Britton,  a  fmall  coal-man,  in  an  obfcure 
part  of  the  town,  difficult  of  accefj.,  in  a  room  with- 
out ornament  or  accommodation,  and  more  like  a 
prifon  than  a  receptacle  for  decent  auditors,  attracted 
all  the  fafhion  of  the  age,  who  flocked  regularly 
every  week  to  tafte  a  delight  of  which  the  Englifh 
were  now  fo  particulary  fond,  that  it  was  confidercd 
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IS  vulgar  then  not  to  have  attended  Brixton's 
conceit,  as  it  would  be  now  not  to  have  heard 
Banti. 

This  concert  continued  from  1678  to  1714, 
during  which  period  at  different  times  it  received 
pcrfoiis  of  the  hi^hef!  diitinction,  and  performers  of 
the  higheft  emjnence.  The  movements  of  muGc 
began  now  to  be  diftinguifhcd,  and  claffcd;  their 
wildnefs  and  irregularity  corrected ;  the  jig,  the 
gavot,  and  the  minuet,  afcertained;  and  every  ad- 
vantage given  that  was  neceffary  to  blend  nature 
and  regularity,  and  fucn  men  as  Banister,  and 
Lock.,  who  leized  the  opportunity  of  giving  muGc 
that  theatrical  effect  it  had  benefited  by  in  Italy, 
fixed  a  fort  of  familiar  criterion  which  won  upon 
every  mmd,  and  converted  that  to  magic  v.hich  had 
before  been  only  gratification. 

I  cannot  give  a  ftronger  proof  of  this  than  the 
mufic  of  Macbeth,  which  was  compofed  by  Lock 
for  D'AvEN ant.  The  EnglHh  fpcctaior  at  this 
moment  knows  and  admits  it  fuperior  merit,  and  I 
fancy  it  will  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  thing,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  that  boads  more  fterling  excellen-cc. 
Banister  had  at  that  time  compofed  Circe  with 
fome  reputation;  but,  when  Purcell  began  to  at- 
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tract  public  attention  by  the  compofition  o^D'tdo^  the 
words  of  Dryden's  beautiful  epitaph  on  that  great 
man  fliews  that  he  repeated  no  more  than  the  truth 
for  his  competitors  "  fung  no  more,  or  only  fung 
«  his  fame." 

Lee's  Thtodofius^  Dryden's  King  Arthur^  Bet- 
teuton's  Prophetefs,  Shakespear's  Midfummer 
Night's  Dream,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  other 
dramatic  pieces,  which  Purge ll  embellifhed  with 
his  ccrnipofitiojis,  gave  theatrical  mufic  lb  decided  a 
fuperiority  over  every  thing,  even  the  Italian  the- 
atre, for  Italy  had  not  yet  been  greatly  celebrated 
except  for  its  wonderful  church  mufic,  and  the 
grandeur  of  opera  ftyle,  that  this  extraordinary  and 
infpired  compofer  mod  opportunely  fhone  out  a 
mufical  iEscHYLUs. 

This  will  fhew,  however  the  Italian  fchool  muft 
be  for  ever  conddered  as  the  true  fource  for  all  that 
is  great  and  dignified  in  mufic,  that  it  is  only  to  be 
reforted  to  as  a  kind  of  educaion,  which  corrects 
ignorance,  rubs  off  the  hardnefTes  of  crude  concep- 
tions, and  gives  a  polifh  and  a  tafte,  but  can  never 
confer  genius;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle  that 
every  dramatic  writer  would  rather  be  a  Shakes- 
PKAR  than  a  Jon  son,  and  every  dramatic  cpmpofer 
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a  PuRCELL,  or  an  Arne,  than  a  Bononcini,  or 
even  a  Handjel. 

I  thought  it  material  to  give  this  (Irong  proof  that 
mufic,  upon  fair,  meritorious,  and  natural  ground, 
obtained  with  great  reputation  and  refpectability 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  opera.  The 
Englifli  air  has  a  very  peculiar  character,  which  I 
will  venture  to  fay  has  never  been  felt,  and,  there- 
fore, could  never  have  been  compofed,  but  by 
Englifhmen,  and  I  appeal  to  every  man  of  natural 
taftc  in  the  kingdom,  even  though  I  involve  the 
great  Handel  in  the  controverfy,  whether  Englifli 
words  have  ever  been  fet,  fo  to  affect  the  heart 
and  the  affections,  by  any  foreigner,  of  whatever 
dcfcriprion,  as  by  Purcell,  Arne,  and  Boyce. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  nothing  more  than  the 
truth,  that  native  beauty  of  all  defcriptions  may 
acquire  elegance  by  the  adoption  of  foreign  orna- 
ment. Purge LL  himfelf  fays  that  mufic  at  that 
time  "  was  learning  Italian,  which  is  its  beft  mafter, 
"  and  ftudying  a  little  of  the  French  air  to  give  it 
««  fomewhat  more  of  gaiety  and  ftfhion;"  none  pf 
which  is  amifs  in  able  hands,  but  the  danger  has 
ever  been  that  miftaken  elegance  gets  fantaftic  ;  till, 
in  fcience,  as  in  drefs,  tafte  is  vitiated,  proportion 
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deformed,  and  natural  grace  didorted  into  extra- 
vagance, and  caricature. 

I  fliall  now  take  up  the  opera  at  the  time  that 
fliuttlecock  SwiNEY  was  hurtled  out  of  his  manage- 
incnt  and  obliged  to  feek  fhelter  in  a  foreign  cli- 
mate. There  was  no  danjrer,  the  Italians  having 
once  taded  the  fweets  of  £ngHfh  patronage,  .that 
fuch  a  market  for  the  fale  of  their  wares  fhould  re- 
main unlocked ;  and,  fortunately  for  them,  the 
very  man  formed  by  every  left  handed  requiiite  to 
promote  their  cunning,  their  art,  and  their  intrigues, 
became  the  fucceirorto  poor  Swiney. 

This  man,  who  has  been  a  good  deal  celebrated, 
and  cxpofcd  with  that  honefl  truth  and  pointed  in- 
dignation which  very  mcritorioufly  (trong  the  pen 
of  Fielding,  who  had  been  a  kind  of  a  fwindlmg 
trjaveller  to  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  where;  he  had 
filched  away  the  drofs  of  every  fantaftic  taftc,  and 
the  grofTeft  panicles  of  every  fervile  fpecies  of 
flattery,  was  called  Heiddeger.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  the  year  1708;  and,  though  he  cnliltcd 
in  the  Guards  for  protection  from  his  creditors,  he 
had  fo  much  impudence,  and  fo  much  inlinuation, 
that  he  got  accefs  in  the  moil  familiar  way  to  many 
of  the  young  fprigs  of  fafhion,  by  whom  he  was 
called  the  Swifs  Count. 
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Nothing  could  happen  fo  fortunate  for  him  as 
Swiney's  declining  intcreft  in  the  opera.  He  in- 
ftantly  laid  his  eye  on  being  his  fucccflbr,  and  be- 
gan his  approaches  by  degrading  every  thing  that 
the  Englilh  had  witnelTed  in  the  way  of  opera,  and 
in  fhort  keeping  to  that  rule  which  foreigners  in- 
variably lay  down  of  rifing  upon  the  ruin  of  fome- 
body.  The  Italians  were  of  courfc  glad  enough  to 
rally  round  him,  and  he  collected  together  Valen- 
TiNi,  Marcuerita,  and  fome  others  to  whom, 
by  way  of  a  mailer  flroke,  to  (hew  an  apparent  im- 
partiality, he  added  an  Englifti  woman,  the  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Tofts,  and  thus  armed  and  fupplied 
by  the  mufic  of  Bononcini,  Scarlatti,  Stif- 
FANi,  Gasparini,  and  Albinoni,  he  took  the 
operatical  field  with  fuch  fuccefs  that  he  made  pri- 
foners  of  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  Englifh  guineas 
in  his  very  firft  attack. 

This  was  only  a  coup  d'ejfai.  The  opera  was 
called  Thomyris,  and  performed  at  the  Queen's 
theatre  at  the  Haymarket.  It  was  tranflated  into 
Englifh,  but  the  Italian  fingers  managed  the  Englifh 
words  fo  ill,  that  it  became  a  cuftom  as  before  for 
Englifli  fingers  to  fing  Englifh,  and  Italian  fingers 
Italian,  by  which  means  nothing  could  be  fo  flrangc 
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a  jumble  as  the  opera.  This  is  noticed  perpetually 
in  the  Spectator,  and  indeed  it  is  impoffible  for  any- 
thing to  be  fo  unnatural  and  difgufting.  At  length, 
however,  the  operas  were  wholly  Italian  as  they  are 
now  performed. 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  mention  that,  during  the 
fliort  time  Aaron  Hill  had  the  management  of 
the  opera,  which  we  have  fecn  was  in  1709,  he 
invited  Handel,  who  at  that  time  began  to  be  in 
great  reputation  on  the  Continent,  to  bring  out  an 
opera  at  the  Haymarket,  and  this  new  acquifition 
was  one  of  Collier's  motives  for  breaking  off  with 
Hill.  Heidegger  ftood  by  contemplating  thefe 
circumftances  and  watching  a  proper  opportunity  to 
ftep  forward;  and,  thinking  that  a  conjunction  of 
foreign  interefts  would  ferve  his  purpoCe  he  brought 
Handel  forward  as  foon  as  poflible  with  every 
advantage. 

Rinaldo,  in  which  there  is  certainly  fome  beau- 
tiful muHc,  was  the  opera  Handel  had  compofed 
for  Hill.  It  had  great  fuccefs,  and  this  gave 
HiEDEGCER  an  excellent  opportunity  of  availing 
himfelf  of,  cither  his  German  auxiliary,  or  his  Italian 
allies,  as  occafion  might  offer.  He  preferred  Paf- 
ticeios  from  the  Italians  becaufc  they  cofl  nothing; 
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but  he  rejoiced  at  this  occafion  of  checking  his 
mercenaries,  as  well  as  gratifying  the  tafte  of  a 
people  who  fwallowed  every  thing  foreign  with 
fuch  avidity. 

Nothing,  however,  could  exhibit  fo  heteroge- 
neous a  medley  as  the  opera.  The  operas  com- 
pofed  by  Handil,  who  was  a  German,  were  ge- 
nerally written  in  Englifh  and  tranflated  into  Italian. 
The  Pafticcios  were  partly  Englifh  and  partly  Ita- 
lian, fung  by  Englifh  and  Italian  fingers,  and  the 
•whole  was  regulated  by  a  Swifs  manager.  The 
confequence  of  all  this  was  perpetual  difputes  and 
appeals  to  the  public ;  and,  fo  early  as  1711,  C l  at- 
TON,  Haym,  and  Dieupart,  found  their  fitua- 
tions  intolerable,  and  folicited  fubfcriptions  for 
private  concerts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  flrictures 
in  the  Spectator  were  of  infinite  ufe  in  the  regula- 
tion of  the  Opera.  Addison  laughs  very  fuccefs- 
fully  at  the  innovations  on  common  fenfe  that  ren- 
dered this  fpectacle  more  incongruous,  for  which 
there  was  no  neceflity,  than  it  was  in  its  nature  ob- 
liged to  be.  The  finging  birds,  in  Rinaldo^  is  a 
happy  opportunity  for  ridicule.  The  knocking 
down  a  part  of  the  wall  to  make  way  for  the  en- 
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trance  of  a  hundred  horfemen,  the  introduction  of 
the  New  River  for  a  cafcade,  and  the  fireworks 
which  this  water  is  to  cxtinguifh  if  any  accident 
fhould  happen,  arc  admirable  ftrokes  of  irony, 
vhich,  however,  he  conclude*  by  advifing  the  pro- 
prietor to  cnfure  his  houfc  previous  to  the  per- 
formance. But  fays  he,  "  It  is  no  wonder  that 
"  fcenes  fliould  be  very  furprizing  which  were  con- 
"  trived  by  two  poets  of  different  nations,  and 
"  raifed  by  two  magicians  of  different  fexes,"  to 
v'hich  he  might  have  added  that  the  characters  were 
performed  by  beings  of  no  fex  at  all. 

"  The  happy  hit  concerning  tranflating  and  re- 
tranflating,  by  which  means  the  word  pity,  in  the 
original,  comes  in  place  of  rage  in  the  copy,  and 
therefore,  dcflroys  the  effect  of  the  mufic,  is  alfo 
true  fatire,  and  the  refllefs  difpofuion  of  the  Englifli, 
xvho  having  heard  opera,  wholly  Englifii,  fung  unin- 
telligibly by  the  Italians,  afterwards  half  Englifh, 
half  Italian  and  at  length,  to  fettle  the  matter,  who 
"were  content  to  hear  it  in  a  language  they  did  not 
underftand,  is  again  a  fair  hit,  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  Addison  deferves  the  thanks  of  po fieri ty 
for  thefe  and  other  fenfible  remarks,  calculated  to 
explode  the  ufe  of  every  thing  incongruous  and  he- 
terogeneous^ for  the  practice  of   the  prefent  day, 
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(hews  us  that  he  not  only  \yrote  a  fevere  and  merited 
critique  on  the  monftcrs  of  1711,  but  anticipated 
at  leaft  as  fevere  and  as  nierited  a  critique  on  thofe 
of  1799. 

Decency,  propriety,  and  a  rcfpeet,  and  reve- 
rence, for  manners,  and  decorum,  however,  made 
the  boundary  upon  this  fubject  to  Addison's  judg- 
ment. His  opinions  concerning  mufic,  one  of  which 
is  that  it  will  admit  of  nothing  but  nonfenfe,  probably 
becaufe  Rofomond  did  not  fucceed,  arc  without  ex- 
ception erroneous,  and  Hawkins  is  perfectly  right 
in  bringing  forward,  as  a  proof  of  this,  his  prefer- 
ence of  French  mufic  to  Italian.  We  have  fc^n 
how  differently  PuRCELL  made  the  diltinction.  The 
Pope  is  faid  to  have  laughed  mofl  heartily  at  this  ri- 
diculc  of  the  Italian  opera  in  England,  which  was 
fenfible  enough.  No  doubt  the  latter  part  of  the 
critique  turned  the  laugh  from  the  derided,  to  the 
derider. 

Operas  continued  to  be  carried  on  by  Heidec* 
GER  with  various  luccEfs,  till  the  reign  of  George 
the  fecond,  when  that  high  pried  in  the  temple  of 
voluptuoufnefs  introduced  a  fpecies  of  amufe- 
ment  which  the  court  of  Charles  the  fecond,  with 
all  its  profligacy,  was  a  flranger  to.  I  fhall  eahly 
be   underftood  to    mean  mafquerades.      At  thefe 
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the  king,  and  the  countefs  of  Yarmooth,  were 
highly  delighted,  and  their  projector  vvai  fo  greatly 
encouraged  being  now  MaUerof  the  Revels,  which, 
if  it  be  true,  muft  have  been  apart  from  the  office 
of  Lord  Chamberlain,  a  circumflancc  hardly  recon- 
cilcable,  though  I  cannot  refufe  to  infert  it  becaufe  I 
find  it  confirmed  by  every  account  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man — and  his  fortune  fo  augmented  ;  that 
being  afked  what  European  had  the  greaieft  ingenuity, 
he  himfelf  anfwered  a  Swifs,  for  that  he  was  of 
Switzerland,  came  to  England  without  a 
farthing,  and  had  there  found  means  to  get  five 
thoufand  a  year  and  fpend  it,  which  no  Englifh  man 
ever  did  or  could  do  in  Switzerlan  d  *. 


•  Heidegger  fcems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  jefter,  not  only  to 
the  king  but  to  every  body  elfe,  as  the  following  circumftance  will 
prove:  "  He  was  the  firft  to  joke  upon  his  own  uglinefs;  and  he 
*'  OMCC  laid  a  wager  with  the  earl  of  Cheiterfiklo,  that  within  a 
"  certain  given  time,  his  lordfhip  would  not  be  able  to  produce  fo 
*'  hedious  a  face  in  all  London.  After  (Irict  fearcli,  a  woman  was 
•♦  found,  whofc  features  were  at  firlt  fight  thought  ftron^er  than 
*'  Heidegger's;  but,  upon  clapping  her  head-drefs  upon  himfelf, 
•'  he  was  univcrfally  allowed  to  have  won  the  wager."  Jolly,  a 
veil  known  tnylor,  carrying  his  bill  to  a  noble  duke  ;  his  grace,  for 
*vafion,  faid,  *'  Damn  your  ugly  face,  I  never  will  pay  you  till  you 
"  bring  me  an  uglier  fellow  than  yourfelf !"  Jolly  bowed  and  re- 
tijed,  wrote  a  letter,  and  fent  it  by  a  fervant  to  Heidegger,  faying 
*'  his  grace  wilhed  to  fee  him  the  next  morning  on  particular  bull 
*•  aefs."  Heidegger  attended, and  Jolly  wa*  thejce  to  meet  him; 
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The  hidory  of  the  opera  began  now  to  confift  of 
fo  many,  and  fuch  inextricable  particulars,  that  it  is 
impoflible  to  enumerate  them  here.    Heiddegger, 

and  in  confequence,  as  foonas  Heidegger's  vifit  was  over,  Jollt 
received  the  calh. 

Another  thing  is  told  of  him  ftill  more  whimfical.     **  Tlie  face. 
**  tious  duke  of  Montague,  projector  of  the  Bottle  Conjuring  bii- 
"  finefs,  procured  a  mafk  to  be  taken  of  Heidegger,  and  a  fimilar 
"  drefs  to  that  which  he  was  to  wear  at  a  mafqiicrade,  and  when  this 
"  mafter  of  the  ceremonies  had  retired,  after  ordering  the  band  to 
**  play  God  fave  the  King,  upon  his  majefty's  arrival  at  the  rooms, 
"  he  caufed  his  re;  refentative  to  order  them  to  play  Over  the  Water 
*'  to  Charley.     The  company  were  thunderftruck,  aftd  Heideggek. 
•'  ran  to  fet  the  matter  to  rights,  fwearing  that  the  band  were  drunk 
*'  or  mad,  and  ordered  them  moft  petcmptorily  to  recommence  God 
**  fave   the    King.      The  moment   his  back  was  turned  the  falfc 
*' Heiddegger  commanded  Over  the  Water    to   Charley  again. 
*'  This  went  on  to  the  delight  of  the  king  and  his  courtiers;   till 
*'  after  the  band  had  been  kicked  out  of  the  orcheftra,  and  their 
**  commanding  officer  diftracted  at  this  ftrange  appearance  of  du- 
'*  plicity  of  which  he  was  not  guilty,  the  counterfeit  ftepped  for- 
**  ward  and  affiired  the  king  that  he  was  the  true  Hieddegger, 
**  and  that  the  otiier  was  only  the  Devil  in  his  likenefs.     The  two 
**  Socias  were  now  fairly  confronted;  and,  after  enumerating  tlieir 
**  different  pretentions  to  the  honour  of  being  refpectively  the  Sw'ii'i 
*'  Count ;  the  real  having  the  difadvantage  of  the  falfe  in  the  pre- 
**  tended  opinion  of  thofe  judges  to  whom  they  made  their  appeal, 
*'  The  duke  of  Montague  in  pity  to  the  poor  devil,  who  was  now 
**  ftark  mad  with  difappointment  and  vexation,  made  the  impoftor 
**  unmaik  and  tlic  joke  vv as  laughed  off,  not,  however,  till  Heid- 
*'  degger  had  obtained  a  proinife  that  the  mafk  fhould  be  melted 
"  down  before  his  face  that  there  be  no  further  chance  of  bcinj 
«»  mift:iken  for  tlie  devil. 
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during  the  time  he  prefided  as  manager,  which  was 
till  the  year  1730,  acted  like  another  Gibber,  but 
was  under  a  neceffity  of  putting  on  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  Machiaval.  Gibber  had  only  Englifh 
actors  and  actrcfles  to  manage,  Heiddeggkr  had 
compofcrs  living  and  dead,  and  of  all  countries  to  rc«. 
concile  as  well  as  the  interefls  of  Englifh  and  Italian 
fingers,  inftrumental  performers  and  dancers,  with 
all  the  operatical  fchilms  branching  from  the  caprice 
and  folly  of  their  different  fupporters. 

The  profeflion  of  an  opera  finger  was  now  be- 
come a  matter  of  the  grcateft  importance,  and  the 
carefTes  and  lavifh  bounty  of  princes  had  made  per- 
fons  of  this  defcription  infufferably  infolent.  One 
lady,  Mrs.  Robinson,  had  married  lord  Pe- 
terborough, and  others  had  patrons  and  pro- 
tectors out  of  number;  but  this  was  not  all.  There 
was  fcarcely  a  peifon  of  quality,  of  either  fex,  that 
did  not  appear  to  be  fafcinated  with  opera  finging, 
and  to  take  inftructions  from  the  different  per- 
formers, every  one  of  whom  had  thus  a  feperate  pa- 
rtizan,  By  this  means  no  fingle  paffion  or  affection 
could  be  fafliionably  uttered,  or  fubjcct  difcuffed, 
without  fome  quoted  exclamation  in  bad  Italian. 
The  various  difputes  aboutCuzzONi  andpAUSTiNA 
may  fcrve  as  one  example  of  that  fcandalous  height 
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to  which  the  infolcnce  of  opera  fingers  was  arrived, 
but  which,  ncverthelefs,  did  not  reach  its  climax  till 
Farinilli. 

CuzzoNi  had  continued  in  cxclufivc  pofTeilion 
of  the  opera  and  ihe  public,  as  firft  linger,  without 
a  rival  till  Faustina  made  her  appearance.  She 
governed  fo  completely  without  control,  and  com- 
manded managers,  compofcrs,  and  lingers,  with  fo 
high  a  hand  that  Handel,  who  of  courfe  had  diffi- 
culty enough  to  brook  fuch  imperious  conduct, 
threatened  one  day  to  throw  her  out  of  the  window. 
She  carried  the  matter  too  far  in  provoking  the  Ger- 
man, for  he  inflantly  put  engines  to  work  to  fet  her 
up  a  rival,  and  Faustina  at  length  appeared  to 
be  a  moft  formidable  one. 

No  public  character  fliould  ever  count  too  long 
upon  popularity,  efpecially  when  the  expectation  is 
built  upon  no  better  bafis  than  caprice,  and  falhion- 
able  tafte,  which  vary  as  often  and  as  unaccountably 
in  matters  of  amufcment,  as  in  drefs.  No  fooncr 
did  Faustina  appear,  who  for  one  thing  was  hand- 
fomcr  than  htr  rival,  than  Hie  had  her  fupporters, 
for  thefe  people  are  always  cunning  enough  to  bar- 
gain for  patronage  before  they  budge  a  ftcp  from 
home. 

YOL.  IV.  3  K 
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Handf, r  in  this  mcafure  very  fenfibly  hoped  to 
beget  in  thefc  fingers  a  fpirit  of  emulaiion,  and 
render  their  different  abilities  the  means  of  ferving 
very  laudably  the  purpofe  of  the  general  operatical 
intercfl.  Cuzzoni  had  a  fine  voice,  and  was  com- 
plete miftrefs  of  the  pathos ;  flic  fung  naturally,  ap- 
pealed to  the  feelings,  and  touched  the  heart.  Fau- 
STiN  A  had  great  powers  of  execution,  fhe  fung  quick 
pafTages  with  wonderful  facilty,  and  ran  divifions  to 
allonifhment.  In  fliort  one  pleafed,  the  other  fur- 
prifed;  one  created  delight,  the  other  wonder. 

Handel  indantly  fet  about  compofing  fongs 
fuitable  to  their  difficult  flyles  of  finging ;  and, 
thus  while  Cuzzoni  melted  the  audience  into 
tears  in  Afanni  del  Penfter,  in  Otho,  Faustina  fur- 
prized  them  into  wonder  in  Alla/ua  Gabbia  D'oro,  in 
Alexander,  in  which  fong  fhe  is  faid  to  have  imitated 
very  naturally  the  warbling  of  the  nightingale.  This 
competition,  however,  did  all  Handel  had  hoped» 
but  unfortunately  at  length  it  did  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  hoped,  for  it  became  as  much  a  party 
bufinefs  as  a  contefled  election,  nay  more;  for  the 
politics,  in  the  regions  of  tafle,  are  always  fupported 
with  greater  vehemence  than  the  politics  of  the  ftate. 

Epigrams,  lampoons,  and  a  hundred  other  fquibs, 
written  by  hungry  poets,  who  by  this  means  got  a 
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dinner  which  was  the  only  good  the  difpute  occa- 
fioncd,  fwarmed  about  the  town.  Lady  PtMUROKE 
at  head  of  her  party,  in  favour  of  Cuzzoni,  took, 
the  field  in  pcrfon  againft  lady  Burlington,  who 
commanded  a  ho(l  in  behalf  of  Faust i  n  a';  till  af- 
ter riots,  libels,  duels,  and  a  long  et  ccetera  of  natural 
confequences,  poor  Cuzzoni  was  obliged  to  yield 
the  palm  to  her  more  formidable  rival;  who,  being 
younger  and  handfomer,  had  all  the  men  on  her  fide. 

The  managers,  confidering  the  matter  ad- 
juftcd  by  the  fiat  of  the  public,  thought  to  give 
an  extraordinary  proof  of  their  impartiality  by 
fccming  at  the  fame  time  to  acknowledge  the  fupe- 
riority  of  Faustina, and  yet  do  juftice  to  the  great 
merits  of  Cuzzoni.  The  time,  therefore,  being 
come  for  the  renewal  of  articles,  they  made  a  pro- 
mife  to  Faustina  that  whatever  might  be  the  new 
bargain,  fhe  fliould  receive  a  guinea  a  year  more 
thai^  her  rival. 

This  was  confidercd  as  fuch  a  flagrant  act  of  in^ 
juftice  by  the  fuppofters  of  Cuzzoni,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  lady  Pembroke,  that  they  made  her  fwear 
upon  the  Evangelifts  never  to  receive  lefs  than  Fau- 
«TiNA,  and  the  managers,  who  began  to  be  tired  of 
the  difpute,  and  in  particular  Handel,  to  whom  fhe 
Ipufl  have  been  a  torment,  determined  to  fhcw  that 
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they  regarded  their  word  as  facrcdly  as  fhe  her  oath, 
fairly  let  her  go  to  the  Continent  remunerated  by 
her  noble  protectors.  But  to  fhew  how  worthily 
bounty  of  this  kind  is  generally  beftowed,  flic  was 
gulled  abroad  by  a  crafty  Italian,  and  came  back  to 
England  in  1748,  when  being  old,  and  having  loft 
her  voice  her  former  benefactors  did  not  chufc  to 
know  her,  but  on  the  contrary  intimated  that  it  was 
wicked  in  her  to  break  her  oath,  which,  however,  fhe 
did  and  performed  in  Mithrid^te;  till,  finding  it 
would  not  do,  fhe  once  more  returned  to  Italy, 
where  fhe  died  in  indigence. 

Faustina  was  more  fortunate.  She  took  care 
of  a  good  fortune  which  flie  had  acquired  in  En- 
gland, and  afterwards  was  married  to  Hasse  the  fa- 
mous compofer,  at  Dresden,  and  was  twenty  years 
ago  living  very  much  refpected  at  Vienna.  It  is 
impofTible  to  pafs  over  this  article  without  giving 
fome  circumdances  relative  to  Farinelli,  with 
which,  and  a  brief  account  of  opera  compofers,  and 
fmgers,  I  fliall  clofe  the  fourth  volume  of  this  work. 

The  arrival  of  Farinelli,  who  came  over  to 
England  with  Porpoka  the  compofer,  and  Ami- 
con  i.  the  painter,  was  announced  with  as  much  pa- 
rade as  if  he  had  come  embaffador  to  fettle  the  mofl 
important  intcrefts  of  the  nation.  He  was  gazed  at  s§  a 
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prodigy,  introduced  to  the  king,  accompanied  on  ihe 
harpficboid  in  his  coup  d'ejjai  by  the  Princefs  of 
Orange,  invited  to  companies  of  the  firfl  didinction, 
and  happy  were  they  who  could  blunder  out  a  com. 
complimcnt  in  Italian  to  this  wonderful  being,  or 
receive  from  him  the  great  condcfccnfion  of  a  fu- 
percilious  anlwcr. 

SiNEStNo  was  in  poflcfTion  of  the  fta^c,  like 
CuzziNo,  before  Faustina,  when  this  phaenomc- 
non  came  to  eclipfe  him.  Senesino's  merit  was 
alfo  fimplicity  and  pathos,  and  Farinelli's  exe- 
cution, which  he  is  faid  to  have  carried  to  a  mod 
aflonifliing  excefs,  Wc  arc  told  that  he  had  an  oc- 
tave more  in  hi5  voice  than  any  other  finger  ever 
poffeircd,  and  that  the  mod  cxtenfive  woman'i  voice 
ever  known  had  no  fuch  compafs  in  alt.  Poor  Se- 
NEsiNo,  with  all  his  fweetnefs  of  tone,  which  he  is 
allowed  to  have  had  in  a  fuperior  degree  to  Fari- 
N  ELLi,  was  of  courfe  thrown  into  the  back  ground. 

The  prcfents  he  received  were  innumerable ;  he 
was  idolized  by  the  women  of  fafhion  to  adoration. 
One  lady  exclaimed  from  the  boxes,  "  One  Gou, 
"one  Fakinelli!"  This  infatuation  was  fo  ex- 
ceffivc,  fo  effiminate,  and  fo  dlfgraceful,  that  not 
only  feveral  manly  writers  of  our  own  country,  but 
foreigners,  reprobated  in  terms  of  adoniihmcnt  and 
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difdain  fuch  a  departure  from  the  hardy,  honcR,  and 
honourable  character  for  which  Britons  had  ever 
been  fo  glorioufly  diftinguilhed,  and  the  obloquy 
and  contem-pt  into  which  they  would  inevitably 
plunge  themfelves  by  emulating  the  tadc  and  fully 
of  a  nation  long  fince  funk  into  voluptuoufnefs  and 
imbecility. 

The  misfortune  was  that  during  all  this  time  no- 
body  knew  why  this  lavifh  applaufe,  and  more  la- 
vifli  bounty,  for  Farinelli  received  more  than 
five  ihoufand  a  year,  was  beftowed.  Not  one  in  fifty 
vas  capable  of  giving  a  reafon  why  he  fung  betcer 
than  Senesino;  and,  as  to  his  deportment,  it  was 
difgufting  beyond  n\eafure,  his  figure  beinf;  as  tall  as 
a  giant,  and  as  thin  as  a  (hadow,  therefore,  if  he  had 
grace  it  could  be  only  of  a  fort  to  be  envied  by  a 
penguin,  or  a  fpider. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  monument  of  Englifli 
folly  to  examine  the  reft  of  the  opcratical  corps; 
who,  though  in  fome  mcafurc  their  encouragement 
was  reproachable  enough,  did  not  fo  abjectly  dif- 
grace  us,  in  particular  the  compofers,  for  their  la- 
bours were  meritorious,  and  worthy  of  the  counte- 
nance they  received. 

The  contention  at  this  time  lay  between  the  Ita- 
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lians,  the  Gerrnan55,  and  the  Englifh.  The  Italian 
mulic  upon  the  whole  had  the  preference  for  a  lime, 
and  probably  would  have  eflablifhed  a  correcter 
tafle,  had  not  Handel,  with  all  his  merit,  kept  up 
that  coldnefs  and  phlegm  that  was  but  too  apparent 
in  the  ftyleof  our  profefrors.  It  gave  a  fpirit  of  emu- 
lation to  fuccecd  in  abltrufe  harmony  and  fludied 
modulation,  and  if  Purcfll  had  been  obliged  to 
reltrain  his  genius,  before  Han  del, how  much  more 
mud  it  have  been  necelfary  for  fuch  compofers  as 
Green,  Traveus,  Gates,  and  others,  many  of 
whom,  unable  to  conteft  the  point  with  foreigners, 
purfued  a  more  profitable  though  a  lefs  reputable 
courfe ;  and,  as  they  could  not  get  their  own  mufic 
a  reception,  taught  that  of  others  which  was  more 
to  the  public  talle. 

The  Italians,  however,  did  not  fo  tacitly  aqui- 
cfcc  in  yielding  the  fupepiority  to  Handel,  and 
BoNONciNi  in  particular  fet  himfelf  forward  in  as 
pointed  a  conteft  with  that  compofer,  as  that  of 
CuzzoNi  and  Faustina*.  Handel,  however, 
carried  his  point  triumphantly;  and  thus,  with  all  the 

•  Swift's  whimfical  note  of  Tweedledum  and  Tweedlcdce  wa» 
written  upon  this  occafion,  at  which  a  living  author,  as  amiable  in  lii» 
manners  as  he  is  elegant  in  his  writings, has,  I  think  a  little  too  fafti. 
dioufly  taking  umbrag:c.  I  don't  know  how  far  Sw  ift  had  a  foul  for 
nmfic,  but  it  is  plain  he  does  not  in  this  cafe  ridicule  the  merit  of  the 
men  but  the  folly  of  the  public. 
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folid  and  fubflanlial  merit  of  the  various  piec« 
brought  out  by  this  celebrated  compofer,  the  opera 
was  certainly  not  of  that  fpecies  bed  calculated  to 
command  the  admiration  of  this  country,  till  the  more 
fplendid  and  general  beauties  in  the  melodies  of 
joMELLi,  Pergolesi,  and  Galluppi,  cleared 
away  that  buzz  of  harmonic  combination  that  had  fa 
long  perplexed,  but  not  fatisfied,  the  Englifh  ear. 

As  to  the  performers.  I  have  fhewn  they  were 
partly  Englifh  and  partly  Italians.  This  mixture, 
indeed,  had  been  always  cuftomary.  Mrs.  Ara- 
bella Hunt  had  been  in  P u r c r l l's  time  as  cele- 
brated as  was  afterwards  Mrs.  Tofts,  and  after 
her  Mrs.  Robinson,  Marguerita,  Isabella, 
Girardeau,  the  Baroness,  Gallia,  and  then 
Faustina,  Cuzzoni,  and  others  were  the  female 
fingers;  as  to  the  men,  Valentin  i  kept  the  ftage 
till  he  was  driven  out  by  Senisino,  who  afterward* 
gave  way  to  F a  r  i  n  e  l  l  i ,  even  as  one  wedge  dri veth 
out  another,  as  Addison  makes  Vellum  fay  in  the 
Drummer,  The  opera,  however,  was  now,  like 
every  thing  elfe  dramatic,  drawing  to  the  zenith  of 
its  reputation,  having  acquired  a  fplendour  and  a 
confequence  foon  after  the  firft  appearance  of 
Garrick. 

END  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 
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